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N a sentence, Russia is a huge farm, 

comprising a seventh of the land sur- 
face of the globe, and a twenty-sixth of 
its total area. It has half a dozen men 
to manage it—according to the policy of 
one of the six—and the people are divided 
into ten millions of men and women of 
the more or less comfortable, more or less 
educated class, and one liundred and nine- 
teen millions of citizens the mass of whom 
form the dullest, rudest, least ambitious 
peasantry in Europe. If one travels over 
Russia to spy out the land, he may go for 
days across it from west to east without 
breaking the continuous view of a flat 
disk, whose only variety lies between its 
farmed flatness and its waste flatness, its 
squat, shrinking, unkempt villages and 
its sandy districts wooded with thin birch 
or evergreens. 

Everywhere it is new, rude, and un- 
tidy. 
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Or he may start from the almost limit- 
less forest that belts the north of Russia 
and Siberia and travel for a greater num- 
ber of days over a precisely similar flat 
and tiresome reach of farm-land, every- 
where slovenly and unkempt, and varied 
again by sparse woods and villages of 
brown thatched huts, each village crowd- 
ing around a huge white Greek church 
with Oriental towers and points of gold. 
Mud roads that are mere rough trails, 
low-browed, shaggy-haired,dirty men and 
women, of the intelligent status of Indian 
squaws, are the only other objects he will 
see. 

To obtain a view of what any Euro- 
pean would honor with the name of 
scenery he must go to the further boun- 
daries of the European half of the empire 
—to the lovely wooded and rocky islets 
and emerald lakes of Finland in the west, 
to the not very scenically grand Urals in 
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the east, to the charming hills by the 
Black Sea in what Russia calls its Riviera, 
or, further south, to the truly splendid, 
the magnificent scenery of the Caucasus. 

But the who 
bulk of their country see only the steppes, 
marshy or sandy in the north, and black 
and rich in the south, but everywhere a 
checker-board of farms and waste places, 


men of Russia see the 


everywhere flat as a table, and every- 
where untidy, or, where the people con 
gregate together, squalid. There are not 
able exceptions to this very general rule, 
Warsaw is not 
Russian at all, but Polish, which is to say, 
eloquent of the best genius of Europe. 
St. Petersburg is artificial, planned to be 
an imitation European town, and main- 
tained as by the government in 
spite of its still great unpopularity with 
the mass of the people, even of the most 


and they are the cities. 


such 


Moscow is dis- 
appointing as a European city, and yet, 
outside the Kremlin, is nothing else; and 
Odessa is a very lively modern commer- 
cial and cosmopolitan capital. Helsing- 
fors, the Finnish capital, is rather small 
to put in the list, but it is one of the finest 
small cities in Europe—and is not Rus- 
Most of the other cities, small and 
large, except Nijni-Novgorod, which has 
been denationalized and rendered exces- 
sively commonplace by the government 
in order to render it the artificial setting 
for an exotie exposition, are more or less 
primitive, shabby, dirty, native—Asiatic. 

It is of interest for the reader to know 
how the sight-seer in Russia is welcomed, 
and in what degree of comfort he travels 
there. It happened that when I was ready 


enlightened among them. 


Sian. 


4 BIT OF SEBASTOPOL 


to start for St. Petersburg from London 
no who the 
Even the 
was absent, and when | 
presented to his secretary my letters of 
introduction he read them mechanically 
and handed them back, and said,** If your 
minister in St. Petersburg wishes to make 
himself responsible for you, he will do so. 
This embassy knows nothing about you 


one could 


have smoothed 
way for me was in England. 


Russian minister 


Yes, I see your letters from your Secretary 
of State and other prominent Americans, 
but I know nothing about you.” 
Finally, when I 
burg, 


reached St. Peters 
Mr. Breckinridge, our minister, 
was on his holidays in Finland, so that 
never did tourist enter a foreign country 
with fewer advantages than I, so far as 
the Russians were concerned. The tales 
of the difficulties encountered by the vis 
itor to Russia, of the close surveillance of 
his movements by the police, and of the 
facility with which a traveller may sub- 
ject himself to suspicion and be expelled, 
or have his passport torn up and him 
self disappear (in Siberia) as completely 
as if the earth had swallowed him—such 
tales now form a considerable literature 
by themselves; and if a tourist is render 
ed uneasy by them before he gets to Rus 
sia, I can assure him that he will gather 
enough more of such stories after crossing 
the frontier to spoil his visit and his rest 
at night if he be nervous, timid, or extra- 
imaginative. I will not say that the ob- 
struction, surveillance, suspicion, and ex- 
traordinary autocratic practices that we 
have all read and heard about are not 
there to meet you on the frontier, shad- 
owing you afterwards, investigating your 
baggage while you sleep, and opening all 
letters to and from you the rest of the 
time, but Iam compelled to admit that I 
was unaware of the least part of all this 
during my travels. 
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I was never less troubled by foreign 
customs laws and regulations in any 


journey I have ever made. 

Every man in Russia, and every wo- 

man, if she wishes to travel from her town 
to the next, must have a passport. Ev 
erybody must have one in order to pass 
the frontier in either direction. A pass- 
port is as necessary to a Russian who de- 
sires to return to his native land as it is 
to an American who wishes to visit that 
country. Certain classes of officials have 
special passports that relieve them from 
the necessity of explaining where they are 
going when they make a journey in their 
own country, but these must be carried 
by them. I fancy that even the mem 
bers of the Czar’s cabinet have to carry 
passports when they go 
about Russia. The es- 
pionage is very strict 
in Poland, always very 
uniform and thorough 
in Russia proper, and 
has been very mild and 
somewhat lax in Fin- 
land, whose people gave 
themselves to the Rus- 
sian Empire, and were 
treated with marvellous 
consideration until a 
few years ago, when the 
Russianizing process be- 
gan, and the conscrip- 
tion law was extended 
to that splendid Euro- 
pean, un-Russian prov- 
ince. When there is 
any new military im 
provement or move- 
ment afoot, as is now 
apparently the case in 
trans-Caspia, the sur- 
veillance of travellers 
becomes very _ strict. 
When there is trouble 
with an unruly popula- 
tion, as was the case in 
a part of Georgia over 
the Caucasus when | 
was there, foreigners 
are warned away. 

I may be mistaken, 
but it seemed to me that 
a man might travel in 
Russia without a pass- 
port if he avoided hotels 
and dwellings, or if he 
escaped the notice of the 


police, or their agents, the door-porters, 
when entering a friendly residence. It 
is also possible to leave Russia without a 
passport if one risks the frontier dangers 
of sea, forest, wilderness, and desolate ex 
panses—and of detection. Sut taking 
Russia by and large, in ordinary, peaceful 
times, the purpose of its strong govern 
ment, one of whose chief items of expense 
must be for police service, is to make it 
impossible to depart, enter, or travel there 
without a passport. 

I entered by steamer from Stockholm, 
stopping at several Finland ports. I left 
the ship at each place and roamed about, 
but as I did not register or put up at any 
hotel, I was not asked for my passport. 
As I was booked through to St. Peters 


AN IMPERIAL SENTRY. 
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burg, no customs officer called for it on 
the ship at any other place. On the 
ship were three women who were doing 
one of those irregular, unnecessary, risky 


things that members of their lovely sex 


are more given to doing than men. They 
had slipped out of Finland without per- 
mission, and were coming back into Rus- 
sia without having had their passports 
viséd where they had travelled. Two,a 
married French woman and her English 
companion, had been holidaying in Fin- 
land, and had run over to Stockholm to 
see the World’s Fair. The other, a Polish 
Jewess, had slipped out and gone to Paris. 
There must have been grave dereliction 
to make this possible. All three had 
taken tickets back to a Finland port, and 
then bought new tickets from that port to 
St. Petersburg in order to deceive the Rus- 
sian police, and to enable the ship-captain, 
whose services they easily enlisted, to tell 
a white lie, and say they came only from 
the Russian port where they bought their 
last tickets. Nevertheless, they were 
dreadfully alarmed at what might hap- 
pen at St. Petersburg; and I, with a head 
full of sensational of Russian 
strictness and severity and of Russian 
prejudice against journalists, was inter- 
ested in my own fate—in a journalistic 
way—. e., like one who stands apart and 
watches what happens to himself. 


stories 


CAPITAL OF 


FINLAND, 


Nothing happened. If my trunk and 
big portmanteau had been filled with 
dynamite bombs, the Russians would not 
have discovered it, for they did not take 
the trouble to examine my luggage. 

As soon as our ship was tied to the 
wharf a very dandified officer of middle 
age, accompanied by a clerk, hurried into 
the dining-saloon and sat down ata table, 
upon which a waiter had laid an ink-pot 
and a pen. ‘Get the people in line,” 
said the officer. His manner was that of 
a man who is already late for a dinner 
party and is being still longer delayed. 
He seized the first passport and stabbed 
the ink-pot with his pen. The bottle gave 
out a hollow dry sound of emptiness, and 
from that instant the laws, the watchful- 
ness, and the majesty of Russia took a 
back seat, behind and subordinate to the 
petty annoyance the ink-bottle caused. 
The officer stabbed the bottle hard, tried 
to write, stabbed the bottle harder, made 
an incoherent illegible flourish of broken 
lines on the first passport, fumed, stabbed 
the bottle still harder, seized the next 
passport, and began to damn everything 
around him. The line filed before him 
eagerly, seeing how engrossed he was 
with his misfortune. New passports 
were pressed upon him. He ground his 
pen around and around in the nearly 
dry bottle, and groaned, and cursed the 








THE 
He did not 


examine a passport 
except to find the 
place for his sig- 
nature, Wwhereup- 
on each time he 
clutched the bottle 
in one hand, and 
with the pen in his 
other hand tried to 
dig out its bottom. 
At last he damned 
his elerk, who then 
the first time 
took notice of the 
trouble, and 
off to get the cap 
tain’s ink. It was 
like a bit of a play 
the Polish 


wriggle 


ship. 


for 


went 


to see 
Jewess 
ahead of her place 

to get her passport 

ink and 
while the officer was in the heat of his 
fracas with the bottle. The husband of 
the French with the English 
companion had come aboard, and it was 


signed before the fresh came 


woman 


he who presented the passports of the 
law-breaking women. He was a person 
of consequence in diplomatic circles, and 
tried to impress the officer with the air of 
a man of affairs engaging in a tedious 
formality. ‘* Kindly sign this—ladies in 
my charge—a cab waits,” he, in 
French. 

‘T am permitted to have only half a 
drop of ink,” said the officer, now red- 


said 
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faced, grinding the pen in the bottle as a 
chemis¢ uses a pestle in a mortar. 

I waited till the last—till he got fresh 
ink and plenty, and calmed himself and 
squared off at the table with a sigh of re- 
lief. If the from Russia had 
come up then, he would have questioned 
them—perhaps convicted them with the 
things from Stockholm and Paris in their 


boxes. 


runaways 


But it was my turn, and my own 
passport so surprised him by its novelty 
that he studied its big eagle and its en- 
graved flourishes, and then looked at me 
and said, ‘‘ Americansky,” and bowed as 
if I had gained some admirable quality 
by merely coming a great 
distance, as tea and 
trich feathers did before 
the days of steam. 

My Murray’s Guide had 
told me that I must get a 
new passport—with new 
in italies—and yet my 
old one, all freseoed with 
Turkish 
made in 


Os- 


hieroglyphies 
Edhem Pasha’s 
train, had served very 
well. My Murray next 
said that the customs ex- 
aminations were very 
strict, and that the tourist 
would find it wisest and 
quickest to exercise a 
great deal of patience. 
So I held my breath for 
this grand test of quality 
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that is utterly lacking in my make-up. 
I saw the boxes and bags of others being 
emptied on the deck, and consultations of 
all the inspectors going on over bits of a 
few yards of lace and over little knick- 
knacks from foreign shops. Presently a 
man came to me. 

* Englishky?” he asked. 

‘Dar, dar,” said I, meaning ‘ yes,” 
made soft and gracious by duplication. 

‘* Take your things away,” he signalled 
in pantomime. ‘* Don’t open them. Get 
a porter. Here,porter, take these things.” 

I slipped a rouble (half a dollar) in his 
hand, and rolled away in a droschka to 
the Hotel de France, where, as soon as 
I had said I was satisfied with the only 





A NEVSKY 


PERSPECTIVE. 


room there was, the porter—the function- 
ary who appears to run every hotel in 
Russia—remarked, ‘* Passport, please, for 
the police.” 

So that absolutely the only trouble I 
found in entering Russia was in my own 
groundless anticipation; and afterwards, 
as I roamed from the Neva to the Black 
Sea, and into Asia, and back again to the 
Don, and through Poland, I did not even 
have the annoyance of borrowing trouble. 
At every hotel in European Russia the 
porter wanted my passport and wanted it 
immediately. In Russia proper it was 
kept from me a day or two, and once for 
six days. In Georgia, in Asia, it was not 
kept an hour. In the journey across the 


Caucasus Mountains it was not asked for. 
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Every time it came back to me it had a 
new visé on it—printed lines made with 
a rubber stamp and with other lines writ 
ten in, and the police signature added. In 
several places police stamps like postage 
stamps were affixed to these declarations 
of approval. Whenever a high - priced 
stamp was put on it was stolen at the next 
city, evidently because it could be used 
again as well as not. The highest-priced 
stamp thus taken was for 80 copecks, or 
40 cents. I was allowed to come away 
with two or three stamps for 10 and 20 
copecks. 


And 


sians. 


now to Russia and the Rus 
As long as I tried to compare 
Russia with the coun 
tries of the West, and 


to 


as 


consider it 
a European — stand 
point, I found myself 
more than disappoint 
ed, almost hostile to 
it. The sight of the 
desperately poor mill- 


from 


ions — unconsidered, 
non - considering, at 
rest in their cattlelike 
condition; the com 
prehension of the vast 
ness of the gulf be 
tween the millions 
upon millions of them 
and their few, so- 
called, betters; the 
shabbiness and want 
of pride of the sol 
diers, and the dirti- 
ness and filthy quar- 
ters of the sailors— 
these were not comparable with Ameri- 
can or European institutions, except at 
such a disadvantage to Russia as to 
arouse indignation at the thought that 


such conditions were the natural out- 
come of the system of government. 
How could European comparisons be 


made in a country where the poems of 
Heinrich Heine are not admitted, and 
the possession of a modern gentleman’s 
library is an act of treason punishable 
with exile to Siberia? With what feel- 
ings must one who goes to Russia to 
compare it with France, for instance, ar- 
rive at the knowledge that in the main 
the mental cultivation possessed by the 
upper class is a mere surface polish, that 
a civil engineer knows nothing but his 
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science, that every 

specialist has had his 

learning confined to his speciality? Or 
learn that when a servant-girl goes away 
on a visit, and fails to announce her safe 
arrival at her destination, the police, on 
being applied to for news of her, present 
a report of every step she has taken since 
leaving her employer, every person she 
has spoken to, every shop she has called 
at, one might almost say every breath she 
has drawn. 

These are a few of the thousand things 
that a tourist 
Russia to make him judge it severely, if 
The mis- 
take of so considering it is encouraged by 


sees or feels or learns in 


he considers it as European. 


as many other things that are copied 
St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, Sebastopol, are all built 
like European cities, with European-look- 
ing houses, facing European streets, with 
horse-cars and cabs and shops as full of 
serlin-made trash and Viennese rubbish 
as are the shops of all European capitals, 
from Christiania to Constantinople. One 
cannot see in a day that, however they 
look, these cities are all 
law. 


from those of Europe. 


under martial 
No one can know at a glance that 
the porters at the doors and gates of the 
dwellings and hotels form part of the 
police system. It is not apparent to the 
new-comer that every Russian he sees is 
numbered, and carries his passport in his 
pocket, and is as dependent on it for his 
safety as if it were a log to which he was 
clinging in mid-ocean. No, the cities 
and their scenes and inhabitants and the 


THE STATION AT MOORAVIEFF AMOORSKY, 
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manners thereof all seem European. One 
cannot look into the houses of the rich 
and powerful and know that only the 
public rooms are ordered tidily, and that 
the private parts of the houses are neg- 


lected, not even the beds being made up, 
very often, until it is time to get into them 
again. 


Nor can a stranger see into the 
head of the Russian who casually men 


tions Moliére and 


or Thomas Jefferson 
perceive that he merely repeats these 
names, but has not read Moliére’s plays 
or studied the declaration of 


pende nce, 


our inde- 

But let the visitor to Russia pursue his 
comparisons until, as nearly every one 
fails, he concludes that he must be doing 
Russia an injustice—until he comes to re- 
flect that the basis and root of its civiliza- 
tion are Asiatic, and not European. Then 
the task of studying the huge, growing, 
becomes and 
more pleasant at once. Let him once 
say ‘‘ Russia is Asiatic,” and with the 
change of his view-point he sees every- 
thing differently. Then he stops criticis 
ing, and begins admiring. 
the last and primitive corner of 
Europe. He is in the first and most ad 
vancing country of Asia. 

If any Russian objects to that view- 
point, he will not find fault or contradict 
if it is said that at least Russia is a land 
that lies between Europe and Asia. 


progressive empire easy 


He is not in 
most 
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I considered it Asiatic when its resem- 
blaneces to what I had seen in other coun- 
tries of the East forced home the compar 
And from that moment I was able 
In Asia the systems 
of government are less military, but Rus 


ison 
to judge it calmly. 
is foreed into militarism by her con- 
The lack of machine- 
like discipline in the Russian soldiery is 


sia 


tact with Europe 


truly Asiatic, and so are the stagnation, 
patience, suffering, and squalor of the 
In Russia they are drunken, in- 
stead of being gamblers and opium-smok 


people. 
ers as in China. The absence of a mid- 
dle class and the gulf that takes its place 
In Russia no man 
except a member of the cabinet or a dip 
In other 
Asiatic countries the people are not for 
bidden to discuss them, because they have 
inclination to do 
No more do the 119,000,000 muzhiks of 
Russia. Their intellectual activity never 
goes beyond the affairs of village, family, 
farm, or employment. Their most active 
interest is in religion, but they make of 
that such a mere tissue of forms and me- 
chanical or automatic practices that it is 
carried on without any more mental ef- 
fort than the activity of a victim of St. 
Vitus’s dance. 


are Asiatie conditions. 


lomat dares to discuss polities. 


never shown any so. 


The leaven of progress is 
not in the muzhik any more than it is in 
If Russia’s system of govern- 
ment is threatened or altered, it 
must be by the ten million who reflect 
the European ideals in their dress and 
manners, and who present fertile ground 
for the propagation of European reforms 
—the seeds of which, in the forms of free 
speech and free press and free literature, 
are denied to them. Russia’s danger is 
from the top; the bottom is sodden 
When we come to consider the treat- 
ment of criminals in Russia, and the laws 
which determine what is criminal, I make 
bold to say that they have incurred sen- 
satioual exposure and attack, and have 
aroused Western indignation largely by 
exaggeration, and because of that 


the eoolie 


to be 


very 
wholesome Western egotism which con- 
demns everything not fashioned in its own 
In her treatment of criminals, 
more than in anything else, Russia di 
lutes Asiatic practice with European self- 
restraint. Inthis she treats her own Asi- 
atic traditions with a violence as marked 
as the 


moulds. 


she shows for the 
lives and feelings of those who defy her 
laws. Iam not Asiatic or a champion of 


consideration 
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Asia, yet lean see that there are two sides 
to this question, however much I may sor 
row over the harder side. The side we do 
not all think of is that in this solitary 
system among those that are Asiatic or of 
Asiatic stock there is very little capital 
punishment; that treasonous offences are 
punished mercifully from the 
point of view; 


Russian 
that, taking the whole not 
very great annual exodus of prisoners to 
Siberia, the majority have no right to 


arouse the indignation and sympathy 


that we expend upon the few intellectual 
prisoners whose lot seems to us so pain 


ful; that these very sufferers are of Rus 
sian blood and training, and, being intel- 
ligent, are certain to have perfectly un- 
derstood and accepted the chances when 
opposing the laws of their country; and 
finally, that in Russia and out of it there 
is plenty of foreign, free, and unpurchased 
testimony to show that the condition of 
the prisoners and the exiles is not nearly 
so bad as those who play upon the excep 
tional sensitiveness of American republi- 
cans have caused us to imagine. 

I remember that the first time I spoke 
of Siberia, when in Russia, was to my 
waiter in a St. Petersburg hotel. ‘‘ I'm 
afraid I should go to Siberia if I gave you 
my opinion,” said I. 

‘*That would not be so bad,” said he. 
‘*Most people are better off than ever, 
when they are sent to Siberia.” 

The next time the subject was broached 
was in conversation with a Russian pro 
fessional man in Moscow. ‘* Exile to Si 
beria is very hard on men of education 
and gentlemen without means, but to the 
majority it means an improved condi- 
tion,” said he. 

The third mention of the matter was 
to a German traveller. *‘ It struck me,” 
he, ‘that the colonists in Siberia 
thought themselves worse off than any 
one else. They complained of the crimi- 
nals who had served their time in prison 
and had to remain in Siberia, and who 
took work and money that the colonists 
thought ought to be exclusively their 
own.” 

Finally, I have just read the opinion of 
Lieutenant - Colonel Waters, the Britisli 
military attaché who was the last man of 
note to make the trip across Siberia, aud 
is of a nationality the most remote from 
any tendency to gloss over Russian faults. 
‘*T can deny with absolute authority,” he 
says, ‘‘ the oft-repeated stories of Siberian 


said 
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During my 
journey in midwinter, when, according 
to the statements of some, the traveller 
might expect to chained 
gangs of prisoners on their way to the 


horrors and Russian cruelty. 


come across 
mines, many dying unheeded on the road 
side, I saw nothing of the kind. 
was no question of preparation for my 
approach. I caught up hundreds of con- 
victs the and with 
them in their language. In the 
depth of a Russian winter, with 90° of 
frost, I found these exiles travelling in 
comfort, smoking and singing. In every 
they well 

clothed and fed, 

and, so far from dying 

the 
prisoner falling lame or 


There 


on road, conversed 


own 


case were 


well 
on road - side, any 
becoming ill was placed 
in a carriage and driven 
to the nearest hospital. 
As a matter of fact, in a 
majority of cases the Si- 
berian exile is far better 
off than if he were at 
home. Take the chil 
dren, for instance, who 
accompany their parents 
into 


exile: instead of 


having to subsist 


black 


on 
they 
would in the ordinary 
way, they given 
white bread milk 
until they are five years 
of age, and are clothed 
and fed well. Only mur- 


bread, as 


are 
and 
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derers and dangerous crim 
inals are chained, and their 
fetters are carefully padded 
so as not to injure the legs. 
I have not only not seen 
any case of ill treatment, 
but, what is more, ] 
not heard of one. 
Even the Poles who were 
exiled 
now in many cases free to 
return to 


hay e 
even 


for insurrection are 


tussia, and sev 
eral are employed as gov 
ernment officials. Political 
prisoners, unless they have 
committed 
non-political crime, are not 
imprisoned, their heads are 
not shaved, and they are 
not fettered. Criminals, on 
the other hand, are kept in 
prison for only a short time if on good 
behavior. They are then released, having 
plenty of time to work on their own ac 
count and to make money. I can only 
add that I know—that I am perfectly sat 
isfied—that the treatment of all classes of 
prisoners is remarkably kind, and that 
the stories current in 
quarters are absolutely untrue.” 


some serious 


sensational some 


**Remarkably kind ’’—I know nothing 
personally of the merits of the question, 
whether or no the horrors of Siberia com- 
monly painted in such high colors really 
exist, but that word ‘‘ kind ” suggests to 
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me that if I were asked to dwell on the 
most remarkable trait of the Russian, it 
would be upon his kindliness that I would 
rest longest. It is the best and greatest 
gift of muzhik and lord alike. And it is 
distinctly un-Asiatic, in spite of Russia’s 
many resemblances to Asia. Everywhere 
that vou glance it is upon smiling, kindly, 
friendly faces. Every accident, misfortune, 
or embarrassment you see or meet with 
strikes the note of sympathy, which is most 
easily sounded in all Russian breasts. If 
you ask peasant, priest, or noble to direct 
you on your way, he will often go part of 
the way with you. If you cannot speak 
the language, and yet try to make your- 
self understood, there is never any ridicule 
or half-concealed amusement—only a de- 
monstrative effort to understand and as- 
sist. The native African is happier, be- 
cause the Slav blood in the Russian makes 
him hang forever between elation and 
despondency, but the African is nowhere 
so sympathetic, so friendly, or so kind- 
hearted. His critics call the Russian a 
great prevaricator, and declare him singu- 
larly lacking in a knowledge of the dif- 
ference between meum and tewm, but at 
least he is kindly—always, every where, 


chronically. And when we consider the 
rigid veracity of the Finns, and see it ac- 
companied with cold selfishness, easily 
aroused anger and pursuit of revenge, or 
when we contemplate the extraordinary 
honesty of those who live next beyond the 
Finns, and have their own hard faults, we 
turn to the kindliness of the Russian, and 
say to ourselves that it is at least a com- 
pensating virtue. 

The Russians are a restless people, and 
if the railway statistics do not show that 
they travel as much as we, it is partly be- 
cause SO many move about on foot, partly 
because so few, comparatively, have the 
means to make long journeys by rail, and 
partly because of the limitations imposed 
on travel by the passport system. The 
railway fares are the lowest in Europe. 
Since they were made so the chief cities 
of the country have grown remarkably— 
St. Petersburg most of all. The trains 
run very slowly, express trains are few, 
and, so far as I saw, are confined to the 
railroad between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. On all the other roads the trains 
stop for tedious lengths of time at all sta- 
tions. Here criticism of the roads ends, 
and this is a criticism not expressed in 
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Russia, where the rate of railway speed is 
satisfactory to the people. The road-beds, 
the maintenance of way, the stations, 
coaches, and engines, are equal to the best 
on the Continent, and whoever takes a 
French sleeper into Russia finds, when 
he gets there, that the first-class Russian 
sleepers are better. The first railway in 
Russia was built by an American, and the 
influence of American railway methods is 
still apparent on all the roads. The pas- 
senger-cars are modified to meet the exi- 
gencies of caste, but the better-class freight 
traffic is carried on with very large box 
cars, aS with us, instead of on flat cars 
roofed with tarpauling, as in England and 
France. Wood-burning locomotives, like 
those we used to have, are still to be seen, 
but on the main lines they are stoking 
with coal or with naphtha refuse. The 
first-class trains are corridored, and carry 
primitive dining-cars as well as excellent 
compartment sleepers, like those used in 
America. 

The stations are uncommonly large, 
well built, and handsome, with orderly 
and often beautiful grounds. Labor is so 
cheap and plentiful that the whole route 
is often permanently manned, and instead 
of a mere “‘ grass line,” or tidied edge be- 
side the road-bed, such as a few of our 
great railways maintain, I have seen the 
soil between the ends of the ties and the 


MOSCOW 


grass line scraped 
smooth, then pat- 
terned with a 
rake, and in one 
ease sprinkled for 
miles. At all the 
busy stations there 
are restaurants, 
which are a great 
deal better than 
any we ever knew 
before the days of 
dining -cars, the 
rule being to set 
a large and hand- 
some room with 
small tables and a 
bar, and to serve a 
warm meal either 
ct la carte or ta- 
ble @héte. In this 
land of good fare 
1 have had near- 
ly as satisfactory 
meals in some of 
these stations as 
The trains are started 
with two warning-bells preceding the 
starting-bell—a practice we have no time 
for, but which is admirable where the 
The use that is 
made of spare rails is most extraordi- 
nary. All the telegraph poles are short 
sticks riveted to upright rails; the cross- 
road gates are made of rails; so are tlie 
frames of the cement platforms of the 
stations; so are the station-garden rail- 
ings, which are made by crossing the rails 
in a great variety of pretty patterns. 

The views from the car windows have 
been often said to remind us Americans 
of home, but they only suggest a certain 
part of our country—South Dakota more 
than any other—and only this because of 
the great areas of land under wheat, the 
nature of the trees, the appearance of low 
grade lignite coal in the earth, the use of 
wood for all structures, and in a general 
way by the character of the surface of the 
earth. The tremendous and showy-white 
churches which tower devouringly above 
the villages, the villages themselves, which 
are often mere collections of huts and 
cabins, and finally, the windmills set in 
rows or framing hollow squares—these are 
common Russian objects that are not at 
all American-like. 

In the Russian cities one lives fairly 
well, from a European stand-point. The 


in the best hotels. 





stoppages are so long. 
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hotels are not good, and where all classes 
are untidy, and discipline is either lacking 
or spasmodic, it is not possible that they 
should be. The only really excellent 
hotel that I found in my journeys was the 
Hotel Orient, in Tiflis, Georgia. It was 
managed by a Swiss and his wife, and 
they had learned to avoid Russians and 
Armenians in picking their servants, all 
of whom were Georgians. St. Petersburg 
has none but second-class hotels. Moscow 
has one great modern hotel building of 
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a stronghold of good fare. In the cities 
the best inventionsof the cooks of Europe 
are as familiar as pure Russian cooking, 
the chief elements of which I found very 
palatable. Stchi, the regular soup of the 
people, is not half bad; and borsech, which 
is stchi colored with beets, enhanced by 
other vegetables, thickened with sour 
cream, and eaten with a side dish of 
roasted buckwheat, is a dish that would 
win its way around the world. The best 
bread I have found anywhere, better even 





A MANCHURIAN SCENE, 


showy design, but while stopping there 
four days on my first visit I saw four 
women servants drunk, the hall porters 
were often smoking or asleep on duty, 
and the halls and stairs were very dirty. 
An excellent thing about all the hotels 
in Russia is that the servants needed for 
each floor are kept on that floor, where 
there is also a rudimentary kitchen. Tea, 
coffee, cooked eggs, bread and butter, hot 
water, and such simple things are to be 
had quickly, and so is the attendance of 
the hall porter, boy, and maid. Russia is 





than the Hungarian, is the Russian white 
bread. The bread of the people is black 
rye bread, like pumpernickel, but sweeter, 
damper, and looser. It is said to keep 
the teeth of the peasants white and their 
bodies strong. The tea of Russia, to one 
who has lived in England, where they 
drink a sort of tanners’ dye and call it 
tea, is delicious. It is always served in 
thin glasses, with sugar and a slice of 
lemon. The wines are extravagantly bad, 
excepting certain brands from the Crimea 
and from Bessarabia, which are nearly as 
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good as the Californian—the best low- 
priced table wines in the world. The 
servants are lazy, loquacious, and famil- 
iar. You always find this suggestion of 
democracy where there is autocracy, or 
tyranny, or slavery, or where society is 
divided into only two classes, as in Russia. 

The heaviest swel! on the steamship go- 
ing to Russia, an officer of the Empress's 
Guard, kept stiffly aloof from the cabin 
but was freely approached 
and engaged in conversation by the Finn 
and Russian peasants of the steerage. 
The fashionable men on their way to 
Yalta on the Black Sea for the grape-cure 
and the whirl of social dissipation went 
among the bundled-up dirty peasants on 
the forward deck, and passed their ciga- 
rettes to them to light their own with, and 
chatted freely with them. Everywhere 
in Russia I noticed this. The position of 
the man in uniform is as secure as that of 
the wretch in long boots and a sheep- 
skin coat, therefore they are at ease with 
one another. It is so in China, where 
the mobs flatten their noses against the 
mandarin’s windows to see what he is do- 
ing in his house. It is so in Turkey, 
where the Araba-ji, or cabman, turns his 


passengers, 


to his horses and chats with his 
fare, the pasha. Exactly so does the 
isvostchik, or cabman, of Russia. Of 
course this used to be so in the English 
feudal hall, where the lord and his re- 
tainers all ate together, and rejoiced over 
his successes and mourned his bereave- 
ments together. But to-day it has be- 
come an Asiatic condition, 

In an article about the people of Rus- 
sia and the degree of their civilization 
there should be a note upon the appear- 
ance they present. Since they include 
no middle class, there are but two sets to 
describe, and these may be fairly dealt 
with as the uniformed class and the mu- 
zhiks. When a visitor observes, before 
anything else, the multiplicity of uni- 
forms in the streets, far exceeding in 
number even to be met with in 
Germany or France, and then learns that 
the cities are under military rule, he 
jumps to the conclusion that it is an 
abundance of soldiery which litters every 
view with dull blue or gray cloth touch- 
ed with buttons of silver or gold. It was 
a long time before I learned that these 
military -looking garments were by no 
means all on the persons of soldiers, and 


back 


those 












to-day I cannot always be certain wheth- 
er a man in uniform is a warrior or a 
professor of rhetorie in a boys’ academy. 
It was in the Caucasus that I travelled 
along with a man in uniform who said he 
was an engineer, ard offered to prepare 
for me an account of the resources of 
that mountain district. Supposing that 
he was a leader in the highest branch of 
the army, I rejoiced at my good fortune; 
but presently another Russian said: ** You 
must not trust too much to what he says. 
He is simply the 
employé of some 
company owning 
land here and 
wishing to attract 
capital with which 
to develop it.” 

‘Isn't he an 
officer of the en 
gineer corps?” I 
asked. 

‘* He is simply 
a civil engineer,” 
said my acquaint- 
ance; and so I 
came by degrees 
to learn that all 
students, all gov- 
ernment emplo- 
yes, railway men, 
and = all profes- 
sionals, like doc- 
tors, lawyers, ar- 
chitects, and 
teachers, as_ well 
as all officials, 
civil or military, 
are obliged to 
wear uniforms. 
Therefore the sol- 
diers I saw romping with maid - ser- 
vants, wheeling baby - carriages, loafing 
and smoking on the corners, and going 
about by the thousand with overcoats 
caught by one buiton at the neck and 
worn with the sleeves loose, may not 
have been soldiers after all. As for the 
nobles, barring the quantity the men 
drank and the publicity with which the 
elderly women smoked cigarettes, they 
were as like the aristocrats of Europe in 
taste and richness of dress and apparent 
cultivation as one silk hat is like another. 
The muzhiks have been described to tire- 
someness perhaps. I was SO fortunate as 
to see them in both their summer and 
that is, before and af 
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ter they donned their warm sheepskin 
coats and wrapped their legs in cloth. 
At both times they were dull - looking, 
dirty folk, with very long hair and beards, 
with wives cruelly aged before their time 
and bent and wrinkled terribly. I thought 
them a very fine race physically, the men 
being stout and strong and often very 
large, while the young women were as 
promising, from the important point of 
view of motherhood, as any peasant wo 
men Lever saw. The utter hopelessness 
of the condition 
of the great black 
mass of peasants 
which underlies 
the liglit embroid 
ery of the uni 
formed class in 
Russia makes it 
the drunkenest 
peasantry in Eu 
rope. The facet 
that Russia is 
mainly a huge 
farm brings to 
that massa winter 
of idleness. The 
shortness of the 
daylight over the 
great northern 
half of the empire 
in winter tends 
greatly toincrease 
the drinking hab 
its of the muzhik 
Corn brandy, or 
whiskey, as we 
would say, is the 
staple intoxicant. 
It is a colorless 
liquid,as transpar 
ent as gin, but with the almost sparkling 
clearness of distilled water—fire would 
be a better word for this sparkle, because 
vodka is a liquid which starts a train 
of fire at the palate and blazes its way 
through one’s body to one’s boots. Sod- 
den drunkenness is what I saw most of. 
The peculiar, hilarious, noisy, exuberant 
intoxication of the whiskey drunkard 
which I had expected to see continually 
fell under my observation only two or 
three times in all my journeyings. 
Among the many important activities 
of M. Witte, the Finance Minister, none is 
more extraordinary than his effort to make 
the vodka trade a government monopoly. 
The scheme is attractively subtitled one 
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to counteract the evil 
ginal dram - shops. 


effects of the ori 
It aims to provide a 
purer grade of whiskey to the masses, and 


to break the power of the dram-shops, 
which have been so managed in the past 
as to make them pawn-shops as well as 


public-houses—even to the degree that it 
was possible for a muzhik to lose there 
not only his superfluities and his tools, 
but even his right to a share of village 
land—even his profit on his own labor. 
It was in 1895 that M. Witte began the 
building of the government monopoly 
scheme by introducing it in the prov- 
ineces of Samara, Ufa, Perm, and Oren- 
burg. Eighteen months later, in July, 
1896, it was extended to Bessarabia, Vol- 
hynia, Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, Podolia, Pol 
tava, the Taurida, the Black Sea,and Kher- 
son provinces. 

In these places the excise on vodka is 
abolished, and the government has estab- 
lished central liquor-depots in each prov- 
ince, from which supplies are distributed 
in sealed bottles and vessels to retail shops 
set up by the government in the towns 
and country districts. The little local 
distilleries, once sO numerous and _ pros- 
perous, are closed, and the drink is sup- 
plied to the state (by distilleries operated 
under government control) in quantities 
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and at prices fixed by the government. 
It is the law of South Carolina carried 
out consistently from the root—the pur 
chase of the grain and its distillation- 
instead of being begun in the middle, as 
by Governor Tillman. For the public 
convenience, let us say (of course, not to 
increase the sale of the liquor), licenses 
are issued to tavern and restaurant keepers 
and grocers to sell the government liquor, 
the licensees being selected for trustwor- 
thiness and good repute, and they hav- 
ing to sign an agreement that their ]i- 
censes are revokable at the government's 
pleasure. In connection with the scheme, 
temperance committees are formed in each 
province under the leadership of the Goy- 
ernor, and in the principal towns under 
the Marshal of Nobility, to prevent drunk- 
enness and establish attractive tea-shops, to 
wean the people from their taste for liquor 
—tea, by-the-way, being the commodity 
which it is said the government means 
next to monopolize. 

Wines, beer, and all other intoxicating 
beverages, as well as the government's 
vodka, may be sold by licenses under the 
same terms as the licenses for vodka-sell- 
ing are given out. 

The government's official announce- 
ments, after two years of experimenting 
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with the new law, are to the effect that it 
is working very satisfactorily. M. Witte 
made a tour of ten provinces in eastern 
and southern Russia where it is in opera- 
tion, and was confirmed in his plan to ex- 
tend the scheme all over Russia. It is 
declared that the better qualities of the 
liquor and the decrease of drunkenness 
have produced a reform whose good is 
already apparent. The unofficial news- 
papers of the empire do not altogether 
share this admiring and hopeful view of 
They declare that the 
government got a profit of fifty per cent. 
on the capital invested in the new enter- 
prise, and argue that this came of increased 
sales of the liquor, in addition to increased 
excise rates, so that it 


the new system. 


there 
is the opposite of a reform in the drink- 
Where the new 
system has been longest in operation it is 


is clear that 
ing habits of the people. 


asserted that the temper 
ance committees have 
failed to appropriate suf- 
make 
the tea shops attractive, 
and they are a failure. 
A serious loss to the un- 
fortunate small farmer 
has come from the clos 
ing of the loeal distiller- 
ies—abandoned 
the advantages 
cured by the large ones 
under government con- 
trol. The little distiller- 
ies afforded convenient 
markets for the sale of 
farm products, and pro- 
duced a waste that was 
utilized to feed cattle and 
enrich the land. <A con- 
siderable decline in cat- 
tle-breeding has followed 
the new and 
very small agricultural 
communities suf- 
fered other losses which 
to them are very severe. 

The nguzhik is 
being bled by the liquor- 
Even the gov- 
ernment admits that un 
der the new system the 
licensees, though obliged 
to sell vodka cheaper 
than under the old plan, 
still manage to get more 
from him than the for- 


ficient money to 


because 


of se- 


system, 


have 


still 


sellers. 
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mer price of the liquor by charging for 
the use of glasses, corkscrews, and what- 
ever the poor peasants need in connec- 
tion with this liquor, and by exacting 
high prices for the relishes sold at the 
bars. These evils, being understood, are 
to be dealt with by law. 

The muzhik, who possesses self or popu 
lar government in its purest and simplest 
form in the management of his village 
which is all the world to him—has always 
shown remarkable skill and moderation 
in the use of this right. He has seen his 
own and his village rights shorn and in- 
vaded from time to time in ways and to 
an extent which must 


lave seemed mon 
strous; but then, as always, he has proved 


himself the patient, amiable, simple, and 
docile creature that he is. He believed, 
for instance, from the beginnings of his 
nationality that, though he was a chattel 
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of the nobles, yet the land was his irrev- 
But 
ished the land was partitioned, and the 
villagers got only a portion, which is now 


ocably. when serfdom was abol- 


seen to be generally less than is actually 
necessary for the support of the inhab- 
itants, whose numbers have greatly in- 
creased. New abuses have crept in, ow- 
ing to the muzhik’s simplicity, his lack of 
ambition, and the vices of drink, gaming, 
laziness, and aboriginal disregard for the 
nihilist 
clare his present state as a freeman a 


morrow, so that the writers de- 
worse and more hopeless one than his 
former serfdom. And the calmest men 
official life—admit that the 
condition of agriculture is desperately 
bad. With a characteristic rebound into 
despondency that is a Slav trait, the jour 


—even in 


nals which have recovered from their ju- 
bilation over the proposed reform of the 
drinking habits of the people now de- 
clare that there is no hope for reform 
by the government, and that the muzhik 
can only be turned from drunkenness by 
multiplying the and 
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spreading education among the 
masses. 

Of course this is true, and it 
is the hostility of the govern 
ment to the spread of enlight 
enment by schooling, by travel, 
and by the introduction and 
multiplication of serious litera 
ture, that renders impossible a 
valuation of future 
based upon European compari 
sons. 


Russia's 


For myself, I cannot fore 
see the consequence of a long 
continuation of present Russian 
methods in Europe, because | 
cannot begin by conceiving 
their durability; and yet the 
tell that these 
maintained, that the 


self-interest of those who gov 


Russians me 


must be 


ern Russia demands the main 
tenance of conditions, 
that with enlightenment must 
come rebellion, unrest, reforms 
in the 
tional 


present 


direction of a constitu 
and with 
this latter alone must come the 
breaking up of this huge feudal 
landlord's estate. 

His vil 


lages suggests the capacity the 


vovernment 
government of his 


Russian peasant possesses, sad] 


rude and undeveloped as it is 


His ‘‘artels” prove that this capacity is 


strong enough for him to govern him 
self, which we are taught is a mightier 
thing than the taking of a city. They 
show that he can make himself indus 
honest, thrifty. foresighted, re 
sponsible (nearly everything, in fact, that 
he is not 


trious, 


until such combination gives 
The 
revolutionized—a 
beast of burden in man’s guise transform 
ed into a full-fledged man, or woman, for 
the women 


him the chance to redeem himself). 
artelshik is a muzhik 


make good artelshiks also. 
They are developed out of the familiarity 
with and training in co-operative man 
agement which the peasants get in the 
little communes or village gov®rnments 
To a certain extent the artels follow the 
line. They are an institution pe 
culiar to Russia,‘and of great interest to 
all mankind. In a Foreign Office report 
of Great Britain they have recently been 
most carefully studied and explained—a 


Same 


task which the Russians have never un 
dertaken It seems that 
an artel is simply a company or associa 


for themselves. 
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tion of peasants for the prosecution 
of a certain kind of labor or trade in 
a certain place, or for the perform- 
ance of a single task. The custom of 
forming these companies has obtained 
there since the fourteenth century, 
though it grew out of a habit of cer- 
tain Cossacks formed four centuries 
earlier. These Cossacks were fighters 
and brigands, who continued their 
warlike organizations in peaceful times 
for the division of their labor and of 
the spoils of hunting and fishing, and 
for the sale of their war booty and 
plunder. They carried their trade up 
the Dnieper, and so taught the boat 
men of that river the advantage of 
forming the artels, which they still 
maintain. The system is to-day ap- 
plied to the work of hunting, fishing, 
farming, mining, banking, custom 
house, post-office, and railway work, 
and there are artels of laborers, me 
chanics, porters, factory-hands — of 
many sorts, pilots, bargemen, steve 
dores, herders of every sort of cattle, 
musicians, beggars, and even horse- 
thieves. It is impossible to say how 
many artelshiks, or even artels, there 
are, because no statistics upon the 
subject have yet been published. It 
is certain, however, that in the higher A VILLAGE POLICEMAN—WINTER DRESS 


fields of labor the institution is vig- 
orously extending, though in the sim- 
pler relations of unskilled labor the 
practice of hiring individual muscle 
in the ordinary way is elbowing out 
the simpler artels of laborers. 

Until recently the government has 
practically closed its eyes to the exist 
ence of the artels (except as it has 
employed them in certain works), re 
garding them with disfavor as being 
socialistic institutions, and yet re- 
fraining from opposing them because 
they confine their energy to the in- 
dustrial purposes for which they are 
formed, and because they undeniably 
tend to the improvement of the mu- 
zhik, his work, and his value to the 
state. The Zemstvos, or provincial 
assemblage, has exercised whatever 
iittle governmental influence over 


them has been necessary, and there 
have not been until lately any laws 
concerning or affecting them. Even 
A PEASANT GIRL IN NURSE’S DRESS. now these new statutes mercly record 
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and extend to minor artels the rules gov 
erning the more important ones, the ** ex 
change artels.” 

The 
old, time has so perfected the 
regulations and customs governing these 


Nothing more has been 


necessary. institution is so very 


simple 


bands of workmen, and tle peasants are 
themselves so familiar with the system, 
and so well suited by character and tem- 
perament to submit themselves to it, that 
no interference by legislation has been 
needed. 

When we come to describe these bands 
and their methods and operations we shall 
see that once again, as in the case of the self- 
government of the villages, this absolute 
monarchy offers the strongest contrast to 
its own main system of government by 
tolerating the purest form of socialisi'‘c 
co operation among its people. 

In an artel each member has ap equal 
share in the duties and work, and receives 
an equal share of the profits, except in 
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the cases of such elders or head men 
as are obliged to for the 
of the Such a man 
may not be able to do his share of the 
entitled to more 
than an equal share of the profits. All 
the members are responsible for the 
work 


negotiate 
work members. 


labor, and may be 


and conduct of each member. 
In choosing their fellow-members the 
artelshiks give tlhe preference to rela 
tives or members of their own village 
communities, 


some artels, like those of 


or district though in 
the 


men, the mere possession of the neces 


fisher 
sary tools is sufficient. Age, character, 
and personal fitness for the work to 
be engaged in are, however, the usual 
qualifications, and women are only 
admitted to the agricultural artels, or 
those which are wholly composed of 
like the that cultivate 
tobacco in one of the provinces, and 


women, ones 
which 
An en 
trance fee has to be paid by each newly 
member. 


the great grain-handling artel 


loads the ships at Archangel. 


from 12 
cents in the simple agricultural artels 
to $500 in the 
There are thirty 
of these exchange artels in St. Peters 
1714 
They have three thousand members. 
Their business is of two kinds: 


made This varies 
the exchange artels- 
chief ones of Russia. 


burg alone, some dating from 


load 
ing and unloading merchandise from 
ships, railway cars, or 
the work of clerks and 

in the banks, business houses, and 


wagons, and 

messengers 
rail 
way stations. They are preferred as bank 
messengers and carriers of money, and 
are obliged to deposit money for securi 
ty for their honesty. If they steal or 
lose money, and the amount of security 
they have given is not sufficient, the artel 
to which they belong is held responsible 
for the loss. It is the same if an artel- 
shik damages or loses any article intrust 
ed to him. 

Each artelshik is appointed by the elder 
of his guild, with whom alone negotiation 
for his service must be carried on; but 
when there is not work enough for all the 
artelshiks in any guild, a member will 


get work for himself as an independent 
individual. 
there is sometimes more 


Lt of course also happens that 
work than an 
Then it goes into the 
open market and hires labor, often paying 
more for it than its own members are re- 
ceiving. 3ut it is a fact that the artels 


artel can perform, 
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are charged with too often sweating 
their employés. 
dishonesty on the part of the hired 
laborer which naturally follow such 
a course are so serious that the rail- 


The carelessness and 


ways owned by the government are 
gradually replacing artel labor with 
labor got in the usual way. 

I have not gone into the details of 
the management of the great and old 
artels, but they are as complete as 
centuries of experience would natu 
rally render them. The system deals 
justly with the artelshiks and the pub- 
lic; it provides that no artel can break 
up while it has a contract in hand, 
that no member can sell his place, 
that any one may resign and be im- 
mediately paid his share of the com- 
mon capital, that a member may be 
expelled, that if he dies his fellows 
shall arrange and pay for his funeral 
and deduct the cost from his share, 
turning the rest over to his heirs—and 
so on and so forth, throughout a com- 
which ineludes 
fines, a division of the funds into re- 
capital, capital, and 
working capital, and which arranges 
for the care of the sick, the aged, and 
the widowed. 

W hoever 


knowledge of 


prehensive scheme, 


serve security 


has even a_ superficial 

the the 

muzhik knows that in the readjust- 

ment of his relations to the state 

under Alexander II. the amount of 

land allotted to the peasant was not pro- 
portioned to the larger population that 
has now come to the country. The rest- 
less, migratory character of the peasant 
is therefore increased by necessity, and 
in a general way it has come about 
that only the adults, who are neces- 
sary to work their land, and who can 
live on its proceeds, permanently re- 
main in the villages. The others go off 
to the great cities to be nurses, cab-driv- 
ers, artelshiks, and individual laborers, or 
else move in considerable bodies over the 
face of the country, seeking work upon 
the large farm-estates, or in those agri- 
cultural districts which are not well sup- 
plied with their own labor. Thus, espe- 
cially in the harvest season, the peasant 
finds chances to bring home a little mon- 
ey to meet the exactions of the tax-col- 
lector, the needs of the family, and the 
payments needed to keep up easy rela- 
tions with the village merchant, whose 


condition of 


CZAR'S 


PEOPLE. 


A POOR MUZHIK 


bill for vodka is often the heaviest tax 
the improvident muzhik has to pay for 
his variety of existence. The scattering 
of the farm-laborers in search of work is 
the chief and most curious movement of 
these people. They migrate in vast num- 
bers, and not always with either plan or 
reason, travelling hundreds of miles from 
their homes to seek a doubtful chance, 
when an assurance of work may be had 
at a tenth of the 
direction, 


distance in another 


The migration occurs in early 
spring, and the return journeys are made 


in late autumn. Since the fares on the 
railways have been made the cheapest in 
Europe, and especially since a fourth- 
class fare established, almost 
especially for these roving laborers, the 
railway statistics show in actual figures 
a large fraction of the mass that moves to 
and fro to gain from the land of others 
that which they have not land enough 
of their own to get. 


has been 


, 
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And here comes the artel again to play 
its part, though of late agricultural artels, 
except for the mere harvesting of heavy 
crops, are rapidly vanishing before the 
methods that obtain in other countries. 
But the farm artels do yet exist in great 
numbers, and the harvest artels are like- 
ly to increase as new ground is broken. 
Being accustomed to the selection ofa 
starosta, or elder, in each village, and to 
the partial sharing of responsibility and 
the vielding of full obedience at home, 
the wanderers form their artels simply 
and easily on the village model, and work 
under its rules without friction. It is 
towards the end of winter that those 
peasants who can be spared from one or 
more villages meet and elect their eld- 
er, who goes to the locality where work 
has been had before, or where it is rumor- 
ed to be obtainable, and makes a contract 
to deliver the labor of the artel. The 
entrance fees of the artelshiks suffice to 
buy the few and simple tools they need. 
The pay for the work is usually in farm 
products, which are sold by the elder at 
the market rate. The artelshik used to 
return to his village in October, to spend 
the winter in idleness or worse, and this 
is the rule to-day, except as a new sort 
of artels, formed for what are called 
cottage industries, are breaking into the 


hideous nightmare of the winter's sleep 
of the muzhik. The industries in ques 
tion are the manufacture of simple in- 
struments, toys, and ornaments of wood, 
which were at first very rude and poor 
because of the lack of proper tools, but 
these are being provided by the invest 
ment of private, and even in some cases of 
government capital, and the products are 
improving so rapidly that there is reason 
to augur well for this new effort towards 
the redemption of the peasantry. 

Wherever the artels exist and are pros- 
perous they improve the members by giv 
ing them the advantage of travel, or by 
allowing them to remain at home occupied, 
and with the ability to get the minor com- 
forts of life, by inciting them to industry, 
by stirring within them pride in good 
work, by adding responsibility in them- 
selves and their companions, by softening 
their lot, and in a dozen lesser ways shak 
ing them out of the stagnation of mere 
animal existence. Artels formed among 
factory hands have even been known to 
lead to the purchase of a factory by the 
hands, to the partial payment for a school- 
house in another instance, and to such im- 
provement in the character of the work 
done in other cases that higher wages and 
advancing prosperity have come to both 
workmen and employer. 
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\ ISS MARIA WELWOOD’S house 
p was on Locust Street—the street 
that climbs the hill, and melts into a 
country road, and then joins the turn- 
pike over which the stage used to come 
every day from Mercer. It was such a 
house as one sees so often in Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland—stone and brick— 
mostly stone, so that the bricks seemed 
to be built in in patches, to help out. It 
stood back from the street, behind a low 
brick wall that was crumbling here and 
there where the plaster had fallen out; 
but the vines heaped on the coping and 
trailing down almost to the flag-stones of 
the foot-path outside hid the marks of 
years and weather, so it never seemed 
worth while to repair it. In the spring 
these flag-stones were white with falling 
blossoms of the plum-trees just inside, 
and petals from the Pirus japonica drift- 


MISS MARIA. 






















ed over and lay among them like little 
crimson shells; later in the season Per- 
sian lilacs waved their delicate purple 
plumes over the head of the passer-by, 
who could see, for the wall was low, a 
pleasant old garden at one side of the 
house. To be sure, it held nothing more 
choice than old-fashioned perennials, that 
showed their friendly faces year after 
vear—peonies, and vellow iris, and the 
powdery pink of queen-of-the-meadow— 
and between them what annuals might 
sow themselves, with here and there a 
low bush of old-man, or musk, or clove- 
pink. The house itself was low and ram- 
bling, and much bigger than Miss Wel- 
wood needed—her family being herself 
and a cousin, Rose Knight. A nephew. 
Charles Welwood, lived with her until 
he was twenty-four, and, for that mat- 
ter, considering the number of his visits, 
continued to live with her, now that he 
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**AND WHO'S GOING TO SUPPORT ’9EM?’ DEMANDED MRS. BARKLE 
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was thirty. But the nominal household 
was herself and Rose; a ‘‘ good girl,” Old 
Chester called Rose, sensible, and mod- 
est, as a girl should be, and not too pret- 
ty, for that inclines to vanity. As for 
Miss Welwood, she had certainly been 
pretty when she was young; and now 
that she was over fifty she was like some 
little ruddy winter apple; there was the 
touch of frost on her brown hair, but 
her cheek had a fresh color, and her eyes 
were bright and smiling; she was little, 
and had a pretty figure, which she held 
very erect. ‘* Because,” she used to ex 
plain, ‘‘ when I went to Miss Brace’s acad- 
emy, my dear, I was obliged to carry at- 
lases on my head to make me stand 
straight.” Miss Maria would have liked 
to put atlases on Rose’s head; but, alas! 
Rose did not agree with her; and there 
it ended, for Miss Maria was one of those 
people who always want other people to 
do what they want to do. This charac- 
teristic does not belong to the reformer, 
but it is agreeable to live with. ‘‘ Dear 
Maria Welwood,”’ Old Chester called her 
-except Mrs. Barkley, who called her, 
generally, ‘‘a perfect fool.” Now Mrs. 
Barkley loved Miss Welwood, that was 
why she called her a fool; and, besides, 
she limited this opinion to Miss Maria’s 
way of allowing herself to be imposed 
upon. 

When you come to think of it, there is 
nothing which makes us so angry at the 
people we love as their way of letting 
themselves be imposed upon. 

Charles Welwood and his little income 
of about $300 a year had come to Miss 
Maria as the legacy of a dying brother, 
and for twenty-three years she had de- 
voted herself and her pocket-book to him. 
When Charles was nearly sixteen, Rose, 
the orphan daughter of a far-away cous- 
in, was also left, as it were, on her door- 
step—probably on the principle of to him 
that hath shall be given. ‘‘And if you 
don’t call that an imposition!’ Mrs. Bark- 
ley said. ‘‘She’s got those two children 
on ber hands, and it will interfere with 
her chances of marrying—you see if it 
doesn’t!” 

Perhaps it did; certainly Miss Maria 
had not married. There had been a 
time, when she was about twenty-eight, 
and Mr. Ezra Barkley, Mrs. Barkley’s 
brother-in-law, came to live in Old Ches- 
ter, that she may have had hopes; but 
nothing came of them. Miss Maria be- 
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gan by admiring Mr. Ezra because of his 
learning; and then his kindness to ev- 
erything and everybody went to her own 
kind heart; but, to tell the truth, ex- 
cept: for that kindness, which made him 
excessively polite to her as well as to 
everybody else, Mr. Ezra did not notice 
Miss Maria very much. She used to 
look at the back of his head in church, 
and listen, awe-struck, to his conversa- 
tion when she came to tea with Mrs. 
Barkley, and she was apt to take her af- 
ternoon walk—Charles clinging to her 
hand--down the street by which Mr. Ezra 
returned from his office. But though Mr. 
Barkley offered her a hymn-book once or 
twice, and bowed with great friendliness 
whenever they met, and saw her home, 
with a lantern, and slow, ponderous po- 
liteness, when she spent the evening 
with his sister-in-law, she could not feel 
that there was anything significant in 
his attentions, because he offered these 
same civilities to every lady in Old Ches- 
ter with the same gentility of manner 
and real kindness of motive. So Miss 
Maria hid her little fluttering tenderness 
in her own heart, where it lay, like a fly 
in amber, while the placid years came 
and went. But the memory of the bur- 
ied hope was like some faint soft fra- 
grance in her life. She never forgot it. 


As for her two young people, when they 
arrived at those years of indiscretion of 
which matrimony is often the outward 
and visible sign, propinquity suggested 
that they might marry; but for onee it 
would appear youth was prudent. Nei- 
ther displayed any tender symptoms. 

Charles was absorbed in making water- 
color sketches, in the hope that he might 
one day be an artist, and had no time, he 
had been heard to say, contemptuously, 
for sentimentality. As for Rose, she had 
never *‘ taken to Charles,” Miss Maria used 
to admit, sadly; besides, all such possibil- 
ities ended when Charles, at twenty-four, 
still dependent on his aunt, save for his 
$300, married, suddenly, a nice, ineffi- 
cient, sickly girl, without.a cent, who 
promptly presented him with twins. 

‘* And who’s going to support ’em?” de- 
manded Mrs. Barkley. ‘‘Ideclare—twins!” 

‘* But you can’t blame dear Charles for 
that,” Miss Maria protested. 

‘* Not blame Charles? Well,I'd like to 
know—” Mrs. Barkley began; but ended 
by telling Miss Maria again that she was 
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a perfect fool about that boy. ‘‘ You've 
always spoiled him, and you always will!” 

Miss Welwood had spoiled Charles, aec- 
and yet, he 
really was the one child the 
‘spare the rod” precept did not apply— 
Unnaturally 

If he had 


died young (as Miss Maria always feared 


cording to Old Chester rules: 
to whom 
naturally good. 

good might be a better term. 


he was 


he would) he might have had a memoir 
written about him, which would have been 
put in all the Sunday-school libraries; 
for in those days the anemic child was a 
great part of spiritual literature. He had 
a sort of angelic beauty when he was five 
or six,with his pink cheeks, his large blue 
eyes, and his yellow hair that every after- 
100n was curled up into a long, sleek roll, 
tied blue 
‘good,’ and he was fond of hymns, and 
to Heaven 
brought tears to your eyes. Dr. Laven- 
dar once compared him to little Samuel, 
and said he was a “‘ godly child.” After- 
wards, Dr. Lavendar may have apologized 
to Samuel-—-though Charles never was a 
naughty boy. He 
nests, or smoked behind the barn, or play- 


and with a ribbon: he looked 


used say things about that 


never robbed birds’ 
Perhaps that was 
why Dr. Lavendar was apologetic. But 
be that as it may, he kept on being good 
in spite of prophecies that a child who 


ed marbles on Sunday. 


had never been tied to a bed post, or sent 
supperless to bed, must turn out badly. 
He was a ‘‘ good young man,” too; and 
by he was a good husband, anda 
better—or at more extensive— 
father every for he 
thirty, he and his poor foolish wife had 


by-and 
least a 


year when was 
themselves and five children to look after. 
The way in which Charles looked after 
them was to bring them, whenever things 
were going badly with him, to Old Ches- 
ter to visit Miss Maria. But never mind 
that: he certainly did do everything a 
mortal husband could for his sickly Edith, 
and he loved each of the five babies dear 
ly, and was ready and willing to love five 
more, if the Lord sent them to him 
Charles was a religious man, and believed 


for 


that the Lord was responsible for bring- 
ing into the world all these delicate litile 
children, whose father could not support 
them. He had also a sincere affection for 
his aunt, and meant it in all simplicity 
when he told her that it was very sweet 
to him to take favors from her hands. 

‘* Why don’t you tell him,” demanded 
Mrs. Barkley, when Miss Maria repeated 
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this to her—‘‘ why don’t you tell Charles 
Welwood that it would be very sweet to 
you to take favors from his hands?” 

The color came into Miss Welwood'« 
face, but she only said, mildly, “ You 
never did appreciate Charles.” 

‘Oh, I appreciate him,” Mrs. Barkley 
said, grimly. Mrs. Barkley sat straight up 
in her chair darning stockings: . 
tle 
face, and a very high crown to her head 


she was 
a lit woman, with a thin, melancholy 
Her hair, which was still brown, was part 
ed in the middle, or a little to one side of 
the middle, and brought down over }y 
cheeks in loops and then twisted up be 
She had very bushy ey: 
brow s, which twitched when she talked. lt 
a way that, being coupled with a deep an 


hind her ears. 


masculine voice, inspired her listener wit 
a sort of alarmed respect. ‘‘ Now, Maria 
she went on, “‘ this is the sixth time he ha 
come to stay with you since he was ma 
ried; and those children—” 

their little 
Maria, ‘‘they are such pretty children!” 

‘*They’re well enough. I 
you won't spoil them as you did 
father.” 

** Well, he very Matt) 
anyhow,” Miss Maria defended him,*‘ an: 
amiable; a word of compla 
There are not many men who vy 
rebel at 
hands " 

‘* Maybe their aunts might rebe 
Barkley said. 

‘I think it 
marry Edith to take care of 
Miss W elwood. 

** Then 
her? And look at all those children; li 
is perfectly delighted with this last one 

** Well, I should hope so!” 
Maria, with spirit. 
pretend to be so heartless ? 


indifferent 


‘* Bless hearts,” said Mi 


only hope 
tLhel 
is unselfish, 
never 
ould 1 
sick wife on th 


having a 


1,” Mrs 


was noble 


why doesn’t he take care o 


said 


have to his off 


spring?” 


‘Indifferent?’ cried Mrs. Barkley, wit 


a parent 


a snort. 
five children into the world, just to star 
I call it something worse than 
difference.” 

Miss Welwood held up her hands, hx 
rified. 

‘*My dear Matty, I can’t think that 
quite delicate.” 


‘em? 


a ssh iss 


Miss 
‘*Matty, how can you 
Would you 


‘“What do you call bringing 


‘If they were kittens, he could drown 


‘em. As it is, he just gives them | 


you.” 





MISS 


‘My dear Matty!” said poor Miss Wel- 
wood again. She said to herself that some 
time she would certainly lose her temper 
with Matilda Barkley. 

‘‘There’s no use getting into a passion, 
Maria. I’m only speaking the truth. 
You know I am always perfectly open 

ith you. You seem to like being im- 

sed upon; IL suppose that’s why you are 
supporting Charles's family—though my 
pinion is that a man hasn’t any business 
to have a family if he can’t support it. 
He is worse than an infidel 

‘* Matty—” 

‘That's the Bible. I suppose I may 
quote the Seriptures?”’ 

Miss Welwood sighed. Mrs. Barkiey 

ished her spectacles up on the bridge 
of her nose, and said, ‘‘ How’s Rose?” 

‘“ Why,” said Miss Maria, *‘ she’s very 

ell, the dear child!” 

After that there was peace, for Mrs. 
Barkley liked Rose as much as she dis- 
liked Charles, and she listened with a 
crim chuckle when Miss Maria told her 
that Rose had done this or that—put up 
ten quarts of strawberries, or made over 
her best dress so that it would do for an- 
other season. ‘‘She won't let me buy 
her a new one,” said Miss Maria—‘* such 
in obstinate child!” 

‘* Pity Charles hasn’t a little of her ob- 
stinacy,” Mrs. Barkley couldn't help say- 
ing. Which was a mistake, for it made 
Miss Welwood go home, and Mrs. Bark- 
ley had to sit all by herself until tea-time, 
fuming at the way Maria Welwood ‘‘ was 
imposed upon.” 

Il. 

Mr. Ezra Barkley was a fat, placid man, 
rather bald, with that look of aged youth 
which is so confusing. He might have 
been fifty or thirty with equal probabili- 
ty; in point of fact, he was nearly fifty. 
He was a good deal of a dandy; and 
though not exactly worldly, was supposed 
to have rationalistic tendencies—believ- 
ing, it was. said, that the world had been 
created in six periods of time instead of 
six days. Thus the awful interest of the 
freethinker was attached to him, and it 
was known that Mrs. Barkley made his 
conversion a subject for special prayer. 

Perhaps Miss Welwood prayed for him 
too; but she never said so. 

Mr. Barkley’s deplorable rationalism 
was the outcome, his sister-in-law thought, 
of his learning, and she was apt to re- 
mind him, in a sad bass, that the wisdom 
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of men was foolishness with their Crea- 
tor. His wisdom, it must be admitted, 
was almost entirely confined io statistics; 
but that did not shake Old Chester's be- 
lief that he was a learned man. He 
had a slow amiability which impatient 
persons called stupidity; and his kind 
ness to animals was proverbial. But the 
best thing about Mr. Ezra Barkley was 
that he knew how to listen. Indeed, he 
had a genius for listening. Now there 
are few things that are more endearing 
than the grace of listening with attention. 
The man who permits us to dogmatize or 
rhapsodize, with a nod or murmur at the 
right place, has in him the material for 
friendship; indeed, my own belief is that 
matrimony itself would be deprived of 
half its dangers if one party to it would 
cultivate the art of listening. 

As for Ezra Barkley, he listened to 
his sister-in-law and never interrupted; 
when he did speak, it was generally to 
give some small, quite irrelevant piece 
of information of a statistical nature; 
but he expressed no opinions of his own. 
This had led Mrs. Barkley, in the course 
of years, to the conclusion that he had no 
opinions. But that was her mistake. 

‘* What do you suppose,” Mrs. Barkley 
demanded the evening of the day that she 
had been so candid with Miss Maria 
‘what do you suppose, Ezra? That boy 
Charles has put every cent of his money 
into some patent oil-can! I only hope he 
won't induce Maria to put hers into it. 
I know she’s giving him money to live on 
now—he hasn't anything to do. How 
different he is from Rose! She is so sen- 
sible and industrious.” 

Mr. Ezra Barkley crossed his legs, as 
one who would assent, comfortably. 

‘* Well, Maria said that Charles said it 
troubled him dreadfully to be dependent 
on her even for a little while; and then, 
if you please, she said that nobody was 
‘more sensitive in such things than 
Charles was.’ I told her I was glad to 
hear it—very glad indeed to hear it!” 
said Mrs. Barkley, in a dreadful bass. 

Ezra rose and went over to a large 
wicker cage which held some of his pets; 
he opened the door and took out two little 
green paroquets, and, balancing one on 
each forefinger, he came back to his arm- 
chair. He expressed no opinion concern- 
ing Charles’s dependence upon his aunt. 
He seemed absorbed in scratching the 
head of one of the little parrots. which 
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uttered small, shrill cries of 


but he was listening 


approval ; 


‘*And then what do you suppose she 
She said that it was very difficult 
for the artistic temperament to consider 
I just said,‘ Maria Wel 
wood, the artistic temperament is another 
(You know, Ezra, 
I make a point of being perfectly open 
with Maria.) ‘There is too much of this 
‘ovenlus ” that debts, 
lets its female relations support it,’ I said. 
And just all 
Ezra!” 

Ezra shook his head in melancholy as 


said? 


earning money. 


name for dishonesty !’ 


doesn’t pay its or 


think of those children, 


‘**Are you aware,” he said, 
the lullaby - 
Charles’s family suggests the fact 
word lullaby is thought to be 


reference to 
the 
derived 
Lili 
the 
vils who had taken the female 


word - your 


from the name of Adam's first wife 
Abi? 


suceubse de 


She was said to be queen of 
form.” 

‘I told her,” Mrs. Barkley continued, 
i@h Mr. Ezra had 


just wished Charles had half the spirit 


as thor not spoken, ‘*I 
Rose has!” 

Ezra watched the paroquets climbing 
ip his leg, heels over head, so to speak, 
for the little creatures, grasping at his 
lifted them 
selves up and up until they gained his 


trousers with beak and claw, 


welcoming hand and were fed with small 
crumbs of sugar. 

‘* Rose is a superior girl, Ezra,” Mrs. 
Barkley announced, in the tone of one 
Mr. Barkley 
scratched one of the little green heads too 


who dares a contradiction. 


hard, and the bird bit at him angrily. 
‘But she is an expense to Maria,” Mrs. 
went ‘and I wish — I 
she had a home of her own, Ezra.” 

‘She rapidly,” 
times I find it 


> ly] ‘ } 
Barkley on, Wish 


converses somewhat 
observed Mr. Ezra; ‘‘ at 
difficult to 
‘*To follow her? 
get used to that.” 
to apprehend her. 
she is a very pleasing young lady.” With 
Mr. Ezra Barkley put the parrots 
back in their Now Mr. Barkley 
could put two and two together as well 
as anybody else: Rose was a superior 
girl; he was unmarried man. He 
had listened to Mrs. Barkley too many 
years to doubt either of these proposi 
tions—or the obvious deduction; but he 
still to listen, and stroke 
parrots’ heads, and look blind. 


} 


Oh, well, one would 
Nevertheless, 
this 


cage. 


an 


continued his 
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On this particular evening, however 
he was really interested in what his sister 
in-law said of Miss Welwood and Charles 
The fact was Ezra Barkley knew that Miss 
Maria believed in that oil-can to such ai 
extent that she wanted to put every bit 
of her money into her nephew’s hands 


that he might invest it for her and they 


She had 
and had 
She was 


to contribute the money to start the e 


might both grow rich together. 
met him only the day before, 
told him of Charles’s project. 


terprise, she said, and Charles was to co) 
tribute time, and they were to divide 1 
profits. That she 


the bargain she never doubted. 


vas getting the best « 


‘* Charles says he is going to divi 
the profit with me,” she said; ‘‘but o 
course I sha’n’t allowthat! At least |] 
leave it all back again to those precio 
children.” 

‘But suppose he does not acquire tl 
Mr 
inquired. ‘‘If you will permit me to s 
so, Miss Maria, I but 
anxious.” 

But Miss Welwood's confidence cor 
not be shaken. 


as you might say, fortune?” Bark] 


cannot feel—al) 


‘If there was any do 
about it, my darling boy wouldn't want 
me to invest my money in it, you knov 
Mr. Ezra said nothing, and Miss Maria 
felt she him by i 
but she hoped she had not hurt his fee 
He certainly did not look wound 
ed; he bowed politely, and asked her 


had silenced her log 


ings. 


she had any idea how many eggs ther 
were in ashad roe. She said, with imm« 
diate 


ber — over 


interest, she supposed quite a num 
hundred, perhaps 
when Mr. Barkley gave what he called 
the ‘‘ approximate number,” she threw uj 


two 


; anh 


her hands in the greatest astonishment. 
‘“Dear me! You 
so! You have so much information, Mr 
Ezra.” 

Later in the evening Miss Maria r 
peated what she had learned concerning 
shad roe to Rose,and added that it was 


very improving to talk with Mr. Barkley. 


and said: don’t say 


‘*T’m sure it must be,”’ Rose said, grave 
ly, ‘* but it’s very serious to think of eat 
ting so many little fish at a time.” 

Miss Welwood looked at her young 
cousin sidewise; it seemed to her Ros 
was making fun of Mr. Barkley. 

‘* Well, there is nobody so kind as Mr. 
Ezra, she said, with spirit; 
‘‘and I only wish I knew half as much 
does!” And Miss Maria be 


anyhow,” 


‘ . 
as ne then 
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van to talk about the oil-can and her fu- 
ture wealth—(‘‘ for I won't have Ezra 
laughed at,” she said to herself) 

As for the oil-can, Miss Welwood had 
made up her mind to put almost half of 
her little capital into Charles's hands. 
‘he fact was, her nephew’s enthusiasm 
.bout the oil-can was as sincerely hope- 
ful as though he had been the inventor, 
instead of merely the promoter 

Why,” he said, his big visionary blue 
eves shining with excitement. ‘‘there is 
ibsolutely no doubt. It ean’t fail. It 


simply can't. Why, just see: the coun 
try population of the United States is, 
ell,say so much: now supposing there 
e nine souls to a family—well, say ten 
it’s easier to divide by ten, and it’s bet 
ter to be on the safe side; though, of 


ourse, there are a great many families 
vhere there are only five--or even two, 
ike you and Rose. But it’s more con 
servative to say ten souls to a family: 
you see at once how many families there 
pe” 

‘* And every family must have an oil 

n?” eried Miss Maria 

‘*Ah! but wait,” Charles said. ‘* That's 
the country population. Now the num- 
ver of villages in the United States where 
»y don’t have gas You see what I 
m trying to get at?” 


“Why, of course!” his aunt. said. 
‘Why, here is Old Chester, for instance: 
I'm sure Matty would take two We 
must give one to Dr. Lavendar, Charles; 
he mustn't buy it 

Charles, proceeding with his caleula 
tion, did not stop to think of the profit 
on Mrs. Barkley’s purchase. ‘* We can 
reckon certainly on such and such a 
number to be sold in small villages, to 
say nothing of tle poor people in cities.” 

‘Can't we have some cheaper for the 
poor?’ Miss Maria asked, sympathetically, 

But Charles would not stop to answer 
questions. ‘‘ You see,” he said, *‘ it’s per 
fectly easy to figure the profits!” 

Edith was so excited that she began to 
augh hysterically, and Miss Maria caught 
ip the youngest from the floor, and cud 
dled him, and kissed him, and bade him 


“oO to sleep: 


And when you awake, 
You shall have a cake, 


} 


And a coach and six little horses! 


sung Miss Maria, ‘* because we are all 
going to be rich, you precious little 
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Theodore!” And the fifth, being so 
named because he was, Charles said, ‘‘a 
gift from God,” cooed and gurgled, and 
everybody was very happy. 

Except Rose. Rose had shown no in 
clination to trust the oil-can; not beeaus: 
she had any superior wisdom, but just be 
cause Charles advocated it. 

‘But never mind, my darling child,” 
Miss Maria said; *‘ when my profit comes 
in—Charles says it will be certainly ten 
times what I invest—I will give half of 
it to you!” 

‘**'No,” Rose declared, gayly, ‘‘ I’m not 
going to have any oil-can money. I'm 
going to wait until Miss Bailey gets mar 
ried, and then I’m going to have her 
school; and you and Charles and Edith 
can live in a palace, and not burn gas, 
so you can have an oil-can in every 
room.” 

‘*Oh, Rose won't believe in any of 
my projects,” Charles said, much wound 
ed. ‘* Rose thinks, Edith, that we ought 
to stay in the tavern, instead of visiting 
Aunt Maria.” 

‘Oh, now, my dear Charles,” protested 
poor Miss Welwood, putting the gift of 
God down on the floor—‘* my dear chil 
dren, please—” 

‘* Well, Charles, I must say,” Rose re 
torted, ‘‘I don’t see how you can be un- 
der such obligations to Cousin Maria.” 

‘Oh, my dear Rose,” sighed Miss Wel 
wood, ** please—” 

Edith, as usual, began toweep. ‘‘ Charlie 
always paints a picture for aunty when 
we've been making her a visit,” she de 
fended her husband. 

‘It is very sweet to me to owe every 
thing to aunty,” Charles said, stung and 
helpless. ‘* Where one loves, one can ac 
cept.” 

‘“Well, you must love a good deal,” 
Rose flung out 

‘*] do,” Charles declared. ‘* And just 
let me say, Rose, that it is the little 
nature that is afraid of an obligation. 
Aunt Maria has made me what I am; I 
admit it—I am proud to admit it. And 
when the money comes in, it shall all 
be hers.” 

Oh, but Charlie,” Edith whimpered, 
‘sha’n’t we have a little?” 

At which there were tears and protests 
and explanations, and Rose went whirl 


ing out of the room, angry and ashamed, 


her young heart bursting with the sense 
of her own dependence. 
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It was in February that these dreams 
of affluence first began to dazzle Miss 
Maria’s eyes; and they grew more daz- 
zling as the spring went on. Charles had 
gone back to Mercer, so that he might be 
‘‘on the spot,” to look after the family 
interests, and Edith had been sent South 
to escape the March winds. As Charles 
had pointed out, the expense of her jour- 
ney would be covered ten times over 
when the first dividend came in. When 
Miss Maria repeated this to Rose, the girl 
dropped down upon her knees beside the 
little, trim, upright figure, and hugged 
her. 

‘‘And in the mean time you pay her 
expenses?” she said. 

‘*That has nothing to do with it,” said 
Miss Maria, affronted. 

‘‘Tt strikes me that it has a great deal 
to do with it,” Rose retorted. ‘‘ Cousin 
Maria, what should you do if—if the oil- 
can exploded?” 

‘*Oh, it is to be very strong,” Miss 
Welwood explained. 

And then Rose explained: ‘‘I meant if 
it failed, dear?” 

‘Oh, Charles says it can’t fail!’ Miss 
Maria declared, cheerfully. ‘* Charles 
says it’s absolutely sure.” 

3ut if—if?’ Rose persisted, patting 
Miss Maria’s hand, and putting it up 
against her cheek. 
cried the other, and then 
bade Rose move back a little from the 
fire. ‘‘It’s bad for your_complexion to 
scorch your cheeks, my dear. When I 
was young, we were never allowed to 
come nearer the fire than the outside 
edge of the hearth-rug.” 

‘‘Ts that the reason your complexion 
is so pretty?” said Rose. 

And Miss Maria said ‘* Nonsense!” 
again, and blushed, and said that once 
Mr. Ezra Barkley had paid her a compli- 
ment on her color.: ‘‘ He was remark- 
ing upon the number of tons of roses 
used every year, and he said something 
about my cheeks. Of course he said it 
in a very polite and genteel way.” 

‘“Why, Cousin Maria!” cried Rose. 
‘“Well! When is it to be?” 

‘* Fie, fie!” protested Miss Maria. ‘At 
Miss Brace’s, Rose, we were always told 
that jests upon the affections were indel- 
icate. Not that you meant it so, my dar- 
ling, of course.” 

‘*The question is, what does Mr. Ezra 


‘* Nonsense!” 
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mean?” said Rose. ‘‘I shall certainly 
ask him his intentions.” ‘ 

Miss Welwood gasped with dismay. 
‘‘Miss Brace used to say that any allu- 
sion to matters of the heart was ‘ exceed- 
ingly unladylike,’” she declared; but she 
half sighed. ‘‘He’s always very kind, 


Rose, but he has never thought of such a 
He is too superior for—for such 
I think learned men are apt to 


thing. 
things. 
be.” 

It seemed as though her fresh face fell 
into lines of age, and Rose, looking at 
her, felt a sudden pang of pity. ‘ Let’s 
talk about the oil-can,” she said; and 
Miss Welwood was ready and eager for 
the subject. 

Indeed, as the spring went, Miss Wel- 
wood talked of little else. Her confi- 
dence grew with the season; in May she 
was eager to give Charles still another 
thousand dollars for the enterprise, which 
‘‘needed pushing,” the profits being, 
Charles said, merely a matter of propor- 
tion. 

‘*The more you push, the more you'll 
get,” he said. ‘‘It’s self-evident.” 

‘Why, of course!” said his aunt. ‘| 
think, Charles, I'll put in two thousand 
instead of one; it seems foolish to simply 
cut off future profits because of a little 
present inconvenience.” 

‘‘That’s perfectly true,” he told her, 
adiiringly, ‘‘ but there are very few wo 
men who would have the business keen 
ness to see it. Still, dear, you must be 
your own judge. I consider you quite 
as good a judge in business matters as 
I am, and I wouldn't you for the 
world.” 

‘*Do you hear that, Rose?” cried Miss 
Maria. ‘Charles says he considers me 
as good a judge in business matters as he 
is (of course I'm not); but what do you 
think of that?” 

“T think that Charles is quite right,” 
Rose said, dryly. 

However, the two thousand dollars was 
given, and still another two. By this 
time more than three-quarters of Miss 
Maria’s eggs were in one basket—from 
which, indeed, no chickens had yet been 
hatched; hence the ‘‘ present inconven- 
ience”” became very obvious, not only to 
Miss Maria and Rose, but to Mrs. Bark- 
ley—and consequently to Mr. Erza, who 
played with the paroquets, and listened, 
and at last gratified Mrs. Barkley by nod- 
ding silently when she observed that if 


“re 
urge 





Rose were married, things would be easier 
for Maria. 

They were sitting in the grape-arbor, 
with a little table between them; it was 
just after dinner on Sunday, and, as was 
Mrs. Barkley’s habit when the weather 
permitted, the coffee had been brought 
out to this shady place, and now it was 
being stirred and sipped, and the sermon 
discussed. A little later, when the sun 
should burn through the leaves and look 
in at the western end of the arbor, Mrs. 
Barkley would grow drowsy, and pick up 
her religious paper, and go off to take a 
nap; but just now she was alert. She 
had said what she thought of Dr. Laven- 
dar’s sermon, and added that he was plain- 
ly failing; then remarked, significantly, 
that he was, however, still able to edify 
and instruct upon matters of doctrine. 
Then she said that she declared it was too 
bad, Maria Welwood hadn’t got a new 
bonnet yet! 

‘I don’t know where this is going 
toend,” said Mrs. Barkley. ‘‘ Maria is re 
ally pinched for money. Rose is a good, 
economical girl, but she does eat, and 
she has to have clothes.” Mrs. Bark- 
ley’s eyebrows twitched, and she looked 
at her brother-in-law with anxiety. 

Ezra took off his glasses and examined 
them; then he rubbed the bridge of his 
nose thoughtfully. ‘‘ Were you aware, 
Matilda, that glass was discovered by the 
accident of—” 

‘*No, I wasn’t. Now, Ezra, I'm al- 
ways perfectly open with you, so I’m go- 
ing to give you some advice. I never 
shrink from giving advice. Some people 
do. Ionce heard Dr. Lavendar with my 
own ears say he did not like to advise 
people. He said he always ‘hoped they 
would do the other thing’—which was 
very foolish in him, for why shouldn't 
he advise the other thing, to begin with? 
Well, well, he’s getting old. However, I 
only wanted to say that you are really 
getting on in years yourself; and—and 
Rose Knight is certainly a superior girl. 
A very superior girl, Ezra!” 

Ezra breathed on his glasses 


and pol- 
ished them with his handkerchief, and then 
held them up to see if they were bright. 


‘She’s twenty-five. I call that just 
the right age for a man of fifty, Ezra; 
and she’s a good, capable girl, and she 
has about as much religion as you like. 
(Dear me, Ezra—you know my prayer for 
you in that regard?)” 
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Ezra coughed. 

‘‘T mean, she isn’t like Grace Smith, 
running to church all the time, when she 
ought to be at home looking after things.” 

‘*You may be interested to know,” said 
Mr. Ezra, mildly, ‘‘ that the scientific re- 
searches of Bishop Colenso prove that 
the children of Israel could not have—” 

‘‘ Ezra!” said Mrs. Barkley, with proper 
indignation, ‘‘ not in my presence, if you 
please! J avoid ‘profane and vain bab- 
blings, and oppositions of science falsely 
so called! (You'll find that somewhere 
in ist Timothy, Ezra; Ladvise you to look 
it up.) But to go back to Rose: Maria 
has brought her up to have the greatest 
respect for you; I’ve heard her myself 
tell Rose that your conversation was most 
improving.” 

Mr. Ezra was plainly gratified, though 
he pooh-poohed the compliment. ‘‘I fear 
that I can scarcely hope that my conver 
sation would be of interest to so bright a 
young lady as Miss Rose.” 

‘*Fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Barkley. 
‘‘Of course it is. What you said at 
breakfast to-day about chairs being used 
in Egypt 3300 before Christ would in- 
terest.any young person who is quick 
to learn, as Rose is. No, Ezra; Rose is 
all I could expect to find in any girl out 
of our own family. And if she were 
married, Maria could live with her—at 
least until she gets back that oil-can mon- 
ey that that Charles has stolen! I call it 
stolen. I told Rose so frankly. I’m per- 
fectly open witli Rose about Charles.” 

Mr. Ezra _ recalled, silently, the reply 
that he had heard Miss Rose make to this 
remark—“ As for getting back the money 
for the oil-can, I’m afraid she can’t!” 
And then Rose had flung up her head, 
and laughed, and showed all her white 
teeth, and Mr. Ezra believed that there 
was a joke somewhere. But just now 
his heart was heavy at the thought of 
Miss Maria’s troubles. 

**Do you apprehend,” he said, labo 
riously, ‘‘ that Miss Welwood’s circum- 
stances are really, as you might say, strait- 
ened?” 

‘‘T know they are!” his sister-in-law 
said, her eyebrows twitching. ‘‘ Ezra, 
she’s sent away Jane. You know Jane's 
been with them since—why, it’s seventeen 
years if it’s a day !—and she’s had to send 
her away, and she and Rose (good, capable 
girl!) do the work. And Maria looks worn 
out,” said Mrs. Barkley, nearly crying, 
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‘‘and it’s all that Charles! Somebody 
ought to do something. Of course we 
can’t give Maria money; she wouldn’t 
take anybody else’s money, though she 
thinks it’s all right for that boy Charles to 
take hers! But then she likes to be im- 
posed upon. Oh dear! Well, she is a 
perfect I’ve told her so. Well, 
Ezra, I’m going up stairs to liedown. But 
just remember, Rose is a superior girl. 
It’s queer no man has had sense enough 
totake her. But men haven’t any sense!” 
ended Mrs. Barkley, with a snort. 

As for Ezra, he went and got his cat, 
and settled back in his chair, rubbing 
pussy’s ears with an absent hand, and re- 
flecting. It was warm and still in the 
arbor; a honeysuckle swaying in some 
warm, wandering breath of wind threw 
a Jacing shadow over the pool of sunshine 
that, at the western end, began to widen 
over the uneven flags. 

** Well,” said Ezra Barkley to himself, 
‘it is certainly very distressing—very 
distressing ;” and after a while he added 
that it certainly would be very pleasing 
to have an agreeable young person in the 
house. And so Miss Maria had brought 
her up to have a great respect for him? 
The thought increased his respect for Miss 
Maria. It occurred to him that if Rose 


fool. 


liked ‘‘ facts,” he could certainly interest 


her. He decided to make researches in 
the line of ladies’ clothing: he would tell 
her when gloves were introduced into 
England; he would divert her with the 
height of the head-dress in the fifteenth 
century; and he was sure she would be 
astonished to learn that boots with point- 
ed toes had been thought, in the Middle 
Ages, to be obnoxious to the Deity, call- 
ing down His wrath in the form of the 
pestilence of the black death. Yes, it 
would be very agreeable to have a bright 
young creature eager to listen to his facts. 
Poor Miss Maria! she was anxious, no 
doubt, and was worrying over money 
matters. ‘Ladies ought not to have 
such anxieties,”’ thought Mr. Ezra. ‘‘ Poor 
lady! Well—it is very hard. Young 
Charles’s conduct is certainly reprehensi- 
ble. But something must be done—some- 
thing must be done.” His eyes narrow- 
ed with thought, and he sighed once or 
twice. He scratched the cat under her 
chin, which caused her to shut her eyes 
and wave her tail and purr loudly. The 
pool of sunshine widened to his feet; the 
arbor was hot and still, and the heavy 
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fragrance of the tall white lilies crept 
like some tangible sweetness into the 
shadows under the grape leaves. Mr. 
Ezra nodded a little, his hand sunk into 
the soft warm fur, and he and the kitten 
slept soundly. 

IV. 

The summer passed, and 
Maria did not get a new 
deed, the time of new bonnets seemed 
postponed and still postponed. How 
ever, four of Charles’s children came to 
pay her a visit, as, in the business anxiety 
of the last month, Charles had felt un 
equal to the care of them; and Edith was 
preparing for another gift from God, and 
so really could not (‘‘and should not,” 
Miss Maria said) have the burden of her 
entire household on her shoulders. It 
was while they were with her that the oil 
can exploded, to use Rose’s metaphor. 

When their father’s letter came bring 
ing news of the catastrophe, there came 
also a little package (‘‘Charles never 
forgets these darling children!” said Miss 
Maria) —a doll for small Edith, a book 
for one boy, a transparent slate for thx 
other, a rattle for Theodore. The distri 
bution of these gifts delayed the reading o! 
the letter with its big engraved heading, 
‘*The Universal Oil-Can Co.” The chil 
dren had been painting: it was a rain) 
afternoon, and Miss Maria had ruammaged 
in the garret among the possessions of her 
youth, and brought down her old paint 
box, and the four little people had been 
very happy over it. Dear me! don’t we 
all know those old paint-boxes of our 
maiden aunts—with cakes of dried and 
flaked water-colors, rubbed down, some 
of them, sidewise, or with holes worn 
through them by pointed feminine brush 
es—and the saucers, with their cracked 
films of crimson lake or gamboge still 
clinging to them! 

‘*T used to paint when I was a young 
lady,” Miss Maria said; ‘‘I studied the 
3erthollet method at Miss Brace’s. Dear 
me! I’m afraid I’ve forgotten a great many 
things we learned at Miss Brace’s. We 
used to have a class in making alum bas- 
kets, and we painted on velvet. It was 
certainly very.elegant. I don’t believe 
there are such schools nowadays. My 
paints are nearly worn out, but these pre- 
cious children won’t mind that—will you, 
my darlings?” 

The children did not mind in the least; 
so they were all put down around the 


Miss 
In- 


still 
bonnet. 
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table in the dining-room, each one with 
an old magazine full of wood-cuts, which 
cave great choice as to the subject to be 
colored. Small Edith, however, had been 
so enterprising as to possess herself of an 
old album, and with sacrilegious hand 
daubed at faded photographs of aunts in 
enormous hoop-skirts, and uncles in uni- 
form with baggy trousers. This had just 
been discovered with grief by Miss Maria, 
when Charles's letter and the package of 
presents arrived. At the mention of 
presents the four artists, greatly excited, 
slipped from their chairs, leaving the 
wood-euts of Little Dorrit half finished, 
and their brushes standing in dauby 
tumblers of colored water. Rose, on her 
knees among them, looked at the dolly’s 
shoes and drew on the transparent slate, 
and promised to read the book aloud, all 
the while raging at the tender father who 
bought presents out of Miss Maria’s money 
(and yet he was a tender father—nobody 
could possibly deny that). Miss Maria 
smiling at the children’s joy, and cuddling 
Theodore, read the letter with a startled 
look that changed into absolute bewilder- 
ment: The enterprise had failed; Charles 
was bankrupt; the money was lost—her 
money (and Charles’s time as well). She 
read with Theodore clinging about her 
neck, and she had to stop and kiss him, 
and listen to his rattle, and cuddle him, 
yet her bewildered eye followed Charles’s 
bold handwriting with dreadful clear- 
hess. 

‘* Rose,” she said, tremulously, ‘* I’m 
afraid it’s bad news, my dear.” 

Of course then it had to be read aloud 
to Rose. This was a terrible task—Rose 
kneeling on the hearth-rug, playing with 
Charles’s children, and saying not one 
word; but Miss Maria saw the girl’s 
cheek grow rigid over her set teeth, and 
little Edith shrunk away from her, fright- 
ened at the anger in her eyes. 

‘Of course, Rose, my darling,” the 
old cousin said, timidly, ‘‘it zs serious, 
but—” 

‘ Yes, it’s serious,’ Rose said, grimly. 
She put the eldest boy down from her 
knee; there was a sort of repugnance in 
the very way she touched the child that 
made her, an instant afterwards, catch 
him in her arms and kiss him, ashamed 
of herself. The children, squabbling joy- 
ously over their possessions, felt the sud- 
den cloud, and looked up, wondering. 

‘““OF course it’s serious; but never 
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mind, my dear,” Miss Maria said; ‘‘ we'll 
get along.” Then, her hands shaking, 
she opened the letter again and tried to 
take in the facts: an infringement; a 
miscalculation as to the amount of alloy 
in the metal, necessitating a much higher 
price than had been reckoned; the plant 
now almost worthless; unfortunate litiga- 
tion necessary. Possibly, only possibly 
—‘*but we must leave no stone unturn- 
ed,” Charles said, courageously ;—possi- 
bly a little more money might set the 
thing on its feet. (‘‘ But I haven't any 
more,” said Miss Maria to herself.) How 
ever, that it was the Lord’s doing Charles 
had no doubt. ‘‘ Dear boy! what a les- 
son he is to me!” said Miss Maria, her 
eyes fulloftears. ‘‘ What should I de if 
he were rebellious, or did not put his trust 
in his Heavenly Father?” The submission 
in her face silenced Rose’s bitter tongue. 
The girl squeezed her hands together, and 
did not open her lips. 

‘* He bears it so beautifully,” said Miss 
Maria, wiping her eyes. ‘‘ Did you notice, 
Rose, on the third page, where he says— 


let me see, here it is:—‘ but we know the 


Lord will provide’? Dear, precious boy! 
What an example he is!” 

‘What kind of an example?” Rose 
said, curtly; and then burst out crying, 
and knelt down at Miss Maria’s side, and 
put her arms around her waist, and asked 
to be forgiven. ‘‘ You're an example! 
I wish I were a quarter as good.” 

As for Miss Maria, she was afraid she 
had been harsh, and kissed Rose’s brown 
head, and said: ‘‘Come, come! Never 
mind; it will all be right!” 

But Rose eould not hold her tongue. 

‘*Charles meant well, Isuppose, Cousin 
Maria; but it isn’t enough in this world 
just to mean well. I hate him! How 
could he let you suffer?” 

And then Miss Maria had to scold her 
again, and then apologize again, and then 
bid her cheer up and look after those 
precious children. After that she went 
up Stairs, leaving the children to Rose and 
their toys, and sat down on a big chintz- 
covered chair beside her bed. She want- 
ed to be alone and get her breath. It 
was growing dusk, and the vines grew 
so close about the windows, drooping 
even in a green fringe from the lintels, 
that the room was dark—too dark to read 
again the bleak facts of Charles's letter, 
or the words of sacred comfort that she 
had known and lived on these many 
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years —long enough before Mr. Charles 
Welwood had adopted them as his own. 

‘*T haven’t any more money; and what 
are we going to do?” she said to herself, 
in despair. And then 
what her nephew had said. 
will provide ; these darling children are 
His,” said Miss Maria, and got up in the 
darkness, and knelt down beside her big 
four-poster, and hid her face on the soft 
lavender-scented pillow. When she got 
up, rather stiffly, for she had knelt there 
a long time, she wiped her eyes, and 
went smiling down stairs to the children 
and Rose. 

‘*My darling Rose,” she said, *‘ of course 
it's unfortunate. But it isn’t the worst 
thing in the world. Suppose some of 
you were dangerously sick! Would I 
think of mere money then? No, indeed! 
We'll along nicely ; and—and we 
mustn’t let Charles know how serious it 
i would feel so badly. Besides, it 
isn’t so very bad, so never mind! Now 
don’t let’s talk about it any more. These 
precious children must have their supper 
and play with these nice presents their 
dear father has sent them, and have a 
happy time. When they’ve gone to bed, 
we'll talk it all over.” 


remembered 


“Yes, He 


she 


get 


is; he 


y 
At first Miss Maria shut the appalling 
fact that she was penniless in upon her- 
self and Rose. Charles came flying down 
to Old-Chester to explain and to protest at 
fate. He made no excuses; why should 
he? He too had lost everything he pos- 
sessed, although a new baby came just 
at that moment to comfort him—a new 
baby that was to be called Maria. He 
had lost all he had in the world, so he 
certainly was not to be blamed, he told 
his Edith; besides, as she would remem- 
ber, he had distinctly said he would not 
urge his aunt Maria to invest. ‘It was 
her own judgment, you know, Edith,” 
said Charles; ‘‘I really can’t feel myself 
responsible.” 
Charles was in hopes of getting a place 
railroad office. But be- 
fore going to work he came (on borrowed 
money) to condole with his aunt and to 
He felt that it might be well, he 
told her, for her to mortgage her house 
and invest the money, living on the in- 
terest, less the interest on the mortgage. 
‘‘T’m sure I could get ten per cent. for 
you on some perfectly conservative stock.” 


as a clerk in a 


advise. 
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‘* But mightn’t there be a Jittle risk, 
dear Charles ?” Miss Maria objected, mild 
ly. ‘‘Not that I don’t trust your judgment 
absolutely,” she added, quickly, for sh: 
thought he looked hurt. 

3ut what are you going to live on? 
Charles faltered, his blue eyes staring at 
her in dismay; ‘‘ what are you going to 
do?” 

Alas! how many times had Miss Wel 
wood asked herself that very question, he: 
gentle heart sinking lower and lower at 
the blank reply of silence in her ow; 
mind. She did not consult any one, but 


she spent a good deal of time on her knees 
beside her big high bedstead; and of lat 
she thought a glimmer of light had fallen 
on the subject. 

‘* You've got to have something to live 
Charles repeated, in a bewildere 


on,” 
way. 

‘* Well, I have an idea,” she said. No 
I am not going to tell you; it shall be : 
surprise. But I’m sure it’s going to be : 
good thing.” 

She had told Rose her ‘‘ idea”; she had 
to tell her, for the girl had been in a frenzy 
of anxiety todo something; ‘‘anything,” 
Rose said, and meant it,—for she had a 
very determined plan of going to Mercer, 
to get a place in a shop. ‘‘There’s no 
thing in Old Chester for a girl to do,” 
Rose said, impatient, and loving, and 
raging at poor well-meaning Charles. 

It was to prevent this Mercer project 
that Miss Maria confided her idea. ‘* For 
you can help me, my darling,” she told the 
girl; ‘‘indeed, I couldn’t do it without 
you—you are so much fresher in some of 
the things than Iam. For instance, Rose, 
what is the length of the Amazon River 
I’m ashamed to say I've forgotten.” And 
then she explained her plan. 

Miss Maria had hoped, at first, to keep 
the knowledge of the catastrophe to her 
self, thinking in some irrational, tender, 
feminine way that if she gave no reason 
for her project of self -support, Charles 
would not be connected with it, and so 
would not be blamed. But of course the 
disaster had to be known. By its very 
nature an oil-can does not explode in the 
dark. Ina week Old Chester knew that 
Miss Maria Welwood had lost almost all 
her money, for there had been an after 
clap in the maturing of a note which, as 
‘*a matter of form,” she had endorsed for 
the Oil-Can Company. 

‘*But what's she going to live on?” 








Old Chester said, with a gasp of dismay. 
‘‘ What on earth is she going to live on? 
What is she going to do?” 

[It was poor Miss Maria’s question over 
again: ‘‘ What am I going to do to earn 
my living?’ Now this question, asked 
by the suddenly impecunious, middle- 
aged, unmarried woman, is ghastly; it 
was especially so in a place like Old 
Chester, where the demand for women 
in the industries was unknown. It is a 
wretched enough question even in the 
creat busy world, where there is so much 
to be done, but where, alas! this fright- 
ened feminine voice is lifted up in such 
a gathering chorus. No one can quite 
understand the misery, the sick hopeless- 
ness of the inquiry but the woman her- 
self. She begins by reckoning up her 
abilities: She can sew; yes, but who 
wants her sewing? Nobody! She can 
keep house, in a small way; yes, but for 
one such position a hundred applicants 
are already entreating — younger, clev- 
erer, better-looking, perhaps. Nursing; 
yes, in the tender, ignorant, old - fash 
ioned way. But see the crowd of women 
educated in the science and business of 
caring for the sick: who will take her, 
when a dozen trained nurses are ready at 
every doctor’s elbow? Teaching? Yes; 
but come now, can you or I, at fifty, re- 
member the multiplication table? And 
contrast the curriculum of the private 
school to-day with that which prevailed 
fifty or sixty years ago! No; we mid- 
dle-aged folk have the education of life, 
truly; we know the multiplication table 
of anxieties and sorrows, the subtraction 
table of loss, the division table of respon- 
sibility. Deportment and religion we 
might, perhaps, impart; but who is ready, 
at a moment's notice, to instruct eager 
and irreverent youth in—dear me! what 
does not youth study nowadays? Yet it 
was to teaching that Miss Maria Welwood 
looked to provide bread for herself, and 
bread and butter for Rose, and bread and 
butter and jam for Charles’s children. 

‘*There’s nothing else I can do, Mat- 
ty,” she pleaded to Mrs, Barkley, who sat 
snorting with anger and misery. 

‘*Maria,” said Mrs. Barkley, her eye- 
brows twitching violently, ‘‘you are a 
perfect fool!” 

Miss Welwood had sought to soften 
the blow which she knew the knowledge 
of her poverty would be to Mrs. Barkley 
by bringing a little present with her. It 
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was no more than a slipper-bag, which, 
before this grim fact of poverty had taken 
possession of her thoughts, she had made 
for her friend; since then she had been 
so anxious and confused she had forgot- 
ten to present it. 

‘*T promised it to you a month ago,” 
she said, ‘‘and I am ashamed to say I 
forgot to bring it over, Matty; but here 
it is now.” 

‘*You needn't apologize,” said Mrs. 
Barkley. ‘I’ve lived all my life with- 
out a slipper-bag; I guess a week or two 
more won't hurt me. Besides, I don’t 
wear slippers. Still, I’m obliged to you.” 

‘*T’ve had so much on my mind,” said 
Miss Maria, nervously; and then con 
fessed. 

Poor Mrs. Barkley! She was so angry 
and so wretched that, for once, she could 
not speak; so Miss Welwood got in her 
explanations and intentions almost with- 
out interruption. She and Rose were 
going to support themselves by teaching. 
Then it was that Mrs. Barkley called her 
a fool. 

‘‘In the first place, all the children go 
to Miss Bailey’s, or else to the public 
school,” she said, with two little hot tears 
trickling down her nose. ‘‘ I wish Charles 
Welwood had to go out and break stones! 
But you’ll see that he has his trips South, 
and all his children dressed in—in gold,” 
said Mrs. Barkley, in a flight of angry 
and terrified fancy, ‘‘ but you, you poor 
dear Maria—” and then Mrs. Barkley 
snorted, and wiped her eyes on the slip- 
per-bag, and observed that, for her part, 
she never could waste her time making 
things like that! Miss Maria came and put 
her arms about her neck and kissed her. 

‘*Oh, Matty,” she said, ‘‘ what should I 
do without you? Ido thank my Heaven- 
ly Father that I've got such a friend!” 

‘* Well, then,” retorted Mrs. Barkley, 
**be guided by me. Come and live here. 
It will be a blessing to me. The greatest 
blessing. Maria, I shall think it all prov- 
idential if you'll only come.” 

‘* Matty,” said the other, the tears run- 
ning over her cheeks, ‘‘ it’s worth while 
to be poor! But I couldn't come here; 
no, dear Matty, no; you must not urge 
it. As for Miss Bailey, I wouldn't inter- 
fere for the world; I don’t mean a child's 
schoo]. I mean an academy for young 
ladies. You know Mrs. Dale had to 
send Ellen away to boarding-school; and 
Mrs. Wright told me herself once that 
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it was a great expense to her to have to 
educate Lydia away from home, and she 
didn’t know how she would manage with 
Mary and Agnes; and then the new peo- 
ple have girls, the rich Smiths have two; 
and Rachel King would send Anna, I 
know.” 

‘*Did you mean to have a boarding- 
school?” Mrs. Barkley demanded. 
‘I mean an academy, dear Matty, on 
the lines of Miss Brace’s; of course it 
never could be so fine, but I'll do my 
best. The young ladies may board, or 
they may return to their families at 
night, if their parents prefer.” And then 
Miss Maria produced her trump card: 
‘*In fact, Matty, my dear, I have ar- 
ranged an advertisement of the school, 
and it is to appear in the Globe next Sat- 
urday. This is a proof. (The geutle- 
man to whom I gave my notice called it 
a ‘proof’.)” She fumbled in a reticule 
at her side—a black bag with a band 
of flexible bead embroidery representing 
flowers and blue stars—and produced the 
notice; the bit of paper was flimsy and 
inky, and it had several typographical 
errors, but it displayed the advertisement, 
enclosed in a black border of inverted 
urns, which, in an upright position, 
formed the usual frame for the funeral 
notices in the Globe: 


PROS R CPO N SESE DOSE DEST SIDR SITE OOO ROY 
MISS MARIA WELLWOOD 
Begs Leave to Intimate to her Friends and § 
the Inhabitants of Old Chester that 
She Intends to Open an Academy 
On Monday, 20th of November, for the 
Instruction of Young Ladies, in 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography (with 
of the Globes and Mapping), 
Chronology, Drawing, French, Painting 
on Velvet, Berthollet Art System, Paint- 
ing on Glass, Mezzotinto, Alum Baskets, 
Wax Flowers, Plain and Ornamental 
Needle-W ork. 
Especial Attention will be given to 
Deportment and Religion. 
Miss WELLWoop, 
Locust Street, Old Chester. 


the use 
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‘*You know, Matty,” Miss Maria said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ we had all those things at Miss 
Brace’s. Dear me! can’t you just see 
Miss Brace when she opened the classes 
in September, with those white curls and 
her turban! Oh, my gracious, how we 
girls used to shiver when she pointed her 
forefinger at us! I sha’n’t do that, any- 
how.” 

‘“Nobody would shiver if you did,” 
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Mrs. Barkley assured her. ‘‘ Miss Brace 
was very genteel and dignified; but if you 
think, Maria Welwood, that you—” 

‘*Oh,” Miss Maria said, with eager hu- 
mility, ‘‘of course not! but I've got my 
notes, and I’m going to say just the same 
things. I was looking over her remarks 
on art this morning—lI took ‘em down in 
my commonplace-book—and I’ve commit- 
ted em to memory: ‘ The making of wax 
flowers is an art most suitable for young 
ladies; frost and snow may reign around 
us, and nip the tender blossoms in our 
gardens, but our homes may still be made 
elegant by delightful representations of 
Flora’s children.’ We began with the 
pomegranate flower,” Miss Welwood end 
ed, with a happy sigh of memory. 

‘** Well,” Mrs. Barkley said, morosely, 
‘I don’t believe anybody would pay 
twenty-five cents to learn how to make 
a pomegranate flower, nowadays; I 
wouldn’t. Anyhow, I don’t believe you 
remember it, Maria. I tell you the only 
thing for you to do is tocome here. Now, 
Maria—I—I—wish you would,” said Mrs. 
Barkley, with a sob. 

But Miss Welwood only patted the hard 
old hand, and said, cheerfully: ‘* Of cours 
I shall have to brush up a little. I wasn’t 
quite sure about the alum baskets, but | 
tried one to-day, and it came out pretty 
well. History is the only thing I’m ner 
vous about, but Rose is pretty fresh in 
that. As for arithmetic, of course I]! 
have all the answers in the book, so I 
can tell when the sums are not right.” 

‘** Well—” began Mrs. Barkley, slowly, 
and then burst out: ‘‘suppose Rose were 
to get married? You couldn't get along 
by yourself, so what’s the use of begin- 
ning?” 

‘* Rose get married?” said Miss Maria. 
‘*Well—I don’t see any prospect just now ; 
not but what any gentleman might be 
glad to have her.” 

‘** Tf she did, you’d go and live with her,” 
said Mrs. Barkley, decidedly, ‘‘so why not 
both of you come here until then?” 

‘*T wouldn’t think of living with her,” 
cried Miss Maria, with spirit; ‘* no, in- 
deed! If my darling Rose gets married, 
and leaves the academy, ['ll—I’ll just get 
something else todo. Or maybe by that 
time I'll have brushed up so I can keep 
along by myself. But no young gentle 
man is waiting on Rose. Why, there 
aren’t any young gentlemen in Old Ches- 


ter !” 
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Mrs. Barkley took off her spectacles, 
and looked at Miss Maria sidewise. 

‘*Suppose Ezra took a fancy to Rose ?” 

‘*To— Rose?’ Miss Welwood looked at 
her open-mouthed. 

‘“Yes, Rose,” Miss Barkley repeated, 
with asnap. ‘* That’s what I said.” 

** Rose!” Miss Maria faltered. And then 
she said, with a certain sharpness, ‘* He’s 
twenty-five years older than Rose.” 

‘* Well, well,” Mrs. Barkley interrupted 
erossly, ‘‘I only said ‘ suppose.’ ”’ 

Miss Maria, with the color hot in her 
face, said again something of age and 
youth; ‘‘and, anyhow, they never, either 
of them, thought of such a thing!” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Barkley, ‘* very like- 
ly I was mistaken. I was only suppos- 
ing, anyway. But there’s another thing 
somebody’s got to talk sense to you!)—I 
don’t believe you’d get pupils enough to 
pay for your shoestrings. Miss Brace 
was very superior, of course, but schools 
ave very different now—lI've been told.” 

‘*True,” Miss Welwood admitted; ‘‘ too 
true; and it is high time that things 
should improve. If I may be the humble 
instrument in educating young women as 
we were educated, Matty, to respect their 
parents, and honor their God, and learn 
how to walk across a room properly, and 
remember dates—(Do you recollect, ‘ Now 
Semiramis, Beautiful Sinner’—that stood 
for 1050 B.c., you know—N.8.B.S. Think 
how I’ve remembered that out of Miss 
Brace’s old chronology)—if I can teach 
them these things, I shall feel that the 
Lord had a purpose in taking away my 
money.” 

‘*The Lord!” cried Mrs. Barkley, angri- 
ly; ‘‘don’t put it on the Lord’s shoul- 
ders!” 

Afterwards, when she repeated this con- 
versation to her brother-in-law, Mrs. Bark- 
ley added that it was bad enough to think 
that the Lord was responsible for crea- 
ting ‘‘ that Charles!—though maybe He 
isn’t,” said Mrs. Barkley, in a deep bass; 
‘‘maybe it’s Somebody Else!” Which 
bold theology was quite startling, even to 
a man who had gone so far towards in- 
fidelity as to say that the size of a whale’s 
throat would have precluded the passage 
of a man of average size—‘‘ And we are 
not told in Holy Writ that Jonah was a 
dwarf,” Mr. Ezra had said, in one of those 
rationalistic flights which so shocked Old 
Chester. 

‘*That Charles!” said Mrs. Barkley. 
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‘Think of Maria, at her time of life, hav- 
ing to earn her own living!” 

Mr. Ezra frowned and sighed. ‘‘I fear,” 
he said, ‘‘that Miss Welwood will not 
find that appreciative demand for—”’ 

* An academy?” Mrs. Barkley finished. 
‘Of course not!” 

‘‘—-demand for alum baskets,” Mr. 
Ezra continued. He had not meant to 
finish his sentence in that way, but it was 
as good as any other; and it was his own. 
‘But Ieannot but admire,” he proceeded, 
‘* Miss Maria’s desire for independence; it 
commands my respect. Were you aware 
that the number of school-teachers in the 
United States was 

‘* Ezra,” said his sister-in-law, slowly, 
looking at him over her spectacles, ‘‘ to 
be perfectly open: if you are thinking of 
settling, I must say that Rose is a girl in 
a thousand. Dear me! dear me! I don’t 
know what men want nowadays!” 

And Mr. Ezra listened. 

vu 

Mr. Barkley came home from his office 
early in the afternoon. He had a care- 
worn expression natural to a man who 
has a heavy task before him; he stopped 
to look at the paroquets, climbing with 
beak and claw up the wires of the cage 
and squeaking shrilly at his approach; 
but he did not give them any sugar or 
scratch their heads. He was thinking to 
himself that in two hours—it would be 
over; he would be back again, and could 
sit peacefully down in his arm-chair, and 
let the parrots walk about over his 
shoulders and knees. 

“T do not,” he thought, ‘‘ understand 
this feeling of enlargement in the region 
of my throat. And my respiration is 
hastened. I think I am indisposed. At 
such a moment I should be especially 
calm. Perhaps it would be well to ar- 
range the interview to some extent.” 

Any immediate action is a relief; and 
Mr. Ezra went up stairs to his room, to get 
his brief together, so to speak. He dress- 
ed slowly, and just before he put on his 
coat he opened his watch, and standing 
before the little tipping glass on his high 
bureau, so that he might watch his ex- 
pression, timed himself. 

‘*T will open the subject by remarking 
upon the weather. ‘These October days 
are very agreeable.’ ‘Yes, Mr. Ezra,’ she 
will reply. ‘I trust your occupations do 
not keep you in-doors too much?’ I will 
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say. Here I might introduce some inter- 
esting data as to exercise. (Allow a min- 
ute.) Then I will try and bring up finan- 
cial matters, and speak, perhaps, of the 
hardships of life. (Allow five minutes.) 
And then I must ’—the perspiration start- 
ed to Mr. Ezra’s brow—*‘ I must remark 
that I should be pleased to smooth the 
path of life for her feet. Ending with 
the request that she should accept my 
hand.” 

Mr. Barkley looked at his watch. Four- 
teen minutes. Very good. Her repiy 
would no doubt take another minute— 
allowing for the ladylike hesitation which 
would probably precede it. Mr. Ezra 
grew more careworn every minute. 

However, he had to go. It was already 
a good half-hour later than he had planned 
to start. So he took his stick, and set his 
teeth, and opening the front door, let him- 
self out into the still October sunshine. 
His sense of the seriousness of his object 
imparted dignity to his rotund and some- 
what jaunty figure; he wore a fuil-skirt- 
ed frock-coat, and his high bell-crowned 
hat was set just a little on one side. As 
he walked he kept repeating to himself the 
form of his proposal. When he reached 
Miss Welwood’s gate he had only gotten 
so far as the ‘‘ hardships of life,” and he 
debated with himself for a moment as to 
whether he had not better walk on and 
finish his silent rehearsal before he put it 
to the touch. But while he stood hesi- 
tating, Rose came down the garden path, 
and when she saw him there came that 
flicker of fun into her eyes that was so 
disconcerting to Mr. Ezra. ‘‘ You'll find 
Cousin Maria in the parlor, Mr. Barkley,” 
she said. ‘‘Oh, quite so, quite so,” re- 
turned Mr. Barkley, alarmed, but so po- 
lite that before he knew it he found him- 
self ushered into the parlor and into Miss 
Welwood’s presence. 

Miss Welwood was seated at a spindle- 
legged table drawn close to the window, 
struggling, it appeared, to make wax flow- 
ers. She was deeply depressed. Her adver- 
tisement was to come out in two days, and 
the academy was to open in less than a 
month, and here she was ‘‘ brushing up” 
her accomplishments, only to discover that 
her hand had lost its cunning; for even 
Miss Maria could see that the heavy dark 
red spirals stuck to shaky green stems 
were as unlike the flowers she meant to 
make as the painty smell of the wax was 
unlike the fragrance of roses. Her fingers 
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were clumsy and trembling, and a dull 
feeling of fright was growing up in her 
breast. Suppose she should find she had 
forgotten the use of the globes?) Suppose 
that she could not remember Berthollet’s 
méthod? She looked up and saw Mr. Ezra 
stumbling among the chairs and tables, 
for the room was shadowy, even though 
the autumn nights had thinned the vines 
about the windows, and some of the broad 
five-fingered leaves of the Virginia-creep 
er were stained crimson. Miss Maria put 
down her wax-work with a faint sigh; 
she was awakening to a horrible sense of 
inability to meet a responsibility, and it 
was a relief to put it aside for a moment. 

** Why, Mr. Ezra,” she said, ‘‘it is in 
deed a compliment to have a call from 
a gentleman in the afternoon, especially 
from you! How is dear Matty?” 

Mr. Ezra Barkley took off his hat and 
wiped his forehead. ‘‘I fear I am inter 
rupting your delightful work,” he said, 
politely. 

‘*Oh, no, indeed,” she said. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t interrupt me, Mr. Ezra. I am 
making wax roses. I hope you think 
they’re—pretty good?” She looked at him 
wistfully. 

‘*Oh yes; just so; quite so; most bean- 
tiful ;” he assured her, kindly. ‘‘ These 
—ah—October days are very agreeable, 
Miss Maria?” 

‘**'Yes,” she agreed, “I suppose they 
are, but I’ve had a good deal on my mind; 
I have not noticed them, Iam afraid. You 
know Iam going to open an academy, 
Mr. Ezra?” ; 

‘* Yes,” he said, eagerly; this was more 
direct than he could have hoped—the ref- 
erence to exercise might be omitted, and 
he could proceed at once to financial 
matters and the hardships of life. This 
he did, with several statistical allusions 
to which Miss Welwood listened with 
deep attention. 

‘** Dear me,” she said, ‘‘if I only had 
some of your learning, Mr. Ezra, I am 
sure my academy would be successful!” 

‘** Well, now, for the matter of the acad- 
emy,” said Mr. Barkley, changing color 
violently, ‘‘may it not be possible that 
some other arrangement. may be made? 
In fact, I had in mind a—ah—plan which 
would make it possible for you to give it 
up. It is of this I came to speak this 
afternoon.” (Here Mr. Ezra looked at his 
watch.) 

‘“If you mean coming to live with 





MISS 
Matty,” she said, touched and smiling, 
‘it's just the kindest thing in the world 
for you both to think of it; but indeed 
I couldn't do it. Why, what would be- 
come of Rose?” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Rose would be there too,” 
Mr, Ezra said, warmly; ‘‘ in fact, person- 
ally, I would find her presence a most 
agreeable addition to the household.” 

Miss Maria smiled, but shook her head. 
‘“You are both of you just as kind as you 
can be; but I’m going to work, Mr. Ezra.” 
Miss Maria took up a strip of pink wax, 
and rolled it into a coil for the heart of a 
‘*Tndeed I do appreciate what Mat- 
ty offered,” she said; ‘* I shall never for- 
get it. And—and your kindness, too.” 
She looked at him as she spoke, and her 
lip quivered. 

‘*Miss Maria,” said the little gentle- 
man, ‘‘I was not referring to Matilda’s 
plan.” 

‘*Oh,” said Miss Maria, blankly. 

‘* No, ma’am,” said Mr. Ezra; ‘‘ I have 
an idea of my own, which seems to com- 
bine my sister’s wishes, with greater, as I 
may say, convenience, and—and suitabili- 
ty. Miss Maria, you may not be aware 
that the average life of the married man 
exceeds that of the bachelor by some 
years? And I—it—my sister—” Mr. 


rose. 


Ezra was very unhappy; he grew red, and 
put on his hat, and stammered, and took 


it off again. As for Miss Welwood, she 
sat up very straight, and squeezed her 
hands together under the table. She had 
forgotten Mrs. Barkley’s suggestion about 
Rose, but it all came back to her: he was 
going to offer himself to Rose! Her face 
grew dully red, but she did not speak. 
Mr. Barkley continued, bravely: ‘‘ I have 
given the subject much thought, and Iam 
convinced that my—my plan, as you may 
say—will be a desirable arrangement. I 
venture to hope that Miss Rose will not 
object to it, if you do not.” 

** Rose is very young,” Miss Welwood 
said, in a low voice. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know her—her sentiments.” 

**Very well, then,” said Mr. Ezra, and 
drew himself up, and looked at her with 
a kindly eye. ‘*‘ Miss Welwood, I have 
long felt the deepest esteem for you, and 
your present courageous attitude in this 
distressing financiai crisis has added admi- 
ration to esteem. Miss Welwood, though 
in matters so delicate as the affections I 
dislike haste, the exigencies of the present 
moment must be my excuse for so abrupt 
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a statement of my—my--of my—ah—as 
you might say, regard. Miss Welwood, 
will you do me the honor to accept my 
hand?” 

Miss Maria put down the roll of wax 
on the table, and stared at him without 
speaking. 

‘** You see,” he said, ‘‘ it will be—to me 
an agreeable solution of this somewhat 
difficult situation. May I hope that your 
sentiments towards me are not unkind?” 

‘* Why,” she said, in a whisper, ‘‘I 
don’t-—I don’t understand!” 

‘‘T am aware that my request may 
seem sudden,” Mr. Barkley explained, 
‘‘and I should have been glad to lead 
up to it with proper decorum; but I as- 
sure you, Miss Maria, of the warmth of 
my—my sentiments.” There was silence 
for a moment. Mr. Ezra’s face was red 
and anxious. ‘‘I trust I have not offend- 
ed you by the—as you might say, blunt- 
ness of my—of my address?” 

‘*No; oh no,” Miss Maria assured him, 
faintly. Then she added, in a low voice, 
‘But Matty? perhaps Matty would have 
wished—something else?” 

‘*Miss Rose will live with us,” said 
Mr. Ezra, with calm directness; ‘‘ that 
will be a gratification to Matilda, beyond 
a doubt.” 

‘I don’t know what to say,” Miss 
Maria said, beginning to roll a piece of 
wax in her trembling fingers. ‘‘I never 
thought.of such a thing—at least—not 
lately.” 

Then suddenly she put her head down 
on the table on the strips of red and pink 
wax, and covered her eyes with her shak- 
ing fingers. It had come—her long-de- 
layed romance. Her little hope had risen 
on glittering wings out of the amber of 
the past, where it had lain so long. Mr. 
Ezra had spoken ! 

She looked over at him, and put her 
hand out across the table and touched 
his arm timidly. ‘‘ Ezra,” she said, ‘‘ you 
do—care for me?” It seemed to Miss 
Maria, in the stress and reality of her 
calamity, that this was all unreal—ail a 
sort of play; as if she were looking at 
Mr. Ezra through the wrong end of a 
magnifying-glass. 

Her poor little words pierced the haze 
of Mr. Ezra’s mild and kindly wish with 
a shock; he, too, looked at her, silent. 

‘“Why—” he said, and stopped. After 
all, the days when such a question would 
have had meaning for Ezra were very 
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far back; perhaps there never had been 
such days;—kindly, silent, dull, with few 
thoughts and many facts, perhaps he 
never knew the answer a man might 
make to such a question. All he knew 
now was that here was a fact: a lady for 
whom he had great esteem was in need. 
But he looked at her, suddenly he 
blushed, and breathed a little more quick- 
ly; a break came in his calm, kind voice. 
‘*T hope you will think favorably of my 
offer?” He took her hand as he spoke and 
patted it, with evident agitation. ‘‘I en- 
treat you, Miss Maria!” he said. 

And Miss Maria smiled through her 
tears. 


as 


Mrs. Barkley nearly swooned, she told 
Miss Welwood afterwards, when Ezra 
came home and told her; and she added 
that, to be perfectly frank, Ezra was as 
stubborn as a mule. ‘‘ But upon my 
word,” said Mrs. Barkley, ‘‘I believe he 
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was right! Everybody is sometimes 
right, by chance; and I think, after all, 
that this is the best arrangement. But 
why didn’t I think of it myself? I wasa 
perfect fool!” 

As for Rose, the gayety leaped back 
into her voice, and she laughed with all 
the old flashing looks and rapid words, 
and declared that she was ready to say, 
‘Bless you, my children,” right away. 

3ut all the same she leld on to a quiet 
plan of her own in regard to some work 
Dr. Lavendar had proposed for her, which 
later was, it must be admitted, a blow to 
Mr. Ezra. 

Charles was delighted. He sent his 
aunt a wedding-present, bought from her 
last loan to him, and he wrote her a most 
beautiful letter, which he ended by prot- 
estations of unaltered affection, and the 
statement that, as things had turned out, 
it proved just what he had said: ‘ The 
Lord would provide !” 


CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJECTS. 


BY CAPTAIN A. 

LL matters connected with the sea 
JI\ tend to have, in a greater or less de- 
gree, a distinctly specialized character, 
due to the unfamiliarity which the sea, 
as a scene of action, has for the mass of 
mankind. Nothing is more trite than 
the remark continually made to naval 
officers, that life at sea must give them a 
great deal of leisure for reading and oth- 
er forms of personal culture. Without 
going so far as to say that there is no 
more leisure in a naval officer's life than 
in some other pursuits —social engage- 
ments, for instance, are largely eliminated 
when at sea—there is very much less 
than persons imagine; and what there is 
is broken up by numerous petty duties 
and incidents, of which people living on 
shore have no conception, because they 
have no experience. It is evident that 
the remark proceeds in most cases from 
the speaker's own consciousness of the un- 
occupied monotony of an ocean passage, 
in which, unless exceptionally observant, 
he has not even detected the many small 
but essential functions discharged by the 
officers of the ship, whom he sees moving 
about, but the aim of whose movements 
he does not understand. The passenger, 
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as regards the economy of the vessel, is 
passive; he fails to comprehend, often 
even to perceive, the intense functional 
activity of brain and body which goes 
on around him—the real life of the or 
ganism. 

In the progress of the world, nautical 
matters of every kind are to most men 
what the transactions of a single ship are 
to the passenger. They receive impres 
sions, which they mistake for opinions— 
a most common form of error. These 
impressions are repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and having the common note of 
superficial observation, they are found to 
possess a certain resemblance. So they 
serve mutually to fortify one another, 
and to constitute a quasi public opinion. 
The repetition and stereotyping of impres- 
sions are greatly forwarded by the sys 
tem of organized gossip which we call 
the press. 

It is in consequence of this, quite as 
much as of the extravagancies in a cer- 
tain far from reputable form of journal 
ism, that the power of the press, great as 
it unquestionably still is, is not what it 
should be. It intensifies the feeling of 
itg own constituents, who usually take 








the paper because they agree with it; 
but if candid representation of all sides 
constitutes a fair attempt to instruct the 
public, no man expects a matter to be 
fairly put forward. So far does this go, 
in the experience of the present writer, 
that one of the most reputable journals 
in the country, in order to establish a 
certain extreme position, quoted his opin- 
ion in one paragraph, while omitting to 
give the carefully guarded qualification 
expressed in the very succeeding para- 
craph; whereby was conveyed, by im- 
plication, the endorsement of the extreme 
opinion advocated, which the writer cer- 
tainly never held. It so happened that 
on the day this was published the paper 
was not delivered at the house by the 
local carrier; but some friends dining 
with him mentioned the quotation, from 
which they, units of the public, not know- 
ing his real position, had inferred that he 
was opposing the annexation of Hawaii. 
The paragraph quoted ran thus (the 
italics not being those of the writer): 


There is, however, one caution to be given 
from that military point of view beyond the 
need of which the world has not yet passed. 
Military positions, fortified posts, by land or 
by sea, however strong or admirably situated, 
do not by themselves confer control. People 
often say that such an island or harbor will 
give control of such a body of water. It is 
an utter, deplorable, ruinous mistake. The 
phrase may indeed by some be used only loose- 
ly, without forgetting other implied conditions 
of adequate protection and adequate navies; 
but the confidence of our own nation in its 
native strength, and its indifference to the de- 
fence of its ports and the sufficiency of its 
fleet, give reason to fear that the full conse- 
quences of a forward step may not be soberly 
weighed. Napoleon, who knew better, once 
talked this way. ‘The islands of San Pietro, 
Corfu, and Malta,” he wrote, “will make us 
masters of the whole Mediterranean.” Vain 
boast! Within one year Corfu, in two years 
Malta, were rent away from the state that 
could not support them by its ships. Nay, 
more; had Bonaparte not taken the latter 
stronghold out of the hands of its degenerate 
but innocuous government, that citadel of the 
Mediterranean would perhaps—would proba- 
bly—never have passed into those of his chief 
enemy. There is here also a lesson for us. 


The paragraph immediately following, 
which was not quoted, was this: 


It is by no means logical to leap, from this 
recognition of the necessity of adequate naval 
force to secure outlying dependencies, to the 
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conclusion that the United States would need 
for that object a navy equal to the largest 
now existing. A nation as far removed as is 
our own from the bases of foreign naval 
strength may reasonably reckon upon the 
qualification that distance—not to speak of 
the complex European interests close at hand 
—impresses upon the exertion of naval strength 
by European powers, The mistake is when 
our remoteness, unsupported by carefully cal- 
culated force, is regarded as an armor of proof, 
under cover of which any amount of swagger 
may be safely indulged. An estimate of what 
is an adequate naval force for our country 
may properly take into account the happy in- 
terval which separates both our present terri- 
tory and our future aspirations from the cen- 
tres of interest really vital to European states. 


So much for trying, as the actual writer 
had done, to show people the truth, as he 
saw it, by giving them both sides of the 
question. 

Direct misrepresentation, however, 
whether by commission or by omission, 
careless or wilful, is probably less harm- 
ful than the indirect injury produced by 
continual repetition of unintentional mis- 
conceptions. The former oceurs general- 
ly in the case of living, present-moment 
questions; it reaches chiefly those already 
convinced; and it has its counteraction in 
the arguments of the other party, which 
are read by the appropriate constituency. 
The rea! work of those questions of the 
day goes on behind the scenes; and the 
press affects them, not because of its in- 
trinsic power, but only in so far as it is 
thought to represent the trend of thought 
in a body of voters. On subjects of less 
immediate moment, as military and na- 
val matters are—except when war looms 
near, and preparation is too late—men’s 
brains, already full enough of pressing 
cares, refuse to work, and submit passive- 
ly to impressions, as the eye, without 
conscious action, takes note of and re- 
cords external incidents. Unfortunately 
these impressions, uncorrected by reflec- 
tion, exaggerated in narration, and inten- 
sified by the repetition of a number of 
writers, come to constitute a body of pub- 
lie belief, not strictly rational in its birth 
or subsequent growth, but as impassive 
in its resistance to argument as it was 
innocent of mental process during its for- 
mation. 

The intention of the present paper is to 
meet, and as far as possible to remove, 
some such current errors of the day on 
naval matters—popular misconceptions, 
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continually encountered in conversation 
and in the newspapers. 

Accepting the existence of the navy, 
and the necessity for its continuance— 
for some starting-point must be assumed 
—the errors to be touched upon are: 

1. That the United States needs a navy 
‘for defence only.” 

2. That a navy “for defence only” 
means for the immediate defence of our 
seaports and coast-line; an allowance 
also being made for scattered cruisers to 
prey upon an enemy’s commerce, 

3. That if we go beyond this, by ac- 
quiring any territory overseas, either by 
negotiation or conquest, we step at once 
to the need of having a navy larger than 
the largest, which is that of Great Britain, 
now the largest in the world. 

4. That the difficulty of doing this, and 
the expense involved, are the greater be- 
cause of the rapid advances in naval im- 
provement, which it is gravely said make 
a ship obsolete in a very few years; or, to 
use a very favorite hyperbole,she becomes 
obsolete before she can be launched. The 
assertion of the rapid obsolescence of ships 
of war will be dwelt upon, in the hopes of 
contravening it. 

5. After this paper had been written, 
the calamity to the United States ship 
Maine, in the harbor of Havana, elicited, 
from the mourning and consternation of 
the country, the evident tokens of other 
unreasoning apprehensions — springing 
from imperfect knowledge and vague im- 
pressions—which at, least should be no- 
ticed cursorily, and if possible appeased. 

First, the view that the United States 
should plan its navy—in numbers and in 
sizes of ships—for defence only, rests upon 
a confusion of ideas—a political idea and a 
military idea—under the one term of ‘‘de- 
fence.” Politically, it has always been 
assumed in the United States, and very 
properly, that our policy should never be 
wantonly aggressive; that we should nev- 
er seek our own advantage, however evi- 
dent, by an unjust pressure upon another 
nation, much less by open war. This, it 
will be seen, is a political idea, one which 
serves for the guidance of the people and 
of the statesmen of the country in deter- 
mining—not how war is to be carried on, 
which is a military question, but—under 
what circumstances war is permissible, or 
unjust. This is a question of civil policy, 
pure and simple, and by no means a mili- 
tary question. As a nation, we have al- 
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ways vehemently avowed that we will 
and do, act justly; in practice, like othe: 
states, and like mankind generally, whe: 
we have wanted anything very badly, w 
have—at least at times—managed to see 
that it was just that we should have it 
In the matter of general policy our hands 
are by no means clean from aggression 
General Grant, after retiring from public 
life, maintained that the war with Mexico 
was an unjust war; a stigma which, 
true, stains our possession of California 
and much other territory. The acquis 
tion of Louisiana was as great an outrag: 
upon the technical rights of Spain as th. 
acquisition of Hawaii would be upon t 
technical rights of the fast-disappearing 
aborigines; and there can be little doubt 
that, although we did not go to war wit) 
Spain to get Florida, we made things so 
uncomfortable for her that she was prac 
tically forced at last to get out. It does 
not follow necessarily that any of thes 
actions were wrong, even if we consider 
that the so-called legal rights of Mexico 
and Spain were set aside by the strong 
hand; for law is simply an invention of 
mankind to secure justice, and when jus 
tice, the natural rights of the greate: 
number, is prevented by the legal, not 
the natural, rights of a few, law may be 
set aside, as it is at every election, where 
large minorities of people are forced to 
submit to what they consider grievous 
wrong. The danger of overleaping law 
to secure what is right may be freely ad 
mitted; but no great responsibility, such 
as the use of power always is, can be 
exercised at all without some danger o! 
abuse. However, be that as it may, ther: 
can be no question that in times past ws 
have aggressed upon the legal rights of 
other states; and in the annexation of 
Louisiana we infringed the letter of our 
own Constitution. We broke the law in 
order to reach an end eminently benefi- 
cial to the majority of those concerned. 
Nevertheless, while thus aggressive on 
occasion, warring for offence and not for 
defence only, it is distinctly a good thing 
that we hold up the ideal, and persuade 
ourselves that we cherish it; that we pre- 
pare means of war only for defence. It is 
better honestly to profess a high standard, 
even if we fall from it at times, than wil 
fully to adopt a lower ideai of conduct. 
The phrase ‘‘ War for defence only ” 
conveys, therefore, a political idea, and, 
as such, a proper and noble idea. Un 
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fortunately, in our country, where al- 
most all activities fall under two chief 
heads — politics and business — politics, 
the less sensitively organized but more 
forceful of the two, intrudes everywhere 
and masters everything. We dread stand- 
ing armies. Why? Because standing 
armies, being organized masses of men, 
trained to obey capable leaders, may 
overcome the resistance of a_ people 
which is far greater in numbers, but un- 
organized. What are our politics now 
but organized masses of men, habituated 
to obey their leaders, among whom to 
change their vote is stigmatized as the 
treason of an Arnold, and between which 
the popular will is driven helplessly from 
side to side, like a shuttlecock between 
two battledores. Politics cleans our 
streets, regulates our education, and so 
on; it is not to be wondered at that it in- 
trudes into the military sphere, with con- 
fidence all the greater that it is there 
especially ignorant. Let there be no mis- 
understanding, however. It is perfectly 
right that the policy of the country should 
dictate the character and strength of the 
military establishment; the evil is when 
poliey is controlled by ignorance, summed 
up in a mistaken but captivating catch- 
word—‘‘ for defence only.” 

Among all masters of military art—in- 
cluding therein naval art—it is a thor- 
oughly accepted principle that mere de- 
fensive war means military ruin, and 
therefore national disaster. It is vain to 
maintain a military or naval force whose 
power is not equal to assuming the offen- 
sive soon or late, which cannot, first or 
last, go out, assail the enemy, and hurt 
him in his vital interests. A navy for 
defence only, in the political sense, means 
a navy that will only be used in case we 
are foreed into war; a navy for defence 
only, in the military sense, means a navy 
that can only await attack and defend its 
own, leaving the enemy at ease as regards 
his own interests, and at liberty to choose 
his own time and manner of fighting. 

It is to be observed also that the most 
beneficial use of a military force is not 
to wage war, however successfully, but 
to prevent war, with all its suffering, 
expense, and complication df embarrass- 
ments. Of course, therefore, a navy for 
defence only, from which an enemy need 
fear no harm, is of small account in diplo- 
matic relations, for it is nearly useless as 
a deterrent from war. Whatever there 


may be in our conditions otherwise to 
prevent states from attacking us,a navy 
‘** for defence only ” will not add to them. 
For mere harbor defence, fortifications are 
decisively superior to ships, except where 
peculiar local conditions are found. All 
our greatest cities on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts can be locally defended better 
by forts than by ships; but if, instead of 
a navy ‘‘for defence only,” there be one 
so large that the enemy must send a great 
many ships across the Atlantic, if he sends 
any, then the question whether he can 
spare so great a number is very serious, 
considering the ever-critical condition of 
Kuropean politics. Suppose, for instance, 
we could put twenty battle-ships in com- 
mission for war in thirty days, and that 
we had threatening trouble with either 
Germany, France, Great Britain, or Rus- 
sia. There is not one of these, except 
Great Britain, that could afford to send 
over here twenty-five battle-ships, which 
would be the very fewest needed, seeing 
the distance of their operations from 
home, while we have friendly ports; while 
Great Britain, relying wholly on her navy 
for the integrity of her empire, equally 
cannot afford the hostility of a nation 
having twenty battle-ships, and with 
whom her points of difference are as in- 
consequential to her as they are with us. 
It should be remembered, too, that any 
war which may arise with the naval na- 
tions of Europe—or with Japan, which 
will soon rank with them—will not be 
with reference to our own territories, but 
to our external relations. In the Monroe 
doctrine, as now understood and viewed 
in the light of the Venezuela incident, 
with the utterances then made by our 
statesmen of all parties, we have on hand 
one of the biggest contracts any modern 
state has undertaken. Nor may we an- 
ticipate from other nations the easy ac- 
quiescence of Great Britain. The way 
the latter sticks by Canada should warn 
us, that we prevailed in Venezuela be- 
cause the matter to her was not worth 
war. Great Britain is gorged with land. 
Her statesmen are weary of looking af- 
ter it, and of the persistence with which 
one advance compels another. It is not 
so with Germany and France. The lat- 
ter is traditionally our friend, however, 
and her ambitions, even when she held 
Canada, have ever pointed east rather than 
west. But how about Germany? It is 
the fashion here to proclaim the Emperor 
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a fool, for his shibboleth is imperialistic 
and not republican; but if he be, it is 
with the folly of the age on the European 
Continent—the hunger for ships, colonies, 
and commerce, after which the great Na- 
poleon so hankered, and upon which the 
prosperity of Great Britain has been built. 

Ships, colonies, commerce, mean to a 
European nation of to-day just what 
our vast, half-improved, heavily tariffed 
territory means to us. They mean to 
those nations room to expand, land 
wherewith to portion off the sons and 
daughters that cannot find living space 
at home, widespread political and inter- 
national influence, through blood affili- 
ation with prosperous colonies, the pow- 
er of which, in the sentiment of brother- 
hood, received such illustration in the 
Queen’s Jubilee—one of the most majestic 
sights of the ages; for no Roman triumph 
ever equalled for variety of interest the 
Jubilee, in which not victorious force, but 
love, the all-powerful, was the tie that 
knit the diversities of the great pageant 
into one coherent, living whole. What 
political power is stable save that which 
holds men’s hearts? And what holds 
men’s hearts like blood-relationship, per- 
mitted free course and given occasional 
manifestation and exchange? German 
colonies, like unto those of Great Britain 
—such is the foolish day-dream of the 
German Emperor, if folly it be; but if he 
be a fool, he knows at least that recip- 
rocal advantage, reciprocal interests, pro- 
mote the exchange of kindly offices, by 
which has been kept alive the love be- 
tween Englishmen at home and English- 
men in the colonies. He knows, also, 
that’such advantages derive from power, 
from foree—not force exerted necessarily, 
but force possessed—and that force, pow- 
er, depends not upon fleets and armies 
only, but upon positions also—war be- 
ing, as Napoleon used to say, “‘ a busi- 
ness of positions” —one of those pregnant 
phrases of the great captain upon which 
a man may meditate many hours with- 
out exhausting it. A state that aims at 
maritime power and at colonial empire, as 
Germany unquestionably—nay, avowed- 
ly—now does, needs not only large and 
widely dispersed colonies; she further 
needs influence upon those routes of com- 
merce which connect together countries 
and colonies, and for that she wants pos- 
session of minor points, whose value is 
rather military than commercial, but 
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which essentially affect the control of the 
sea and of the communications. 

Now the secrets of the Emperor and of 
his more confidential advisers are not al! 
worn upon the sleeve, as might be in 
ferred from the audacity and apparent 
imprudence of occasional utterances. | 
is known, however, not only from his 
words, which might be discounted, but 
from his acts, that he wants a big navy 
that he has meddled in South Africa, and 
that he has on a slight pretext, but not, 
it may well be believed, in any frivolous 
spirit, seized Kiao-chou, in China. What 
all this means to himself can be only a 
matter of inference. The present writer 
after inquiring in quarters likely to b« 
well informed, has been able to obtain 
nothing more positive than deductions 
reasonably made, by men whose business 
it is to wateh current events in Europe: 
but the idea has long been forming in th« 
minds of political thinkers, looking not 
only upon the moves of the political 
chess- board as they superficially appear 
in each day’s news, and are dictated large 
ly by momentary emergencies, but seek 
ing also to detect the purpose and tem 
perament of the players—be they men in 
power or national tendencies—that the 
German Emperor is but continuing and 
expanding a scheme of policy inherited 
from his predecessors in the government 
of the state. Nay, more; it is thought 
that this policy represents a tendency and 
a need of the German people itself, in the 
movement towards national unity be 
tween its racial constituents, in which 
so great an advance has already been ac- 
complished in the last thirty years. Ele 
ments long estranged, but of the same 
blood, can in no way more surely attain 
to community of interest and of view 
than by the development of an external 
policy, of which the benefits and the 
pride may be common to all, True 
unity requires some common object, 
around which diverse interests may cling 
and crystallize. Nations, like families, 
need to look outside themselves, if they 
would escape, on the one hand, narrow 
self-satisfaction, or, on the other, pitiful 
internal dissensions. The far-reaching 
external activities fostered in Great Brit- 
ain by her insular position have not only 
intensified patriotism, but have given also 
a certain nobility of breadth to her states- 
manship up to the middle of this cen- 
tury. 
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Why, then, should not Germany, whose 
political unity was effected near two cen- 
turies after that of Great Britain, do wise- 
ly in imitating a policy whereby the older 
state has become an empire, that still 
travels onward to a further and greater 
unity, which, if realized, shall embrace in 
one fold remote quarters of the world? 
W here is the folly of the one conception 
or of the other? The folly, if it prove 
such, has as yet no demonstrable existence, 
save in the imaginations of a portion of the 
people of the United States, who, clinging 
to certain maxims of a century ago—when 
they were quite applicable—or violently 
opposed to any active interest in matters 
outside our family of States, find that 
those who differ from themselves are, if 
Americans, jingoes, and if foreigners, like 
the present Emperor William and Mr. 
Chamberlain, fools. The virtues and the 
powers of the British and German peoples 
may prove unequal to their ambitions— 
time alone can show; but it is a noble aim 
in their rulers to seek to extend their in- 
fluence, to establish their positions, and to 
knit them together, in such wise that as 
races they may play a mighty part in the 
world’s history. The ambition is noble, 
even if it fail; if it sueceed, our posterity 
may take a different view of its folly, and 
of our own wisdom in this generation. 

For there are at least two steps, in other 
directions than those as yet taken, by 
which the Emperor, when he feels strong 
enough at sea—he is yet scarcely in mid- 
dle life—might greatly and suddenly in- 
crease the maritime empire of Germany, 
using means which are by no means un- 
precedented, historically, but which would 
certainly arouse vehement wrath in the 
United States, and subject to a severe test 
our maxim of a navy for defence only. 
There is a large and growing German col- 
ony in southern Brazil, and I am credibly 
informed that there is a distinct effort to 
divert thither, by means direct and indi- 
rect, a considerable part of the emigration 
which now comes to the United States, and 
therefore is lost politically to Germany— 
for she has, of course, no hope of coloniza- 
tion here. The inference is that the Em- 
peror hopes at a future day, for which he 
is young enough to wait, to find in south- 
ern Brazil a strong German population, 
which in due time may seek to detach it- 
self from the Brazilian Republic, as Texas 
once detached itself from Mexico; and 
which may then seek political union with 


Germany, as Texas sought political union 
with the United States, to obtain support 
against her former owners and masters. 
Without advancing any particular opin 
ion as to the advisable geographical limits 
of the Monroe doctrine, we may be pretty 
sure that the American people would word- 
ily resent an act which in our press would 
be called ‘ the aggression of a European 
military monarchy upon the political or 
territorial rights of an American repub- 
lic.” This also could be accompanied 
with the liberal denunciation of William 
II. which now ornaments our editorial 
columns; but hard words break no bones, 
and the practical question would remain, 
‘““What are you going to do about it?” 
with a navy ‘‘ for defence only.” If you 
cannot offend Germany, in the military 
sense of ‘‘ offend ”—that is, if you cannot 
seek her out and hurt her—how are you 
going to control her? In contemplation 
of the future contingencies of our nation- 
al policy, let us contrast our own project- 
ed naval force with that now recom- 
mended to the German Reichstag by the 
Budget Committee, despite the many 
prophecies that the Emperor could not 
obtain his desired navy. ‘‘ The Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag to-day adopt- 
ed, in accordance with the government 
proposals, parts of the naval bill, fixing 
the number of ships to be held in readi- 
ness for service as follows: 1 flag-ship, 
18 battle-ships, 12 large cruisers, 30 small 
cruisers, 8 coast-defence ironclads, and 13 
gunboats, besides torpedo-boats, school- 
ships, and small gunboats.”"* That these 
numbers were fixed with reference to the 
United States is indeed improbable; but 
the United States should take note. 

A second means of expanding Germany 
as a colonial power would be to induce 
the Dutch—who are the Germans of the 
lower Rhine and the North Sea—to seek 
union with the German Empire, the em- 
pire of the Germans of the upper Rhine, 
of the Elbe, and of the Baltic. This, it 
may be said, would be far less difficult in 
consummation than the scheme last sug- 
gested; for in Brazil, as in the United 
States and elsewhere, the German emi- 
grant tends to identify himself with the 
institutions he finds around him, and 
shows little disposition to political in- 
dependence—a fact which emphasizes the 
necessity of strictly German colonies, if 
the race, outside of Europe, is not to un- 

* From a telegram from Berlin of March 2 ult. 
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dergo political absorption. The difficul- 
ties or the advantages which the annexa- 
tion of Holland might involve, as regards 
the political balance of power in Europe, 
and the vast Asiatic colonies of the Dutch 
—Sumatra, Java, New Guinea, etc.—are 
a consideration outside the scope of Amer- 
ican policy; but the transaction would 
involve one little incident as to which, 
unlike southern Brazil, a decided opinion 
may be expressed, and that incident would 
be the transferrence of the island of Cura- 
cao, in the West Indies, to Germany. If 
Curacao and its political tenure do not 
fall within the purview of the Monroe 
doctrine, the Monroe doctrine has no ex- 
istence; for the island, though small, has 
a wellnigh impregnable harbor, and lies 
close beside the routes to the Central 
American Isthmus, which is to us what 
Egypt and Suez are to England. But 
what objection can we urge, or what can 
we do, with a navy ‘‘for defence only,” 
in the military sense of the word de- 
fence? 

The way out of this confusion of 
thought, the logical method of reconcil- 
ing the political principle of non-aggres- 
sion with a naval power capable of taking 
the offensive, if necessary, is to recognize, 
and to say, that defence means not mere- 
ly defence of our territory, but defence of 
our just national interests, whatever they 
be and wherever they are. For example, 
the exclusion of direct European polit- 
ical control from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama is as really a matter of national de- 
fence as is the protection ,of New York 
Harbor. Take this as the political mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘‘a navy for defence 
only,” and naval men, I think, must ad- 
mit that it is no longer inapplicable as a 
military phrase, but expresses adequately 
the naval needs of the nation. But no 
military student can consider efficient a 
force so limited, in quantity orin quality, 
that it must await attack before it can 
act. 

Now admitting this view as to the scope 
of the word defence, what is the best meth- 
od of defending your interests when you 
know that another intends to attack them? 
Is it to busy yourself with precautions 
here, and precautions there, in every di- 
rection, to head him off when he comes? 
Or is it to take the simpler means of so 
preparing that you have the power to hurt 
him, and to make him afraid that, if he 
moves, he will be the worse hurt of the 





two? In life generally aman who means 
mischief is kept in check best by fear of 
being hurt; if he has no more to dread 
than failure to do harm, no reason to ap- 
prehend receiving harm, he will make his 
attempt. But while this is probably true 
of life in general, it is notably true of war- 
fare. The state which in war relies sim- 
ply upon defending itself, instead of upon 
hurting the enemy, is bound to incur dis 
aster, and for the very simple reason that 
the party which proposes to strike a blow 
has but one thing to do; whereas he who 
proposes only to ward off blows has a 
dozen things, for he cannot know upon 
which interest, of a dozen that he may 
have, the coming blow may fall. For 
this reason, again, a ‘‘navy for defence 
only’ is a wholly misleading phrase, un- 
less defence be construed to include all 
national interests, and not only the na 
tional territory; and further, unless it be 
understood that the best defence of one’s 
own interests is power to injure those of 
the enemy. 

In the summary of points to be dealt 
with has been included the opinion that 
offensive action by a navy may be limit- 
ed to merely preying upon the enemy’s 
commerce—that being considered not only 
a real injury, but one great enough to 
bring him to peace. Concerning this, it 
will suffice here to say that national mari- 
time commerce does not consist in a num- 
ber of ships sprinkled, as by a pepper-pot, 
over the surface of the ocean. Rightly 
viewed, it constitutes a great system, with 
the strength and weakness of such. Its 
strength is that possessed by all organ- 
ized power, namely, that it can undergo 
a good deal of local injury, such as scat- 
tered cruisers may inflict, causing incon- 
venience and suffering, without receiving 
vital harm. A strong man cannot be 
made to quit his work by sticking pins in 
him, or by bruising his shins, or blacking 
his eyes; he must be hit in a vital part, 
or have a bone broken, to be laidup. The 
weaknesses of commerce—the fatally vul- 
nerable parts of its system—are the com- 
mercial routes over which ships pass. 
They are the bones, the skeleton, the 
framework of the organism. Hold 
them, break them, and commerce falls 
with a crash, even though no ship is 
taken, but all locked up in safe ports. 
But to effect this is not the work of dis- 
persed cruisers picking up ships here and 
there, as birds pick up crumbs, but.of ves- 
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sels massed into powerful fleets, holding 
the sea, or at the least making the high- 
ways too dangerous for use. A navy so 
planned is for defence indeed, in the true 
sense that the best defence is to crush your 
enemy by depriving him of the use of the 
sea. 

We now come to the assertion that if 
the United States takes to itself interests 
beyond the sea—of which Hawaii is an 
instance—it not only adds to its liabil- 
ities, which is true, but incurs an un- 
necessary exposure, to guard against 
which we need no less than the greatest 
navy in the world. 

It might be retorted that, willy-nilly, 
we already, by general national consent, 
have accepted numerous external inter- 
ests—embraced under the Monroe doc- 
trine; and that, as regards Hawaii, 
many even who reject annexation admit 
that our interests will not tolerate any 
other nation taking those islands. But 
how shall we enforce even that limited 
amount of interest if any other power— 
Great Britain, Germany, or Japan—de- 
cide to take, and the islanders acquiesce? 
In such cases we should even be worse 
off, militarily, than with annexation com- 
pleted. Let us, however, put aside this 
argument—of the many already existing 
external interests—and combat this alle- 
gation, that an immense navy would be 
needed, by recurring to the true military 
conception of defence already developed. 
The subject will thus tend to unity of treat- 
ment, centring round that word Defence. 
Effective defence does not consist prima- 
rily in power to protect, but in power to 
injure. A man’s defence against a snake, 
if cornered—if he must have to do with it 
—is not to protect himself, but to kill the 
snake. If a snake got into the room, as 
often happens in India, the position should 
not be estimated by ability to get out of 
the room one’s self, but by power to get 
rid of the snake. In fact, a very interest- 
ing illustration of the true theory of de- 
fence is found in a casual remark in a nat- 
ural history about snakes—that compara- 
tively few are dangerous to man, but that 
the whole family is protected by the fear 
those few inspire. If attacked by a dog, 
safety is not sought chiefly in the means 
of warding him off, but by showing him 
the means possessed of hurting him, as by 
picking upa stone; and with a man, where 
an appeal lies to the intelligence, the argu- 
ment from power to injure is peculiarly 


strong. If a burglar, thinking to enter a 
room, knows that he may—or will—kill 
the occupant, but that the latter may break 
his leg, he will not enter. The game would 
not be worth the candle. 

Apply this thought now to the United 
States and its naval needs. As Great 
3ritain is by very far the greatest naval 
power, let us take her to be the supposed 
enemy. If we possessed the Hawaiian 
Islands, and war unhappily broke out with 
Great Britain, she could now, if she de- 
sired, take them without trouble, so far as 
our navy is concerned; so could France; 
so possibly, five years hence, could Japan. 
That is, under our present conditions of 
naval weakness, either France or Great 
Britain could spare ships enough to over- 
come our force, without fatally crippling 
her European fleet; whereas, were our 
navy half the size of the British, she 
could not afford to send half her fleet so 
far away from home; nor, if we had half 
ours in the Pacific and half in the Atlan- 
tic, could she afford to send one-third or 
one-fourth of her entire navy so far from 
her greater interests, independent of the 
fact that,even if victorious, it would be 
very badly used before our force was de- 
feated. Hawaii is not worth that to Great 
Britain; whereas it is of so much conse- 
quence to us that, even if lost, it would 
probably be returned at a peace, as Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe invariably have 
been to France. Great Britain would not 
find its value equivalent to our resent- 
ment at her holding it. Now the argu- 
ment as to the British fleet is still stronger 
as to France, for slie is as distant as Great 
Britain and has a smaller navy. The ar- 
gument is different as regards Japan, for 
she is nearer by far than they, only half 
as far again as we, and that power has re- 
cently given us an intimation which, if 
we disregard, we do so in face of the facts. 
Her remonstrance about the annexation 
of Hawaii, however far it went, gave us 
fair warning that a great naval state was 
about to come into being in the Pacific, 
prepared to watch, and perhaps to con- 
test, our action in what we thought our 
interests demanded. From that instant 
the navy of Japan becomes a standard, 
showing, whether we annex the islands or 
not,a minimum beneath which our Pa- 
cific fleet cannot be allowed to fall, with- 
out becoming a ‘‘ navy for defence only,” 
in the very worst sense. 

This brief train of reasoning will sug- 
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gest why it is not necessary to have a 
navy equal to the greatest, in order to in- 
sure that sense of fear which deters a rival 
from war, or handicaps his action in war. 
The biggest navy that ever existed cannot 
all be sent on one mission, in any prob- 
able state of the political world. A much 
smaller force, favorably placed, produces 
an effect far beyond its proportionate 
numbers; for, to quote again Napoleon’s 
phrase, ‘‘ War is a business of positions.” 
This idea is by no means new, even to 
unprofessional men; on the contrary, it 
is so old that it is deplorable to see such 
fatuous arguments as the necessity of 
equalling Great Britain’s navy adduced 
against any scheme of external policy. 
The annexation of Hawaii, to recur to 
that, may be bad policy for many reasons, 
of which I am no good judge; but, as a 
naval student, I hesitate not to say that, 
while annexation may entail a bigger 
navy than is demanded for the mere ex- 
clusion of other states from the islands— 
though I personally do not think so—it is 
absurd to say that we should need a navy 
equal to that of Great Britain. In 1794 
Gouverneur Morris wrote that if the Unit- 
ed States had twenty ships of the line in 
commission, no other state would provoke 
her enmity. At that time Great Britain’s 
navy was relatively more powerful than 
it is now, while she and France were rival- 
ling each other in testing the capacity of 
our country to stand kicking; but Morris's 
estimate was perfectly correct, and shows 
how readily a sagacious layman can un- 
derstand a military question, if only he 
will put his mind to it, and not merely 
echo the press. Great Britain then could 
not—and much more France could not— 
afford to have twenty ships of the line op- 
erating against her interests on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They could not 
afford it in actual war; they could not 
afford it even in peace, because not only 
might war arise at any time, but it would 
be much more likely to happen if either 
party provoked the United States to hos- 
tility. The mere menace of such a force, 
its mere existence, would have. insured 
decent treatment without war; and Mor- 
ris, who was an able financier, conjectured 
that to support a navy of such size for 
twenty years would cost the public trea- 
sury less than five years of war would, 
—not to mention the private losses of in- 
dividuals in war. 

All policy that involves external action 
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is sought to be discredited by this asser- 
tion, that it entails the expense of a navy 
equal to the greatest now existing on the 
sea, no heed being given to the fact that 
we already have assumed such external 
responsibilities, if any weight is to be at 
tached to the evident existence of a strong 
popular feeling in favor of the Monroe 
doctrine, or to Presidential or Congres 
sional utterances in the Venezuela busi- 
ness, or in that of Hawaii. The assertion 
is as old as the century; as is also the 
complementary ignorance of the real in 
fluence of an inferior military or nayal 
force in contemporary policy, when such 
force either is favored by position, or 
can incline decisively, to one side or the 
other, the scales in a doubtful balance. 
To such misapprehensions we owed, in 
the early part of this century, the im 
pressment of hundreds of American sea- 
men, and the despotic control of our com 
merce by foreign governments; to this, 
the blockading of our coasts, the harry 
ing of the shores of Chesapeake Bay, the 
burning of Washington, and a host of 
less remembered attendant evils. Al! 
these things might have been prevented 
by the timely maintenance of a navy 
of tolerable strength, deterring the war 
ring powers from wanton outrage. 

In the present day the argument that 
none but the greatest navy is of any 
avail, and that such is too expensive for 
us to contemplate—as it probably is— 
is re-enforced by the common statement 
that the ship built to-day becomes obso- 
lete in an extremely short time, the pe 
riod stated being generally a rhetorical 
figure rather than an exact estimate. 
The word obsolete itself is used here 
vaguely. Strictly, it means no more 
than ‘‘ gone out of use”; but it is under- 
stood, correctly, I think, to mean “ be- 
come useless.” A lady’s bonnet may be- 
come obsolete, being gone out of use be 
eause no longer in fashion, though it 
may still be an adequate head-covering; 
but an obsolete ship of war can only be 
one that is put out of use because it is 
useless. A ship momentarily out of use, 
because not needed, is no more obsolete 
than a hat hung up when the owner 
comes in. When a ship is ealled obso- 
lete, therefore, it is meant that she is out 
of use for the same reason that many 
old English words are—because they are 
no longer good for their purpose; their 
meaning being lost to mankind in gen- 
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eral, they no longer serve for the ex- 
change of thought. 

In this sense the obsolescence of mod- 
ern ships of war is just one of those half- 
truths which, as Tennyson has it, are 
ever the worst of lies; it is harder to 
meet and fight outright than an unqual- 
ified untruth. It is true that improve- 
ment is continually going on in the va- 
rious parts of the complex mechanism 
which constitutes a modern ship of war; 
although it is also true that many changes 
are made which are not improvements, 
and that reversion to an earlier type, the 
abandonment of a once fancied improve- 
ment, is no unprecedented incident in re- 
cent naval architecture and naval ord- 
nance. The revulsion from the Monitor, 
the turreted ship pure and simple, to the 
broadside battery analogous to that car- 
ried by the old ships of Farragut and 
Nelson, is one of the most singular and 
interesting changes in men’s thoughts 
that the writer has met, either in his ex- 
perience or in his professional reading. 
‘he day can be recalled when the broad- 
side battle-ship was considered as dead 
as Cock-Robin—her knell was rung, and 
herself buried without honors; yet, not 
only has she revived, but I imagine that 
I should have a very respectable follow- 
ing among naval officers now in believ- 
ing, as I do, that the broadside guns, and 
not those in the turrets, are the primary 
battery of the ship—primary, I mean, in 
fighting value. Whatever the worth of 
this opinion—which is immaterial to the 
present contention—a change so radical 
as from broadside battery to turreted 
ships, and from the latter back to broad- 
side, though without entirely giving up 
turrets, should cause some reasonable hes- 
itancy in imputing obsoleteness to any 
armored steamship. The present battle- 
ship reproduces, in essential principles, 
the ships that preceded the epoch-making 
Monitor—the pivot guns of the earlier 
vessels being represented by the present 
turrets, and their broadsides by the pres- 
ent broadside. The prevalence of the 
Monitor type was an interlude, power- 
fully affecting the development of na- 
vies, but making nothing obsolete. It 
did not effect a revolution, but a modifi- 
cation—much as homceopathy did in the 
‘*vegular practice.” 

There is, of course, a line on one side 
of which the term obsolete applies, but 
it may be said that no ship is obsolete for 
Vor. XCVIL—No. 577.— 
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which fighting-work can be found, with 
a tolerable chance—a fighting chance—of 
her being successful; because, though un- 
equal to this or that position of exposure, 
she, by occupying an inferior one, releases 
a better ship. And here again we must 
guard ourselves from thinking that infe- 
rior force—inferior in number or inferior 
in quality—has no chance against’a supe- 
rior. The idea is simply another phase 
of ‘‘a navy equal to the greatest,” an- 
other military heresy. A ship under the 
guns of one thrice her force, from which 
her speed cannot carry her, is doubtless a 
lost ship. She may be called even obso- 
lete, though she be the last product of 
naval science, just from a dock-yard. Be- 
fore such extreme conditions are reached, 
however, by a ship or a fleet, many other 
factors than merely relative force come 
into play; primarily, man, with all that his 
personality implies — skill, courage, dis- 
cipline,—after that, chance, opportunity, 
accidents of time, accidents of place, ac- 
cidents of ground,—the whole unforeseea- 
ble chapter of incidents which go to form 
military history. A military situation is 
made up of many factors, and before a 
ship can be called obsolete, useless to the 
great general result, it must be deter- 
mined that she can contribute no more 
than zero to either side of the equation— 
or of the inequality. From the time she 
left the hands of the designers, a unit of 
maximum value, throughout the period 
of her gradual declension, many years 
will elapse during which a ship once first- 
rate will be an object of consideration to 
friend and foe. She will wear out like a 
garment, but she does not necessarily be- 
come obsolete till worn out. It may be 
added that the indications now are that 
radical changes of design are not to be 
expected shortly, and that we have reach- 
ed a type likely to endure. A ship built 
five years hence may have various advan- 
tages of detail over one now about to be 
launched, but the chances are they will 
not be of a kind that reverse the odds 
of battie. This, of course, is only a fore- 
east, not an assertion; a man who has 
witnessed the coming and going of the 
Monitor type will forbear prophecy. 
Now, as always, the best ships in the 
greatest number, as on shore the best 
troops in the greatest masses, will be car- 
ried as speedily as possible,and maintain- 
ed as efficiently as possible, on the front 
of operations. But in various directions 
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and at various points behind that front 
there are other interests to be subserved, 
by vessels of inferior class, as garrisons 
may be made up wholly or in part of 
troops no longer well fitted for the field. 
But should disaster occur, or the 
prove unexpectedly strong, the first line 
of reserved ships will move forward to 
fill the gaps, analogous in this to the va- 
rious corps of reserved troops who have 
passed their first youth, with which the 
Continental organizations of military ser- 
vice have made us familiar. This pos 
sibility has been recognized so well by 
modern naval men that some even have 
looked for decisive results, not at the 
hands of the first and most powerful 
ships, but from the readiness and num- 
ber of those which have passed into the 
reserve, and will come into play after the 
first shock of war. That a reserve force 
should decide a doubtful battle or cam- 
paign is a frequent military experience— 
an instance of superior staying power. 

There is no reason, therefore, to worry 
about a ship becoming obsolete, any more 
than there is over the fact that the best 
suit of to-day may be that for the office 
next year, and may finally descend to a 
dependent, or be cut down for a child. 
Whatever money a nation is willing to 
spend on maintaining its first line of 
ships, itis not weaker, but stronger, when 
one of these drops into the reserve and is 
replaced by a newer ship. The great 
anxiety, in truth, is not lest the ships 
should not continue valid, but lest there 
be not trained men enough to man both 
the first line and the reserve. 

Here the present article, as at first con- 
templated, would have closed; but the re- 
cent disaster to the Maine has produced 
its own crop of sudden and magnified ap- 
prehensions. These, to the professional 
mind, are necessarily a matter of concern, 
but chiefly because they have showed the 
seeds of a popular distrust before sown in 
men’s minds. As evinced, however, they 
too are fallacies born of imperfect know- 
ledge. The magnitude of the calamity was 
indisputable; but the calm self-possession 
of the nation and of the better portion of 
the press, face to face with the possible 
international troubles that might ensue, 
contrasted singularly with the unrea- 
soned imaginations that immediately 
found voice concerning the nature and 
dangers of battle-ships. The political 
self-possession and dignity reposed upon 
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knowledge—not, indeed, of the eventua 
effect upon our international relations 
but knowledge, bred of long acquaintance: 
with public affairs, that, before furthe 
action, there must be investigation; and 
that after investigation, action, if it must 
follow, would be taken with due delibe; 
ation. So men were content to wait fo 
justice to pursue its even course. 

But the fact that such an appalling 
catastrophe had befallen one battle-ship 
fell upon the minds imperfectly informed 
in naval matters, and already possessed 
by various exaggerated impressions, loos: 
ly picked up from time to time. Men 
knew not what to think, and so thought 
the worst—as we are all apt to do whe: 
in the dark. It is possible that naval 
officers, being accustomed to live over a 
magazine, and ordinarily to eat their 
meals within a dozen yards of the pov 
der, may have a too great, though inevi 
table, familiarity with the conditions 
There is, however, no contempt for them 
among us; and the precautions taken are 
so well known, the remoteness of danger 
so well understood, that it is difficult to 
comprehend the panic terror that found 
utterance in the remarks of some men, 
presumably well-informed on general 
matters. It is evidently a very long and 
quite illogical step to infer that, because 
the results of an accident may be dread 
ful, therefore the danger of the accident 
occurring at all is very great. On land 
a slight derangement of a rail, a slight 
obstacle on a track, the breaking of a 
wheel or of an axle, may plunge a rail 
road train to frightful disaster; but we 
know from annual experience that, while 
such accidents do happen, and sometimes 
with appalling consequences, the chance of 
their happening in a particular case is so 
remote that we disregard it. Atsea,every 
day of every year for centuries back, a 
couple of hundred war-ships—to speak 
moderately—have been traversing th 
ocean or lying in port, like the Main 
with abundance of powder on board; and 
for the last quarter of a century ver) 
many of these have been, and now are, 
essentially of the type of that unfortunate 
vessel. The accident that befell her, if 
its origin be precisely determined, may 
possibly impose some further precaution 
not hitherto taken ; but, whatever the 
cause may prove to have been, it is clear 
that the danger of such an event happen- 
ing is at no time great, because it is al 











most, if not quite, unprecedented among 
the great number of war-ships now con- 
tinuously in service. Similarly, on the 
seas, the disasters to the Ville du Havre, 
to the Oregon, and, only three years ago, 
to the Elbe, show the terrific results of 
collision, to which every ship crossing the 
ocean is liable. Collisions between ves- 
sels less known than those named are of 
weekly occurrence. Yet no general out- 
cry is raised against tne general safety 
of the transatlantic liners. People un- 
consciously realize that, where accidents 
are so infrequent, the risk to themselves 
in the individual case is slight, though 
the results, when they happen, are dread- 
ful. Men know instinctively that the 
precautions taken must be practically 
adequate, or safety would not be the al- 
most universal rule which it is. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
present battle-ship is not a sudden inven- 
tion, springing up ia a night, like Jonah’s 
gourd, or newly contrived by a council 
sitting for the purpose, like a brand-new 
constitution of the French Revolution. 
The battle-ship of to-day is the outcome 
of a gradual evolution extending over 
forty years. Its development has been 
governed by experience, showing defects 
or suggesting improvements; and the en- 
tire process has been superintended by 
men of the highest practical and scien- 
tifie intelligence, naval architects and 
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 ¥ is so I have called this old document, 
which is an extract from the memoirs 
of le Chevalier Bailloquet, a Frenchman 
living in ‘Canada, where he was engaged 
in the Indian fur trade, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and as yet 
they are unpublished. It is written in 
English, since the author lived his latter 
life in England, having left Canada as 
the result of troubles with the authorities. 

He was captured by the Iroquois, and 
after living with them some time, made 
his escape to the Dutch. 

My Chevalier rambles somewhat, al- 
though I have been at pains to cut out 
extraneous matter. It is also true that 
many will not believe him in these days, 
for out of their puny volition they will 
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seamen, constantly exchanging ideas, not 
only with their own countrymen, but, 
through the scientific publications of the 
day, with the whole world. What Rus- 
kin said of the old ship of the line is still 
more true of the modern battle-ship: no 
higher exhibition of man’s creative fac 
ulties is probably anywhere to be found. 
In view, therefore, of its genesis, and of 
the practical results of yearly cruisings, 
the battle-ship in its service of peace is 
entitled to the confidence we give to the 
work of competent men in all depart- 
ments; nor should that confidence be 
withdrawn because of a single octur- 
rence, if the Maine prove to have fallen 
victim to internal accident. If, on the oth- 
er hand, her destruction proceeded from 
an external cause—that is, if she fell as 
ships fall in war—it may safely be said 
that, in actions between ships, no means 
of injury now in use on shipboard could 
effect the instantaneous and widespread 
destruction manifested in her case, un- 
less by a shell finding its way to her 
magazine. This is a remote possibility, 
though it exists; but when it comes to 
fighting, men must remember that it is 
not possible to make war without run 
ning risks, and that it is highly improb- 
able that one-tenth as many seamen will 
die from the explosion of their own mag- 
azines, so occasioned, as from the direct 
blow of the enemy’s projectiles. 


REMINGTON. 


analyze, and out of their discontent they 
will scoff. But to those I say, Go to your 
microbes, your statistics, your volts, and 
your bicycles, and leave me the truth of 
other days. 

The Chevalier was on a voyage from 
Quebec to Montreal; let him begin: 


The next day we embarqued, though not 
w"out coufufion, becaufe many weare not content, 
nor fatiffied. What a pleafure ye two fathers to 
fee them trott up and downe ye rocks to gett 
their manage into ye boat. The boats weare fo 
loaded that many could not proceed if foul wea- 
ther fhould happen. I could-not perfuade myfelf 
to ftay w™ this concourfe as ye weather was faire 
for my journie. Wout adoe,I gott my fix wild 
men to paddle on ye way. 
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This was a fatal embarquation, butt I did not 
miftruft that ye Iriquoits weare abroad in ye for- 
Neverthelefs I 
find that thefe wild men doe naught butt what 
We 
pafled the Point going out of ye Lake St. Peter, 
when ye Barbars appeared on ye w atter-fide dis- 


est, for I had been at ye Peace. 


they refolve out of their bloodie mindednefs. 


charging their mufkets at us, and embarquing for 
our purfuit. 

*“ Kohe — kohe !"’ — came fearfome 
warre cry of ye Iriquoit, making ye hearts of ye 


nearer y e 


poore Hurron & ffrench alike to turn to water in 
their breafts. 2 of my favages weare ftrook 
downe at ye firft difcharge & an other had his 
paddle cutt in twain, befides fhott holes through 
w the watter poured apace. Thus weare we 
diminifhed and could not draw off, 

The Barbars weare daubed w™ paint, w™ is ye 
figne of warre, They coming againft our boat 
ftruck downe our Hurrons w" hattchetts, fuch as 
did not jump into the watter, where alfo they 
weare in no wife faved. 

But in my boat was a Hurron Captayne, who 
all his life-time had killed many Iriquoits & by 
his name for vallor had come to be a great Cap- 
tayne att home and abroad. We weare refolved 
fome execution & w our gunns dealt a difcharge 
& drew our cuttlaffes to ftrike ye foe. They en- 
vironed us as we weare finking, and one fpake, 
faying, “ Brothers, cheere up and affure 
felfe you fhal] not be killed; thou art both man 
and Captayne, as I myfelf am, and I will die in 
thy defenfe.” 
fuch a horrid noise, of a sudden ye Iriquoit Cap- 
tayne took hold about me—“ Thou fhalt not die 
by another hand than mine.” 


your- 


And ye afforefaid crew fhewed 


The favages layd bye our armes & tyed us fatt 
in a boat, one in one boat and one in another, 
We proceeded up ye river, rather fleeping than 
awake, for I thought never to efcape. 

Att near funfett we weare taken on ye fhore, 
where ye wild men encamped bye making cottages 
of rind from off ye trees. They tyed ye Hurron 
Captayne to a trunk, he refolving moft bravely 
Never- 
thelefs he fang his fatal fong though ye fire made 
him as one w™ the ague. They tooke out his 
heart and cut off fome of ye fleafh of ye miferable, 
boyled it and eat it. 


but deffparred to me, and I too defparred. 


This they wifhed not to 
doe att this time, but that ye Hurron had been 
fhott w™ a bali under his girdle where it was not 
feen, though he would have died of his defperate 
wound. That was the miferable end of that 
wretch. 

Whilft they weare bufy w® ye Hurron, they 
having ftripped me naked, tyed me above ye el- 
bows, and wrought a rope about my middle. 
They atked me feveral queftions, I not being able 
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to anfwer, they gave me great blows w" their fifts, 
then pulled out one of my nails. Having loft al] 
hopes, I refolved altogether to die, itt bein 
to think otherwife. 


g folly 

I could not fleep, butt was flung into a boat att 
daylight. The boats went all abreaft, ye wild mer 
finging fome of their fatal fongs, others their how] 
of victory, ye wild “ Kohes,” beating giens & 
parchments, blowing whiftles, and all manner ot 
tumult. 

Thus did we proceed w™ these ravening wol\ 
God having delivered a Chriftian into ye power 
of Satan. 

I was nott ye only one in ye claws of thet 
wolves, for we fell in w 150 more of thet 


cruels, who had Hurron captyves to ye number « 
33 victimes, w™ heads alfoe ftuck on poles, of tho/ 
I 


who in God’s mercie weare gone from their m 
eries. As for me,I was put in a boat w* o1 
who had his fingers cutt & bourned. I afked him 
why ye Iriquoits had broak ye Peace, and he faid 
they had told him ye ffrench had broak ye Pea 
that ye ffrench had fet their pack of doggs on a 
olde Iriquoit woman who was eat up alive, & that 
ye Iriquoits had told ye Hurron wild men that 
they had killed ye doggs, Hurrons a 
french, saying that as to ye captyves, they would 
boy! doggs, Hurrons, and ffrench in ye fame ket- 
tle. 

A great rain arofe, ye Iriquoits going to ye 
watter- fide did cover themfelvs w" their boats, 


alfoe 


holding ye captyves ye meanwhile bye ropes bound 
about our ancles, while we ftood out in ye ftorm, 
w°" was near to caufing me death from my naked- 
nefs. When ye rain had abated, we purfued ou 
way killing ftaggs, & I was given fome entrails, 
w before I had only a little parched corne to ye 
extent of my hand full. 

At a point we mett a gang of ye head hunters 
all on ye fhore, dancing about a tree to w™ was 
tyed a fine ffrench maftiff dogg 


gg, w was ftanding 
on its hinder leggs, being lafhed up againft a tre« 
by its middle. The dogg was in a great terror, 
and frantic in its bonds. I knew him for a dogg 
from ye fort att Mont-royal, kept for to give 
warnings of ye Ennemys approach, It was a 
ftrange fight for to fee ye Heathen rage about 

noble dogg, but he itt was neverthelefs w™ brought 
ye Barbars againft us. He was only gott w' 

great difficulty, having killed one Barbar, and 
near to ferving others likewife. 

They untied ye dogg, holding him one fide 
and ye other, w cords they brought and tyed 
him in ye bow of a boat wt 6 warriors to paddle 
him, The dogg boat was ye Head, while ye reit 
came on up ye river, finging fatal fongs, triumph 
fongs, piping, howling, & ye dogg above all w' 
his great noife. The Barbars weare more delight- 
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d att ye captyve dogg 


than at all of us poore 
Chriftians, tor that they did fay he was no dogg. 
Phe dogys w*" ye wild men have are nott fo great 
as wolves, they being little elfe & fmall att that 
Che mattiff was confidered as a confequence to be 
{ intereft. had deteated 
their troupe, & now was to be horridly killed after 


i great This one 


near 


ye bloody way of ye wild men. 

Att camp they weare fleep moft of ye night, 
they being aweary w" ye torture of ye Hurron 
Captaine previoufly. The dogg was tyed & layd 
nott tar off from where I was alfoe tyed, butt over 
him weare 2 olde men, who guarded him of a tear 
he would eat away his ropes. Thefe men weare 
Elders or Prietts, fuch as are efteemed tor their 
power over {pirits, & they did keep up thei 
devil’s fong ye night thro 

I made a vertue of neceffity & did fleep, butt 
was early caft into a boat to go on toward ye En- 
nemy's countrie, tho we had raw meat given us, 
w'" blows on ye mouth to make us ye more quick- 
ly devour itt. An Iriquoit who was the Cap- 


in our boat bade me 


to be of a good cour 
The 


> 
knowledge I had of their fpeech made a bettet 


tayne 


age, as they would not hurt me. small 


hope, butt one who could have underftood them 
would have been certainly in a great terror. 

Thus we journied 8 days on ye Lake Cham- 
where ye wind and waves did fore befet 


plaine, 


our endeavors att times. As tor meate we wanted 
none, as we had a ftore of ftaggs along ye watter- 
fide. We killed fome every day, more for fport 
than tor need. We finding them on Ifles, made 
them go into ye watter, & after we killed above a 
fcore, we clipped ye ears of ye reft & hung bells 


What a fport 


to fee ye reft flye from them that had ye bells! 


, 


on them, and then lett them loote. 


There came out of ye vait toreft a multitude 
> at leaft together, making a horrid 
noife, breaking ye {mall trees. We fhott att them. 
butt they ftirred not a ftep. We 
frightened that they ftirred nott att our fhooting. 


of bears, 30 


weare much 
The great ffrench dogg would fain encounter them 
notwithftanding he was tyed. He made ye watter- 
fide to ring w his heavy voife, & trom his eyes 
came flames of fyre & clouds from out his mouth. 
The bears did ftraightway fly, w*" much cheered 
ye Iriquoits. One faid to me they weare refolved 
nott to murder ye dogg, w™ was a ftone-God in 
ye dogg fhape, or a witch, butt I could nott fully 
underftand. The wild men faid they had never 
heard their fathers fpeak of fo many bears. 

When we putt ye kettle on, ye wild man who 
had captured me gave me of meate to eat, & told 
“ Brother,” fays he, “itt is a thing 
You mutt 


know that tho I am olde, I have always loved ye 


me a ftory. 
to be admired to goe afar to travell. 


ffrench for their goodnefs, but they fhould have 
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We fhould not 
warre againft ye ffrench, butt trade w them fo: 
Caitors, who are better tor trafic than ye Dutch. 
I was once a Captayne of 13 men against ye Al- 
We ftayed 3 whok 


winters among ye Ennemy, butt in ye daytim: 


given us to kill ye Algonkins, 


tignaonanton & ye ffrench. 


durft nott marche nor ftay out of ye deep forett. 
We killed many, butt there weare devils who took 
my fon up in ye air fo I could never again get 
back. 


riniacs,* & ye little blue birds w™ 


him Thefe devils weare as bigg as hor- 
attend upon 
them faid itt was time tor us to go back to ou 
people, w being refolved to do, we came back, 


butt nott of a tear of ye Ennemy. Our warr 
fong grew ftill on our lipps, as ye fnow falling in y¢ 
torett 


until I was told by ye {pirits to go to ye ffrench 


I have nott any more warred to the North, 
& recover my fon. My friend, I have dreamed 
you weare my fon;~ and henceforth I was not 
hurted nor ftarved tor food, 

We proceeded thro rivers & lakes & thro lor 
When 


we weare come to ye village of ye Iriquoits we lay 


efts where I was made to support burdens. 


in ye woods becaufe that they would nott go into 

ye village in ye night time. 
The following day we weare marched into y¢ 
When we 


fight we heard nothing butt outeryes from on 


brought of ye Iriquoits. came in 


fide as trom ye other. Then came a mighty hott 
ot people & payd great heed to ye ffrench dogg, 


w? was ledd bye 2 men, while roundabout his 


neck was a girdle of porcelaine. They torment- 
ed ye poore Hurrons w'® violence, butt about me 
was hung a long piece of porcelaine—ye girdle ot 
my captor, & he ftood againft me. In ye mean 
while many of ye village came about us, among 
w a goode olde woman & a boy w" a hattchett 


came neere me. ‘The olde woman covered me, & 
ye boy took me by my hand and led mee out ot 


What 


had efcaped ye blowes. 


ye companie, comtorted me was that I 
They brought me into 
ye village, where ye olde woman showed me kind- 
nefs. She took me into her cottage & gave m« 
to eat, butt my great terror took my ftumack 
away trom me. I had ftayed an hour when a 
great companie came to fee me, of olde men w'" 
pipes intheir mouths. For a time they fat about, 
when they did lead me to another cabbin, w'* 
they smoked & made me apprehend they fhould 
throw me into ye tyre. Butt itt proved otherwife, 
for ye olde woman followed me, {peaking aloud, 
whome they anfwered w a loud Ho, then thee 
tooke her girdle, and about me fhe tyed itt, fo 
brought me to her cottage & made me to fitt 
downe. 

Then fhe gott me Indian corne toafted, & took 
away ye paint ye fellows had ftuck to my face. A 

Moose. + Borough, 
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maide greafed & combed my haire, & ye olde wo- 
man danced and fung 


5) 


while my tather bourned 
tobacco on a ftone. They gave me a blew cover- 
I layed w™ her fon & 
did w' I could to get familiarity w™ them, and I 
suffered 


fatal fongs came from ye poore Hurrons, 


litt, ftockings, and fhoes, 


yet I was in a terror, tor ye 
The 
olde man inquired whether I was Afferony, a 
ffrench. 

gaga, that 


no Ww rong 


> 


I affured him no, faying I was Panu- 
is, of their nation, for w™ he was 
pleafed. 
My father feafted 200 My fifters made 
me clean for that purpote, and greafed my haire. 


men. 
They tyed me w™ 2 necklaces of porcelaine & 
garters of ye fame. My father gave me a hattchett 
in my hand. 

My tather made a {peech, fhowing many dem- 
onstrations of vallor, broak a kettle of cagamite 
w'" a hattchett. So they fung,as is their ufual 
cultom. The banquette being over, all cryed to me 
“ Shagon, Orimha!"’—that is,“ Be hearty!” Ev- 
ery one withdrew to his quarters, 


Here follows a long account of his 
daily life among the Indians, his hunt- 
ing, and observations which our space 
forbids. He had mean while 
more familiar with the language. He 
goes on: 


become 


My father came into ye cabbin from ye grand 
cattle & he fat him downe to fmoke. He said ye 
Elders had approved after much debate, & that ye 
ffrench dogg was not a witch, but ye great warrior 
Mahongui, gone before, whofe fpirit had rofe up 
Att 
ye council even foe ye dogg had walked into ye 


into ye ffrench dogg & had f{pyed ye ffrench. 


centre of ye great cabbin, there faying loudly to 
ye Elders what he was & that he mutt be heard. 
His voice muft be obeyed. His was not ye mock- 
ing cryes of a witch from under an olde snake- 
fkin, butt a chief come from Paradife to comfort 
his own people. My father afked me if I was 
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accrofs to fhield you—I carry ye ‘ Kohes” back 
and tore to bring your terror—I fling afide ye foe- 
man’s bulietts—go back and be ftrong in coun- 
cil.” 

My tather even in ye night drew ye Elders in 
He faid what he had feen and 
Even then the great ffrench dogg gott 


ye grand cabbin. 
heard. 
from ye darknefs of ye cabin, & ftrode into ye 
tyre. He roared enough to blow downe caftles in 
his might, & they knew he was faying what he 
had told unto my father. 


A great Captayne fent another night & had ye 
He had 


been paddling his boat upon ye river when ye dogg 


Elders for to gather at ye grande cabbin, 


of Mahongui had walked out on ye watter thro ye 
mitt, So he fpake, 
faying, “* Mahongui fays—go tell ye people of ye 


He was taller than ye forett. 


Panugaga, itt is time for warre—ye corne is gath- 
ered—ye deer has changed his coat—there are no 
What is a Panu- 
The young men 


more Hurrons for me to eat. 
gaga village w" no captyves? 
will talk as women doe, & ye Elders will grow 
content to watch a fnow-bird hopp. Mahongui 
fays itt is time.” 

Again att ye council fyre ye fpirit dogg ftrode 
trom ye darknefs & faid itt was time. The tobacco 
was bourned by ye Priefts. In ye fmoke ye Eld 
ers beheld ye Spirit of Mahongui. 
—Warre.” 

Soe my father faw ye ghoft of ye departed one. 
He fang 
I afked him to goe myfelt, even 
Butt he 
“You are nott meet,” 
How 
will you make me believe that he is as goode as 
They doe lie, & you fee ye 
contrary ; ffor firft of all, ye Sun bournes us often, 


“ Panugaga 


He fmoked long bye our cabbin fyre. 
his battile fong, 
w'" a hattchett, as I too was Panugaga. 
would in no wife liften. 
he fays ; “‘ you faye that your God is above. 


your black coats say? 


ye rain wetts us, ye winde makes us have fhip- 
wrake, ye thunder, ye lightening bournes & kills us, 
& all comes from above, & you fay that itt is goode 


to be there. For my part, I will nott go there. 


Contrary they fay that ye reprobates & guilty 
goeth downe & bourne. They are miftaken ; all 
is goode heare. Do nott you fee that itt is ye 
Earthe that nourifhes all living creatures, ye wat- 
ter, ye fifhes & ye yus, and that corne & all other 
truits come up, & that all things are nott foe con- 
trary to us as that from above? The devils live in 
ye air, & they took my fon. When you fee that 


I faid that witches did not battile as 
openly as ye dogg, butt doe their evil in ye dark. 

Thefe wild befet 
and devils—more than Chriftians, as they deferve 


agreed. 


men are fore wt witches 
to be, for they are of Satan’s own belonging. 

My father dreamed att night, & fang about itt, 
We fatt 


He had mett ye ffrench dogg in ye for- 
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fa 


making ye fire to bourne in our cabbin, 
to liften. 


ae 
uovwat, 


eft path bye night—he ftanding accross his way, 
& ye foreft was light from ye dogg’s eyes, who 
fpake to my father, faying, “I belong to ye dead 
folks—my hattchett is ruft—my bow is mould—I 
can no longer battile w'® our Ennemy, butt I hover 
over you in warre—I direct your arrows to their 
breafts—I fmoothe ye little dry fticks & wett ye 
leaves under ye fhoes—I draw ye morning mitt 


ye Earthe is our Mother, then you will fee that all 
things on itt are goode. The Earthe was made for 
ye Panugaga, & ye fouls of our warriors help us 
againft our Ennemy. The ffrench dogg is Mahon- 
He tells us to goe to warre againtft 
Would a ffrench dogg doe that? 


gui’s {pirit. 
ye ffrench. 
You are nott yett Panugaga to follow your father 


in warre.” 
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THE TROLLEY 


BY SYLVESTER 


‘oo rusticating city dweller is saunter- 
ing through sunlit meadows, stroll- 
ing in woodland solitudes. 
quiet fills his soul with peace. 


The country 
The only 
sounds that strike his ears are the song of 
birds, the chirping of insects, and, at in- 
tervals, the lowing of kine, the distant 
cries of sporting children, the barking of 
a dog now and then—things that only 
accent the pervading calm. 

Suddenly he notes a faint humming in 
the air—something strangely familiar. 
It gradually grows louder, and a steady 
purring undertone keeps it company. 
Before he can realize the meaning of it 
all there across his astonished 
vision—flying swiftly down the rural 
highway or darting through the solemn 
too common in his 
eyes: a gay-looking electric car in all its 
splendor of fresh varnish, bright letter- 


dashes 


woods—a sight all 


IN RURAL 


PARTS. 
BAXTER 


ing, and trimmings of nickel and brass. 
A sense of exasperation overcomes him. 
One of the city’s nightmare brood has es- 
caped the urban cage and pursued him to 
his resting-place. In his imagination all 
the rest comes following upon its heels: 
the heavy wagons rumbling over pave- 
ments, the roar and the driving rush of 
traffic, the whole city’s overwhelming din. 
Is there no escape? 

The swish and hum of the trolley, the 
purring of the motor, have grown faint 
again and have died away in the distance 

the rural silence is once more absolute. 
It was not really disturbed; there was 
only a ripple in the calm. There was 
no cause for alarm, after all: there is no 
danger that the interruption may become 
continuous, that it may bring other city 
In the 
country the trolley-car is no more to be 


sights and sounds in its wake. 
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feared than is the well-groomed and sty] 
ish buggy that stands in the prosperous 
farmer’s carriage-house, or the group of 


family bieyeles waiting about his door. 
The latter mean an assurance of good 
roads all through the country. The trol- 
ley in rural parts is another civilizing in- 
fluence of great significance. The claws 
of the monster are clipped, as it were. 
Afar from town its power for harm is 
The city needs quiet; it de- 
mands relief from its nerve-shattering fer- 
ment. But the country likewise needs 
the quickening of sluggish blood. For 
the rusticating city-dweller, therefore, all 
sense of vexation vanishes with a realiza 
tion of what the trolley means as an in- 
strumentality for awakening country dis- 
triets from their dull life, filling them 
with healthy movement, mobilizing an 
inert population, and bringing new in- 
terests and fresh activities into dormant 


broken. 


existences. 

The trolley is weaving over the land a 
finer mesh of steel within the coarser net- 
work formed by the steam railway, carry- 
ing out by a sort of village-to-village and 
house-to-house shuttle-work the mission 
instituted by the puffing locomotive—that 
of substituting among men solidarity for 
isolation, breaking up self-centred satis- 
faction, self-satisfied ignorance; making 
communities and individuals—once mu 
tually jealous, suspicious, distrustful, and 
hostile—ever more and more acquainted 
with each other, interested in each, other, 
and consequently friendly with the grow*h 
of understanding of others; alive to the 
reality of the larger world, and their parts 
and relations therein. 

A deeade has worked wonders in the 
evolution of the electric railway, as in 
many other modern things. It has grown 
from an experiment to a universal insti- 
tution. It is to be found in all parts of 
the world. It has cheapened very ma- 
terially the cost of transportation. Its 
general utility in ordinary traffic is ri- 
valled in importance by its recreative 
uses. On perhaps a large majority of 
trolley lines the summer-excursion busi- 
ness is depended upon to make the under- 
takings profitable. he ordinary traffic 
may possibly pay opera’ og expenses, but 
the dividends comefror. ne summer trav- 
el. There are some hig :ly profitable lines 
that run only in the summer. In the 
great cities, even, the summer traffic shows 
an enormous increase over that of winter. 
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The open car is the phaeton, the landau, 
of the multitude. The business of trans- 
porting the public to and from the parks, 
the baseball and racing grounds, etc., to 
gether with suburban trips and fresh-air 
outings, assumes enormous proportions. 

In the country the same lines of traffic 
have developed on a relatively greater 
scale. Thousands of women and clil- 
dren, for instance, who hitherto have 
rarely found the opportunity to get out- 
side of their own door-yards, now are en- 
abled, at a slight outlay, to enjoy regular 
weekly outings: long trips through plea- 
sant scenery, shopping and sight-seeing 
expeditions to neighboring large towns 
and cities, with the prospect of a theatre 
matinée or perhaps a popular concert; or 
a visit to one of the great recreation- 
grounds run by the street-railway com- 
pany, with all sorts of attractions—band 
concerts, variety performances, a men- 
agerie, swings, teeter-boards, roller-coast- 
ers, fireworks, ete. 

These street-rail way recreation-grounds 
are now very numerous throughout the 
country. Routes are laid out to beauti- 
ful lakes that had been visited only by 
occasional fishermen or hunters, or to 
picturesque spots on river or sea-shore. 
Here delightful electric-launch trips are 
to be had, with power obtained from the 
trolley wire; and there are also sail-boats, 
row - boats, canoes, and perhaps Vene- 
tian gondolas. Church societies, Sunday- 
schools, and other organizations charter 
open cars for picnic trips to these places, 
and the going and coming are as enjoy- 
able features of the day’s pleasure as the 
picnic itself. In these recreation-grounds 
we have a peculiarly American variation 
of the German beer-garden—without the 
beer. The reproach that we take our 
pleasures sadly can no longer be made. 
The American people—or at least a very 
large part of the American people—has 
become a pleasure-loving folk. Is there 
a more festive-looking vehicle than the 
open electric car, with its happy-faced oc- 
cupants? <A sort of semi-holiday aspect is 
imparted even to the loads of operatives 
on their way, morning and evening, be- 
tween their work in the factory towns 
and the country homes that so many of 
them have the good fortune to live in. 

The love of natural scenery—the most 
universal of the wsthetie passions—finds 
a means for its gratification and cultiva- 
tion in the rural trolley line that only the 
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bicycle has equalled. There are few rural 
highways in New England, or elsewhere 
in the Eastern United States, that do not 
pass through pleasant scenery of some 
kind; and the trolley lines, as a rule, fo! 
low the highways. 

It is not long since the field of a street- 
railway company was confined to a single 
municipality and its immediate environ- 
ment. The adoption of electricity as a 
motive power has radically changed these 
conditions. The local transit system for 
large groups of municipalities is now com- 
monly monopolized by single companies, 
and these companies are in turn con- 
trolled by great syndicates of capitalists. 
The ownership of all the lines in a large 
section of a State will thus frequently be 
found to reside in practically the same 
hands. There is an advantage in this, 
for the lines thus controlled are operated 
in harmony, with through cars run over 
long distances, and making close connec- 
tion with other lines. 

The mileage of some of these electric- 
railway systems sometimes approaches 
that of important systems of steam rail- 
way. In the densely populated districts 
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of eastern Massachusetts through cars are 
run between cities lying considerable dis 
tances apart-—-for example, between Lynn 
and Lowell, Salem and Malden, Salem and 


Woburn. Through cars are also run be 

veeu Taunton and Nantasket Beach. by 
way of. ridgewater and Brockton. Nan- 
tasket Leach is an objective point for 
many trolley lines in the Norfolk and 
Plymouth, county districts southward 
from Boston. The New York, New 
Haven, an: Hartford Railroad Company 
has also a »pted electricity for its Nan- 
tasket branch, with fares reduced to the 
trolley basis. 

One may now travel by trolley -car 
in eastern .) assachusetts very long dis- 
tances in ¢ atinuous directions. The 
longest contin .ous trip that may be made 
is that betwee + New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, and Nashua, New Hampshire. This 
route takes one from the holiday shores 
of Buzzards Bay to Mount Hope Bay at 
Fall River, thence to Taunton, along the 
right bank-of the beautiful Taunton Riv- 
er the greater part of the way, and thence 
to Boston by way of Brockton and Quincey. 
From Boston to Lowell there is a choice 
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of several routes as far as Reading, by 
way of Lynn, of Malden, of Medford, and 
Winchester, or of Cambridge and Win 
chester. At Lowell the Merrimae Riv 
er is crossed to the left bank, and a re 
turn to the right bank is made not far 
from Nashua. There are also continuous 
trolley-car connections between Boston 
and Worcester and Boston and Newbury 
port, the latter city being reached by plea 
sant routes along the Merrimac through 
the ‘‘ Whittier country ” by way of Low 
ell, Lawrence, and Haverhill. 

These numerous long-distance routes 
are in such great favor with summer ex 
cursionists that for the eastern Massachu- 
setts districts several special guide-books 
have been published. One of these, by a 
Lowell lady, is a prettily illustrated little 
pocket volume, with accounts of notable 
scenes and historic places. The charm 
next to that of a 
long-distance carriage journey over good 
roads. Pilgrimages to many historic or 
famous spots may be taken in this way. 
The routes in the North Shore country— 
from Boston to Lynn, Swampscott, Mar 
blehead, Salem, Danvers, and the lovely 
Cape Ann and eastern Essex 
are rich in such attractions. 

In 1897 there 


of such excursions is 


regions 


were in Massachusetts 


1325 miles of electric railway, the propor 
tion of mileage to the area of the State be- 


ing the largest in the Union. The elec 
tric-railway mileage in New York State, 
in the same year, was 1559; in Pennsy|- 
vania it was 1668, in Ohio 1174, and in 
Illinois 1113. The total electric-railway 
mileage in the United States was 13,765. 

In and around Greater New York the 
long-distance trolley lines extend beyond 
the Harlem, up the Hudson to Yonkers 
and beyond, and out on the shores of 
Long Island Sound in the Westchester 
region; far out into rural Long Island 
from Brooklyn; all over Staten Island: 
and from Jersey City and Hoboken a long 
way out into New Jersey. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington 
are other centres for impor- 
tant long-distance lines. From 
Cleveland there are several 
lines from 20 to 38 miles in 
length, running to Akron, 
Painesville, Chagrin Falls, 
Elyria, Lorain, and _ other 
towns. In Ohio there is also 
the line of the Miami Traction 
Company—commonly known 
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as the Dayton Fast Line-—between Dayton 
and Hamilton, a distance of 38 miles. 
New long lines have also lately been 
built in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, and New Jersey; their con 
struction is so rapid that it is difficult to 
keep run of them. 

The competition of the trolley lines 
with the steam railways has become seri- 
ous in local traffic, but it has not yet af- 
fected the long-distance traffic of the lat- 
ter to any considerable extent. Nor does 
it seem likely that it will. The limita- 
tions of the trolley line in the way of 
speed are altogether too great, for the 
conditions of the highway will not admit 
of as rapid a pace as the steam lines are 
free to make. The trolley excursion busi- 
ness is an entirely new development in 
railway passenger traffic. It has been 
made possible only by the conditions of 
pure air and broad prospects over the 
country from the open cars; conditions 
that cannot exist on the steam lines, with 
their smoke and cinders. 

The street-railway companies lave 
learned to cater to this long-distance ex 
cursion traffic. For example, there was 
at first much annoyance from frequent 
changes of cars; 
passengers, com 
fortably seated, 
were obliged to 


A THROUGH TRAVELLER. 
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scramble for good places when transfers 
were made, perhaps spoiling the rest of 
the trip for them. 
through 
The 


now in 


By the running of 
trouble is avoided. 
convenient curtains 
the intended 
for rainy weather, are often the means 
of seriously marring the pleasure of ex 


ears this 


very sliding 


use on open cars, 


THEY CALL EACH OTHER BY 


cursionists. It is not uncommon for per 
sons to oecupy the end seats and to be so 
indifferent to the view, and at the same 
time so afraid of the sunlight, that they 
pull down the curtains to shade them 
selves, unmindful that they thus efface 
for their neighbors half of the scenery 
and perhaps the more beautiful half. It 
would be well for this use of the curtains 
to be forbidden. 

The unit of fare, as a rule, is five cents, 
and the charge commonly amounts to that 
figure between the limits of each town 
ship through which the line passes. On 
some lines through tickets are sold for the 
entire trip. But the usual custom is for 
the conductor to collect a nickel at stated 
intervals. The rate on trolley lines is 
much less than on steam lines—perhaps a 
quarter to a third lower, on the average. 
Cheap fares have naturally done much to 
develop the excursion traffic. The time 
required for these long-distance journeys 
is too long to divert regular business trav- 
el to the street railways. Time is money 
for men in a hurry. To women time is 


of less account, and the saving in fares 


THEIR FRONT 
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not infrequently induces women to go 


g 
twenty or thirty miles by trolley on a 
shopping expedition. 

The habits of the trolley-car change 
very materially in the country. Its m 
ban mate is commonly circumspect in its 
gait—sober-going and sedate. Its man 
ner is guarded and reserved. It picks its 
way cautiously throug] 
crowded thoroughfares, 
and contracted a 
plodding bearing. At 
times it seems nervous 
ly apprehensive, and 
never really “lets itself 
go.” In the country, 
however, the trolley 
ear becomes another 
creature. When _ it 
starts from its city ter 
minal, to be sure, it is 
on its good behavior- 
maintaining a conven 
tional air, with strict 
regard to all the pro 
prieties of the street 
Once at the city line, 
and what achange! It 
is like that which comes 
over a boy let loose from 
school, or a colt turned 
into its pasture. With 
a zip and a whiz it darts forward, taking 
the free track with a bound that brings 
laughter to careworn lips and blood to 
the cheeks. Pulses beat quicker and eyes 


sparkle. 


has 


NAMES ” 


The holiday mood of the passen 
gers is infectious; the car itself catches it. 
The gong ceases its querulous clang, and 
the car rushes along at a speed that at first 
seems a bit reckless to those accustomed 
to the creeping pace of urban transit. 
Now and then, perhaps, the highway’s 


confines are scorned in the exuberance 
of its spirit; it suddenly departs from 
the road, like a dog that spies a cat in a 
neighboring field, and whisks across pas 
ture-lands to take a short-cut across a 
curve made by the road that it commonly 
follows. Again, maybe, in going through 
the woods, it bounds aside and plays 
hide-and-seek through the trees with 
the farm wagons on the road it has 
left, for the track makes a new right of 
way for itself—a way arched by a delight- 
ful sylvan tunnel, where the air is sweet 
with the resinous breath of pine-trees. 
Again the car comes to a steam railway 
which has jealously barred to its young 
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rival the Never mind! 
It jumps over, clearing the obstacle by a 
leap through the air! It might be more 
accurate to say that it climbs a ladder, 
very much as a cat climbs a tree, and is 
on the other side in a jiffy. The ladder 
is a light skeleton bridge of steel, which 
Yankee ingenuity has devised for con- 
tingencies like this. 

The conductor and the motorman are 
also of types different from their city 


passage across. 


brethren. They come from the neigh- 
boring country-side, and they call each 
other by their front names—Abner and 
Seth, Obed and Ezekiel, or other prano 
mens of that sort. They take a friendly 
interest in their passengers, and are on a 
fraternal footing 
ly patronize the 


with those who regular 
line. They know who 


live in every house along the way, and 
all the family histories. 
There are long pauses between fares, and 
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the conductor 

enjoys the em 

ployment of 

his leisure mo 
A COZY LITTLE PICNIC ments 1n point 
ing out all the 
features of in 
terest to strangers among the excursion 
Sometimes, in good country-neigh 
bor fashion, the conductor does errands 


A farm- 


ists. 


for his friends along the way. 


er’s wife hears the trolley humming in 


the distance, and comes to the gate for 
the package which the conductor brings 
from town and tosses at her feet as the 
car flies past; or a dinner-pail is taken on 
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for somebody 
the line. 

On the steam 
railway lines it is 
an old custom, in 
some parts of New 
England, to give 
the name of ‘“‘hue 
kleberry train ” to 
certain 
dation 
are 


up 


accommo 
trains that 
distinguished 
by a very leisure 
ly gait. While the 
the 
the 
lei 


trolley-car in 
country has 
reverse of a 
surely air—speed- 
its way with 
the nervous haste 
so characteristic of 
the century'send 
yet something of 
the old-time mood 
that goes with the 
open high way’s 
freedom of move 
ment has been in- 
herited with the 
new conveyance 
There is related a 
very entertaining 
true story of the 
early weeks of a 
trolley line built 
between a_ great 
shoe town in the Old Colony and a quiet 
village a few milesaway: how an old lady 
who had all her life been the autocrat of 
the village, and who set out to take her 
first trip on the trolley-car which passed 
her door, found, after she had gone some- 
thing like a half mile on the way, that 
she had forgotten her gloves. She at 
once ordered the conductor to turn back. 
Accustomed, like all his fellow- villagers, 
to yield unquestioning obedience to com- 
mands from that quarter, he held a brief 
conference with the motorman. The car 
then reversed its course, halted before 
the old lady’s gate, and waited until she 
waddled into the house and up stairs to 
get her gloves out of the bureau drawer, 
and then came back again—the other 
passengers, with the national docility of 
the American people, submitting uncom- 
plainingly to the delay. 
Many excursionists bring their lunches 
along on these long-distance trolley trips, 


ine 
ing 
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sometimes eating them en route, but usu- 
ally choosing some pleasant spot in the 
woods, the fields, or by the water for the 
scene of a cozy little picnic. Or per- 
haps they resort to some nice way-side 
inn—for touring wheelmen and the pop- 
ularity of carriage journeys through the 
country—caused by the development of 
good roads—have revived the prosperity 
of the country tavern, with its traditional 
comfort and good cheer, as known in 
stage-coach days. 

It is not uncommon for parties to en- 
gage special cars for these long-distance 
excursions. In the large cities it is now 
a common thing for the street-railway 
companies to have special drawing-room 
cars, fitted with all the luxurious ap- 
pointments of a Pullman, to be let for 
special occasions, such as theatre parties 
from the suburbs, ete. These cars, being 
of the ‘‘ box” type, are not adapted to 
summer excursions, the charm of which 
lies in the open-air character of the trip. 
It is the custom, therefore, to engage or- 
dinary open cars for this purpose, and 
they answer the requirements very well. 
With a car specially chartered there is 
not the annoyance from crowding so 
often attendant upon the regular trips, 
and therefore the fatigue of a long jaunt 
is reduced very materially. One has 
plenty of elbow-room and considerable 
freedom of movement. Seats may be 
reversed and space made for stretching 
the legs, while cushions and wraps may 
be spread out for comfort. An ordinary 
open car may temporarily and expedi- 
tiously be made over into a very com- 
fortable special car for excursion use. 
All that need be done is to strip it of its 
seats, construct some sort of a light guard 
at the sides—such as a top rail, with wire 
netting below—spread the floor with rugs 
or matting, and then dispose easy-chairs 
about according to the number of the 
party, with perhaps a table in the centre. 
If a particularly festive appearance is 
wanted for the evening, additional elec- 
tric lamps may be put in, with Japanese 
lanterns suspended to enclose them. 

At the present rate of electric-rail way 
construction the principal portions of a 
_ State like Massachusetts will soon be made 
accessible for trolley excursions through- 
out its length and breadth. It will then 
be possible to take long holiday trips for 
days at a time over these routes, visiting 
many points of varied interest, and mak- 
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ing vacation-journeys of a delightful 
character. For such purposes special 
private cars will come into use, and 
Yankee ingenuity may be trusted to give 
vehicles of this kind a form that will 
make them marvels of convenience and 
luxury. A combination of the open and 
box types of car suggests itself as the 
proper design to be adopted for these 
uses. The closed portion would be re- 
quired for shelter in inclement weather, 
and for use at night. The open portion 
should occupy a liberal section of the 
car, and would be similar to the ‘‘ obser- 
vation ” portion of a private car for steam 
railways. Instead, however, of being at 
the rear end of the car, it would naturally 
occupy the front, commanding the full 
view ahead as the car advances. The 
roof of the car might also be used as a 
‘* hurricane - deck.” The closed portion 
would be fitted with all the comforts of 
a drawing-room, and would contain a li- 
brary for reading in the evening and on 
rainy days. Beds might easily be pro- 
vided, so that nights could be spent on 
board very comfortably. A snug kitchen, 
with electric cooking appliances, would 
be an appropriate feature. Large win- 
dows of plate-glass, letting down into 
the sides, would practically convert this 
part into an open section when desired. 
On the other hand, the open portion, 
closed in with wire screens to keep out 
mosquitoes and other insects, and also 
with curtains when needed, would like- 
wise be available for sleeping purposes 
on summer nights. A hammock could 
be slung here, just as on the veranda 
of a country house. A portable siding 
might be provided, so that the car could 
be switched from the line at any place 
that might be selected. This would make 
it possible to pass the nights in retired 
and pleasant spots by the way-side, with 
pure air and quiet surroundings. 

The transportation of merchandise is 
a feature of the long-distance trolley lines 
to which little attention has yet been 
paid, but which has great possibilities. 
These lines offer remarkable opportuni- 
ties for the development of convenient 
express and parcels-delivery service be- 
tween cities and their suburbs, and even 
far out into the country. Freight could 
also be cheaply carried in this way from 
town to town, and a large business might 
be built up in the transportation of mar- 
ket produce and of milk from the coun- 
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try into the city. Platform cars might 
be arranged so that heavily loaded wag- 
ons could be taken bodily for le~~ dis- 
tances at a material saving in * ind 
expense. The relief of the highways ‘1om 
heavy traffic might thus be very zreat; 
it would also save the community large 
expenses for repairs and renewal of » ads, 
for there would be a corresponding re- 
duction in the wear and tear of the way 
from heavy teaming and the destructive 
chopping action of steel horseshoes. 

The question as to how far the occupa- 
tion of the public highways by trolley 
lines shall be permitted to proceed is a 
serious one. It cannot be denied that 
the ordinary use of the highways is made 
more hazardous by this form of occu- 
pancy, and the tracks are often laid in 
such a manner as to make the cost of 
maintaining the roadway in good condi- 
tion very much greater for the public 
authorities. On the other hand, the in- 
creased convenience to the public is 
urged as an offset to these objections. 
But, with the universal tendency towards 
the improvement of roads, and their 
growing utility through the introduc- 
tion of new forms of vehicular transit, it 
would seem evident that it will be neces- 
sary to impose restrictions against undue 
encroachments upon the highways on the 
part of street railways. 

In the residential districts of some of 
our great cities, and in their suburbs, this 
difficulty has been met in an admirable 
manner by the adoption of the ‘ boule- 
vard” form of highway, with a double 
line of roadway separated by a central re- 
served space, where electric-rail way tracks 
run through a belt of well-kept turf. The 
development of a new and high-class res- 
idential quarter in Greater Boston gave 
the opportunity for the first example of 
this type of highway, in the construction 
of an amplification of Beacon Street. The 
convenience and beauty of the improve- 
ment were so great that several great ra- 
dial avenues in the metropolitan area of 
Greater Boston have since been laid out 
upon similar lines, and the example has 
been extensively followed elsewhere. 

Tt has been noted that occasionally an 
electric railway will be found departing 
from the highway to skirt it in adjacent 
fields or woods. This suggests that a 
universal adoption of the practice would 
offer a thoroughly satisfactory solution 
of the problem raised by threatened dan- 
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gers from encroachment upon the high- 
ways. The boulevard form of construc- 
tion is, of course, too costly for general 
adoption away from the vicinities of 
large cities. The foregoing expedient, 
however, would provide an economical 
and thoroughly practical modification of 
the boulevard idea, adapting it to rural 
conditions. Land in rural districts is so 
cheap, as a rule, that it should be easy to 
obtain a strip adjacent to the highway 
along the greater portions of the routes 
desired for railway purposes, sufficient 
for the accommodation of the tracks. In 
view of the advantages gained from the 
relief of the highway, this strip might 
well be taken under the right of eminent 
domain, being considered as a part of the 
highway reserved for railway purposes. 
The cost of grading and construction 
would be so much less, in most instances, 
than in the roadway that the projectors 
of the railway could well afford the out- 
lay for this strip, which would also con- 
fer the advantages of greater attractive- 
ness for passengers by reason of increased 
speed, diminished dust, and a pleasanter 
environment. The lawnlike treatment 
of the road-bed on boulevarded lines pre- 
vents the dust nuisance, and also reduces 
noise. It would be hardly practicable to 
treat the road-bed in this fashion on rural 
lines, even where the railway has its own 
right of way. But it is now the custom 
to ballast very thoroughly the track of 
an electric railway in the country, and 
this reduces the trouble from dust in a 
highly gratifying degree. It has lately 
been discovered that by sprinkling the 
road - bed with crude petroleum once or 
twice in a season the great annoyance 
from dust on a steam railway can be en- 
tirely overcome. The same treatment 
should also prove effective on the rural 
trolley lines. 

The great expansion and consolidation 
of these electric lines throughout the 
country has, in a measure, complicated 
the question of public ownership of street 
railways, in behalf of which a powerful 
agitation has developed in recent years. 
When street railways comprised but a 
few miles of horse-car routes within the 
limits of a city or town, and were design- 
ed exclusively for local accommodation, — 
the problem of municipal ownership of 
such enterprises was relatively simple. 
But with the growth and unification of 
these lines into great systems, providing 
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interurban and rural transit facilities 
over large territories, they appear to have 
transcended the scope of purely munici- 
pal ownership and operation. If they are 
to come into public hands, it would seem 
that the controlling authority must be 
either vested directly in the State itself, 
or intrusted to some larger administra- 
tive entity than the municipalities; such 
as the counties, perhaps, or specially con- 
stituted local-transit districts formed of 
groups of municipalities that would nat- 
urally have common interests in local 
transportation. 

It is noteworthy that municipal groups 
of this kind were contemplated in a bill 
advocated by the Citizens Committee for 
the Municipal Ownership of Street-Rail- 
ways, in a strong presentation of the case 
before the Massachusetts Legislature. A 
feature of this bill is the authorization 
of ‘‘ municipal street-railway companies” 
in which cities and towns are share- 
holders, being represented upon the board 
of directors in proportion to their respect- 
ive holdings. 

Communities throughout the country 
have, as a rule, been so eager to secure 
the conveniences of street-railway trans- 
portation that they have recklessly given 
away to private corporations the use of 
their highways for these purposes. This 
has commonly been done with few or no 
restrictions, and often indefinitely. For- 
tunately there has lately been aroused a 
keener public sense of the value of these 
franchises, and it is not uncommon now 
for the corporations themselves to offer 
compensation for the privileges, while in 
the communities there is a growing dispo- 
sition to insist upon favorable terms for 
the public, and to hold to a strict account- 
ability the authorities who, under corrupt 
influence, are. too ready to sacrifice the 
public rights intrusted to their guardian- 
ship. 

Can the rights and values that have 
thus been heediessly thrown away or 
corruptly sacrificed ever be recovered? 
With a growing sense of their greater 
worth when held in public hands, and 
with the increasingly frequent demonstra- 
tions of the practicability and economy 
of public ownership and operation, it is 
likely that communities will more and 
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more insist upon their restoration. Cost- 
ly as the exercise of the right of public 
domain might be,when not duly provided 
for by conditions imposed in the giving 
of the franchises, it will doubtless be re- 
sorted to. 

One method of recovery that has been 
suggested prescribes conditions that ap- 
pear to be alike favorable to the public 
and to private interests in the properties. 
This method would substitute for the 
bonds and stock of the private corpora- 
tions owning the lines bonds bearing a 
municipal or State guarantee, while addi- 
tions to the capitalization made to provide 
for extensions and improvements would 
also be made by the issue of such bonds. 
The accumulation of a sinking- fund 
would provide for the redemption of these 
bonds upon their maturity, and the prop- 
erty would pass into the possession of the 
public without the expenditure of a dollar 
on the part of the latter. Meanwhile the 
management would reside in a beard of 
directors, one half of whom would repre- 
sent the owners of the securities, and the 
other half the public interest. Since pub- 
lic securities have a market value much 
higher than those of private corporations, 
the exchange would be manifestly to the 


advantage of the owners of the proper- 
ties. 

On the side of the public there would 
be a great economy in the lower rate of 
interest at which public securities can be 


issued. Another great economy would 
lie in the saving of the enormous expen- 
ditures for legal expenses, fancy salaries, 
and “legislative influence,” which are pro- 
lific sources of outgo in the finances of pri- 
vate corporations. 

This method is the same as that adopted 
by the city of Springfield, Illinois, in rela- 
tion to its lighting service. By this course 
it will, in a comparatively few years, 
acquire without cost a fully equipped mu- 
nicipal plant for electric lighting. Pri- 
vate capital finds it profitable to pay for 
a limited franchise on these terms. The 
fact that the city of Melbourne, Australia, 
will, by a similar arrangement, obtain pos- 
session of its street railways without cost, 
indicates that the method is equally ap- 
plicable to street-railway conditions in 
general. 
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A TOAST. 
BY FRANCIS JAMES MACBEATH. 


TINO the Crystal of Desire, 
To the Wheel of Mystic Birth, 
Child of the Mine and Fire,— 
Drink, Riders of the Earth! 


To the hum of the whirring wire 
In the rush of the air disturbed ; 
To the purr of the spurning tire, 
And the speed of the steed uncurbed. 
To the stroke of the corded muscle, 
And the rise of the warming thigh; 
To the lift and drop of the hills we top, 
And the woodlands rolling by. 


To the deep exhilaration, 
To the brawn, and the touch that guides; 
To the freedom of creation— 
The world is his who rides. 
To the spindrift mists of morning, 
To noon, of the golden light; 
To the tints that fade, and the mystic shade, 
To the Moon, and the mottled night. 


To the air, to the winds that buffet, 
And the will to which they bend ; 
To life, and the way we rough it, 
To the roads that never end. 
To the vilest and the velvet, 
To the wind-flung leaves we toss; 
To the birds that race at a breathing pace, 
And the bird that darts across! 


To a joy beyond dimensions, 
To a pleasure never old; 
To the Prince of all Inventions, 
To the steel worth more than gold. 
We, Heirs of an Age of Science, 
With leaping Life shall ride, 
From the purple dawn of manhood, on 
To the ebbing eventide. 


A Toast to the Child of Fire, 
To the Wheel of Mystic Birth, 

To the End of all Desire,— 
Drink, Riders of the Earth! 
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BY HENRY 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A COMBINED FORCE. 


“Hear, but be faithful to your interest still. 
Secure your heart, then fool with whom you will.” 


N RS. VANSITTART walked to tlie 
LVI. gate of the Malgamite works, think- 
ing that Von Holzen was following her 
on the noiseless sand. At the gate, which 
the porter threw open on seeing her ap- 
proach, she turned and found that she 
was alone. Von Holzen was walking 
quietly back towards the factory. He 
was so busy making his fortune that he 
could not give Mrs. Vansittart more than 
a few minutes. She bit her lip as she 
went towards her horse. Neglect is no 
balm to the wounds of the defeated. 

She mounted her horse and looked at 
her watch. It was nearly five o'clock, 
and Perey Roden was doubtless waiting 
for her in Park Straat. It is a woman’s 
business to know what is expected of her. 
Mrs. Vansittart recalled in a very matter- 
of-fact way the wording of her letter to 
Roden. She brushed some dust from her 
habit, and made sure that her hair was 
tidy. Then she fell into deep thought, 
and set her mind in a like order for the 
work that lay before her. A man’s deep- 
est schemes in love arechild’s play beside 
the woman’s schemes that meet or frus- 
trate hisown. Mrs. Vansittart rode rap- 
idly home to Park Straat. 

Mr. Roden, the servant told her, was 
awaiting her return in the drawing-room. 
She walked slowly up stairs with a queer 
smile. Some victories are only to be won 
with arms that hurt the bearer. Mrs. Van- 
sittart’s mind was warped, or she must 
have known that she was going to pay too 
dearly for her revenge. She was sacri- 
ficing invaluable memories to a paltry 
hatred. 

‘* Ah!” she said to Roden, whose man- 
ner betrayed the recollection of her invi- 
tation tohim. “Sol have kept you wait- 
ing—a minute, perhaps, for each day that 
you have staid away from Park Straat.” 

Roden laughed, with a shade of embar- 
rassinent, which she was quick to detect. 


SETON 


CORNER.* 


MERRIMAN. 


‘‘Is it your sister,” she asked, ‘‘ who 
has induced you to stay away?” 

‘*Dorothy has nothing but good to say 
of you,” he answered. 

‘““Then it is Herr von Holzen,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart, laying aside her gloves 
and turning towards the tea table. She 
spoke quietly and rather indifferently, as 
one does of persons who are removed by 
a social grade. ‘‘I have never told you, 
I believe, that I happen to know something 
of your—what is he?—your foreman. He 
has probably warned you against me. 
My husband once employed this Von 
Holzen, and was, I believe, robbed by 
him. We never knew the man socially, 
and I have always suspected that he bore 
us some ill feeling on that account. You 
remember—in this room, when you 
brought him to call soon after your 
works were built—that he referred to 
having met my husband. Doubtless with 
a view to finding oyt how much I knew, 
or if I was in reality the wife of Charles 
Vansittart. But I did not choose to en- 
lighten him.” She had poured out tea 
while she spoke. Her hands were un- 
steady still, and she drew down the 
sleeve of her habit to hide the discolor- 
ation of her wrist. She turned rather 
suddenly and saw on Roden’s face the 
confession that it had been due to Von 
Holzen’s influence that-he had absent- 
ed himself from her drawing - room. 
‘* However,” she said, with a little laugh, 
and in a final voice, as if dismissing a 
subject of small importance — “‘ how- 
ever, I suppose Herr von Holzen is rising 
in the world, and has the sensitive vanity 
of persons in that trying condition.” 

She sat down slowly, remembering her 
pretty figure in its smart habit. Roden’s 
slow eyes noted the pretty figure also, 
which she observed, one may be sure. 

‘*Tell me your news,” she said. ‘*‘ You 
look tired and ill. It is hard work mak- 
ing one’s fortune. Be sure that you know 
what you want to buy before you make 
it, or afterwards you may find that it has 
not been worth while to have worked so 
hard.” 


* Begun in January number, 1898 
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‘*Perhaps what I want is not to be 
bought,” he said, with his eyes on the 
carpet. For he was an awkward player 
at this light game. 

‘**Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Then it must 
be either worthless or priceless.” 

He looked at her, but he did not speak, 
and those who are quick to detect the 
fleeting shade of pathos might have seen 
it in the glance of the tired eyes. For 
Percy Roden was only clever as a finan- 
cier, and women have no use for such 
cleverness—only for the results of it. Ro- 
den was conscious of making no prog- 
ress with Mrs. Vansittart. who handled 
him as a cat handles a disabled mouse 
while watching another hole. 

‘**You have been busier than ever, I 
suppose,” she said, ‘‘since you have had 
no time to remember your friends.” 

‘**'Yes,” answered Roden, brightening. 
He was so absorbed in the most absorb- 
ing and lasting employment of which the 
human understanding is capable that he 
could talk of little else, even to Mrs. Van- 
sittart. ‘* Yes, we have been very busy, 
and are turning out nearly ten tons a day 
now. And we have had trouble from a 


quarter in which we did not expect it. 
Von Holzen has been much worried, I 
know, though he never says anything. 


He may not be a gentleman, Mrs. Van‘ 
sittart, but he is a wonderful man.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Mrs. Vansittart, indifferent- 
ly, and something in her manner made 
him all the more desirous of explaining 
his reasons for associating himself with a 
person who, as she had subtly and flat- 
teringly hinted more than once, was far 
beneath him from a social point of view. 
This desire rendered him less guarded 
than it was perhaps wise to be under the 
circumstances. 

‘* Yes, he is a very clever man—a gen- 
ius, 1 think. He rises to each difficulty 
without any effort, and every day shows 
me new evidence of his foresight. He 
has done more than you think in the 
Malgamite works. His share of the work 
has been greater than anybody knows. 
I am only the financier, you understand. 
I know about bookkeeping and about— 
money—how it should be handled—that 
is all.” 

‘*You are too modest, I think,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart, gravely. ‘‘ You forget 
that the scheme was yours; you forget 
all that you did in London.” 

‘*Yes—while Von Holzen was doing 
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more here. He had the more difficult 
task to perform. Of course I did my 
share in getting the thing up. It would 
be foolish to deny that. I suppose I havea 
head on my shoulders, like other people.” 

And Mr. Perey Roden, with his hand 
at his mustache, smiled a somewhat fat- 
uous smile. He thought, perhaps, that a 
woman will love a man the more for be- 
ing a good man of business. 

‘** Yes,” said Mrs. Vansittart, softly. 

** But I should like Von Holzen to have 
his due,” said Roden, rather grandly. 
‘*He has done wonders, and no one quite 
realizes that—except, perhaps, Cornish.” 

‘*Indeed! Does Mr. Cornish give Herr 
von Holzen his due, then?” 

‘‘Cornish does his best to upset Von 
Holzen’s plans at every turn. He does 
not understand business at all. When 
that sort of man goes into business he in- 
variably gets into trouble. He has what 
I suppose he calls scruples. It comes, I 
imagine, from not having been brought 
up to it.” Roden spoke rather hotly. He 
was of a jealous disposition, and disliked 
Mrs. Vansittart’s attitude towards Cornish. 
‘But he is no match for Von Holzen,” 
he continued, ‘‘as he will find, to his cost. 
Von Holzen is not the sort of man to 
stand any kind of interference.” 

‘* Ah?” said Mrs. Vansittart again, in 
the slightly questioning and indifferent 
manner with which she received all de- 
fence of Otto von Holzen, and which had 
the effect of urging Roden to further ex- 
planation. 

‘‘He is not a man I should care to 
cross, myself,” he said, determined to se- 
eure Mrs. Vansittart’s full attention. 
““He has the whole of the Malgamiters 
at his beck and call, and is pretty power- 
ful, I can tell you. They are a desperate 
set of fellows: men engaged in a danger- 
ous industry do not wear kid gloves.” 

Mrs. Vansittart was watching him 
across the low tea table; for Roden rarely 
looked at his interlocutor. He had more 
of her attention than he perhaps sus- 
pected. 

‘* Ah!” she said, rather more indiffer- 
ently than before. ‘‘I think you exag- 
gerate Herr von Holzen’s importance in 
the world.” 

“I do not exaggerate the danger into 
which Cornish will run if he is not care- 
ful,” retorted Roden, half sullenly. 

There was a ring of anxiety in his 
voice. Mrs. Vansittart glanced sharply 
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at him. It was borne in upon her that 
Roden himself was afraid of Von Holzen. 
This was more serious than it had at first 
appeared. There are periods in every 
man’s history when human affairs sud- 
denly appear to become unmanageable, 
and the course of events gets beyond 
any sort of control—when the hand at 
the helm falters, and even the managing 
female of the family hesitates to act. 
Roden seemed to have reached such a 
crisis now, and Mrs. Vansittart, charm 
she never so wisely, could not brush the 
frown of anxiety from his brow. He 
was in no mood for love-making, and men 
cannot call up this fleeting humor, as a 
woman can, when it is wanted. So they 
sat and talked of many things, both 
glancing at the clock with a surreptitious 
eye. They were not the first man and 
woman to go hunting Cupid with the 
best will in the world—only to draw a 
blank. 

At length Roden rose from his chair 
with slow, lazy movements. Physically 
and morally he seemed to want tighten- 
ing up. 

‘*T must go back to the works,” he 
said. ‘‘ We work late to-night.” 

‘‘Then do not tell Herr von Holzen 
where you have been,” replied Mrs. Van- 
sittart, with a warning smile. Then, on 


the threshold, with a gravity and a glance 
that sent him away happy, she added, 
“I do not want you to discuss me with 
Otto von Holzen, you understand !” 

She stood with her hand on the bell, 


looking at the clock, while he went 
down stairs. The moment she heard the 
street door elosed behind him she rang 
sharply. 

‘*The brougham,” she said to the ser- 
vant, ‘‘at once.” 

Ten minutes later she was rattling 
down Maurits Kade towards the Villa des 
Dunes. <A deep bank of clouds had risen 
from the west, completely obscuring the 
sun, so that it seemed already to be twi- 
light. Indeed nature itself appeared to 
be deceived, and as the carriage left the 
town behind and emerged into the sandy 
quiet of the suburbs, the countless spar- 
rows in the lime-trees were preparing for 
the night. The trees themselves were 
shedding an evening odor, while from 
canal and dike and ditch there arose 
that subtle smell of damp weed and grass 
which hangs over the whole of Holland 
all night. 
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“‘The place smells of calamity,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart to herself as she quitted 
the carriage and walked quickly along 
the sandy path to the Vill# des Dunes. 
Dorothy was in the garden, and seeing 
her, came to the gate. Mrs. Vansittart 
had changed her riding-habit for one of 
the dark silks she usually wore, but she 
had forgotten to put on any gloves. 

‘* Come,” she said, rapidly, taking Dor- 
othy’s hand and holding it—‘‘come to 
the seat at the end of the garden where 
we sat one evening when we dined alone 
together. Ido not want to go in-doors. 
Iam nervous, I suppose. I have allowed 
myself to give way to panic like a child 
in the dark. I felt lonely in Park Straat, 
with a house full of servants, so I came 
to you.” 

‘*T think there is going to be a thun- 
der-storm,” said Dorothy. 

And Mrs. Vansittart broke into a sud- 
den laugh. 

‘*T knew you would say that. Be- 
cause you are modern and practical—or, 
at all events, you show a practical face to 
the world, which is better. Yes, one may 
say that much for the modern girl, at all 
events—she keeps her head. As to her 
heart — well, perhaps she has not got 
one.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not,” admitted Dorothy. 

They had reached the seat now, and 
sat down beneath the branches of a weep- 
ing- willow, trimly trained in the accurate 
Dutch fashion. Mrs. Vansittart glanced 
at her companion and gave a little, low, 
wise laugh. 

‘**T did well to come to you,” she said, 
“for you have not many words. You 
have a sense of humor—that saving sense 
which so few people possess—and I sus- 
pect you to be a person of action. I 
came in a panic, which is still there, but 
in a modified degree. One is always 
more nervous for one’s friends than for 
one’s self. Is it not so? It is for Tony 
Cornish that I fear.” 

Dorothy looked steadily straight in 
front of her, and there was a short si- 
lence. 

‘*T do not know why he stays in Hol- 
land, and I wish he would go home,” 
continued Mrs. Vansittart. ‘‘It is un- 
reasoning, I know, and foolish, but I am 
convinced that he is running into dan- 
ger.” She stopped suddenly, and laid 
her hand upon Dorothy's; for she had 
caught many foreign ways and gestures. 
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“‘Listen,” she said, in a lower tone. 
‘*It is useless for you and me to mince 
matters. The Malgamite scheme is a 
terrible crime, and Tony Cornish means 
to stop it. Surely you and I have long 
suspected that. I know Otto von Hol- 
zen. He killed my husband. He is a 
most dangerous man. He is attempting 
to frighten Tony Cornish away from 
here, and he does not understand the sort 
of person he is dealing with. One does 
not frighten persons of the stamp of Tony 
Cornish, whether man or woman. I have 
made Tony promise not to leave his rooms 
to-day. For to-morrow I cannot answer. 
You understand?” 

** Yes,” answered Dorothy, with a sud- 
den light in her eyes, ‘‘ I understand.” 

‘* Your brother must take care of him- 
self. I care nothing for Lord Ferriby 
or any others concerned in this, but only 
for Tony Cornish, for whom I have an 
affection, for he was part of my past life 
—when I was happy. As for the Mal- 
gamiters, they and their works may—go 
hang!” And Mrs. Vansittart snapped her 
fingers. ‘‘Do you know Major White?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

‘**'Yes; I have seen him once.” 

‘*So have I—only once. But for a 
woman once is often enough—is it not 
I wish we 


so?—to enable one to judge. 
had him here.” 
‘He is coming, 
‘*T think he is coming to-morrow. When 
I saw Mr. Cornish yesterday, he told me 


’ 


> answered Dorothy. 


that he expected him. I believe he wrote 
for him to come. He also wrote to Mr. 
Wade, the banker, asking him to come.” 

‘*Then he found things worse than he 
expected. He has, in a sense, sent for re- 
enforcements. When does Major White 
arrive—in the morning?” 

‘““No; not till the evening.” 

‘*Then he comes by Flushing,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart, practically. ‘‘ You are 
thinking of something. What is it?” 

‘*T was wondering how I could see 
some of the Malgamite-workers to-mor- 
row. I know some of them, and it is 
from them that the danger may be ex- 
pected. They are easily led, and Herr 
von Holzen would not scruple to make 
use of them.” 

‘* Ah!” said Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘ you have 
guessed that, too. I have more than 
guessed it—I know it. You must see 
these men to-morrow.” 

‘*T will,” answered Dorothy, simply. 
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Mrs. Vansittart rose and held out her 
hand. ‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I came to the 
right person. You are calm, and keep 
your head; as to the other, perhaps that 
is in safe-keeping too. Good-night, and 
come to lunch with me to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GRATITUDE. 

“On se guérit de la bienfaisance par la connais- 
sance de ceux qu’on oblige,” 

‘*CAN you tell me if there is a moon 
to-night?” Mrs. Vansittart asked a porter 
in the railway station at the Hague. 
The man stared at her for a moment,then 
realized that the question was a serious 
one. 

‘*I will ask one of the engine-drivers, 
my lady,” he answered, with his hand at 
the peak of his cap. 

It was past nine o'clock, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart had been waiting nearly half an 
hour for the Flushing train. Her car- 
riage was walking slowly up and down 
beneath the glass roof of the entrance to 
the railway station. She had taken a 
ticket in order to gain access to the plat- 
form, and was almost alone there with 
the porters. Her glance travelled back- 
wards and forwards between the clock 
and the western sky, visible beneath the 
great arch of the station. The evening 
was a clear one, for the month of June 
still lingered, but the twilight was at 
hand. The Flushing train was late to- 
night of all nights, and Mrs. Vansittart 
stamped her foot with impatience. What 
was worse, was Dorothy Roden’s lateness. 
Dorothy and Mrs. Vansittart, like two 
generals on the eve of a battle, had been 
exchanging hurried notes all day; and 
Dorothy had promised to meet Mrs. Van- 
sittart at the station on the arrival of the 
train. 

‘**The moon is rising now, my lady—a 
half-moon,” said the porter, approaching 
with that leisureliness which character- 
izes railway porters between trains. 

‘*Why does your stupid train not 
come?” asked Mrs. Vansittart, with un- 
reasoning anger. 

“It has been signalled, my lady—a 
few minutes how.” 

Mrs. Vansittart gave a quick sigh of 
relief and turned on her heel. She had 
long been unable to remain quietly in 
one place. She saw Dorothy coming up 
the slope to the platform. At last mat- 
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‘“THE PLACE SMELLS OF CALAMITY.” 


ters were taking a turn for the better 
except, indeed, Dorothy's face, which was 
set and white. 

‘“*T have found out something,” she 
said at once, and speaking quickly but 
steadily. ‘‘It is for to-night, between 
half past nine and ten.” 

She had her watch in her hand, and 
compared it quickly with the station 
clock as she spoke. 

‘*T have secured Uncle Ben,” she said 
-all the ridicule of the name seemed to 
have vanished long ago. ‘‘ He is drunk, 
and therefore cunning. It is only when 
he is sober that he is stupid. Ihave him 
in a cab downstairs, and have told your 
man to watch him. I have been to Mr. 
Cornish’s rooms again, and he has not 
come in. He has not been in since morn- 
ing, and they do not know where he is. 
No one knows where he is.” 

Dorothy's lip quivered for a moment, 
and she held it with her teeth. Mrs. 
Vansittart touched her arm lightly with 
her gloved fingers—a strange, quick, wo- 
man’s gesture. 

‘*T went up stairs to his rooms,” con- 
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tinued Dorothy. ‘‘It is no good think- 
ing of etiquette now—or pretending—" 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Vansittart, hurriedly, 
so that the sentence was never finished. 

‘‘T found nothing except two torn en- 
velopes in the waste-paper basket. One 
in an uneducated hand—perhaps feigned. 
The other was Otto von Holzen’s writing.” 

“Ah! In Otto von Holzen’s writing— 
addressed to Tony at the ‘Zwaan’ at 
Scheveningen?” 

eet te 

‘*Then Otto von Holzen knows where 
Tony is staying, at all events. We have 
learnt something. You have kept the 
envelopes?” 

a 

They both turned at the rumble of the 
train outside the station. The great en- 
gine came clanking in over the points, 
its lamp glaring like the eye of some 
monster. 

“Provided Major White is in the 
train,” muttered Mrs. Vansittart, tapping 
on the pavement with her foot. ‘‘If he 
is not in the train, Dorothy—?” 

‘*Then we must go alone.” 
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Mrs. Vansittart turned and looked her 
slowly up and down. 

‘You are a brave woman,” she said, 
thoughtfully. 

But Major White was in the train, 
being a man of his word in small things 
as well asin great. They saw him push- 
ing his way patiently through the crowd 
of hotel porters and others who had ad- 
vice or their services to offer him. Then 
he saw Mrs. Vansittart and Dorothy, and 
recognized them. 

‘‘Give your luggage ticket to the 
hotel porter and let him take it straight 
to the hotel. You are wanted elsewhere.” 

Still Major White was only in his nor- 
mal condition of mild and patient sur- 
prise. He had only met Mrs. Vansittart 
twice, and Dorothy as often. He did ex- 
actly as he was told without asking one 
of those hundred questions which would 
inevitably have been asked by many men 
and more women under such cirecum- 
stances, and followed the ladies out of 
the crowd. 

‘* We must talk here,” said Mrs. Van- 
sittart. ‘‘One cannot do so in a carriage 
in the streets of the Hague.” 

Major White bowed gravely and looked 
from one to the other. He was rather 


travel-worn, and seemed to be feeling the 


heat. 

‘*Tony Cornish has probably written 
to you about his discoveries as to the 
Malgamite works. We have no time to go 
into that question, however,” said Mrs. 
Vansittart, who was already beginning to 
be impatient with this placid man. ‘* He 
has earned the enmity of Otto von Hol- 
zen—a man who will stop at nothing— 
and the Malgamiters are being raised 
against him by Von Holzen. Our infor- 
mation is very vague, but we are almost 
certain that an attempt is going to be 
made on Tony's life to-night between half 
past nine and ten. You understand?” 

Mrs. Vansittart almost stamped her foot. 

“Oh yes,” answered White, looking 
at the station clock. ‘‘ Twenty minutes 
time.” 

‘*We have the information from one 
of the Malgamiters themselves, who knows 
the time and the place, but he is tipsy. 
He is in a carriage outside the station.” 

‘** How tipsy?” asked Major White, and 
both his hearers shrugged their shoulders. 

‘* How can we tell you that?” snapped 
Mrs. Vansittart, and Major White dropped 
his glass from his eye. 
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‘** Where is your brother?” he said, turn- 
ing to Dorothy.. He was evidently rather 
afraid of Mrs. Vansittart, as a quick- 
spoken person not likely to have patience 
with a slow man. 

‘*He has gone to Utrecht,” answered 
Dorothy. ‘‘And Mr.-Von Holzen is not 
at the works, which are locked up. I 
have just come from there. By a lucky 
chance I met this man Ben, and have 
brought him here.” 

White looked at Dorothy thoughtful- 
ly, and something in his gaze made her 
change color. 

‘** Let me see this man,” he said, mov- 
ing towards the exit. 

‘* He is in that carriage,” said Dorothy, 
when they had reached a quiet corner of 
the station-yard. ‘‘ You must be quick. 
We have only a quarter of an hour now. 
He is an Englishman.” 

White got into the cab with Uncle 
Ben, who appeared to be sleeping, and 
closed the door.after him. In a few mo- 
ments he emerged again. 

‘**Tell the man to drive to a chemist’s,” 
he said to Mrs. Vansittart. ‘*‘ The fellow 
is not so bad. I have got something out 
of him, and will get more. Follow in 
your carriage—you and Miss Roden.” 

It was Major White’s turn now to take 
the lead, and Mrs. Vansittart meekly 
obeyed, though White’s movements were 
so leisurely as to madden her. 

At the chemist’s shop, White descended 
from the carriage and appeared to have 
some language in common with the drug- 
gist, for he presently returned to the car- 
riage carrying a tumbler. After a mo- 
ment he went to the window of Mrs. Van- 
sittart’s neat brougham. 

‘*T must bring him in here,” he said. 
‘You have a pair of horses which look 
as if they could go. Tell your man to 
drive to the pumping-station on the dunes, 
wherever that may be.” 

Then he went and fetched Uncle Ben, 
whom he brought by one arm, in a dislo- 
cated condition, trotting feebly to keep 
pace with the Major’s long stride. 

Mrs. Vansittart’s coachman must have 
received very decided orders, for he skirt- 
ed the town at a rattling trot, and soon 
emerged from the streets into the quiet 
of the wood, which was dark and desert- 
ed. Here, in a sandy and lonely alley, 
he put the horses to a gallop. The car- 
riage swayed and bumped. Those inside 
exchanged no words. From time to time 
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Major White shook Uncle Ben, which 
seemed to be a part of his strenuous treat- 
ment. 

At length the carriage stopped on the 
narrow road, paved with the little bricks 
they make at Gouda, that leads from 
Scheveningen to the pumping-station on 
the dunes. Major White was the first to 
quit it, dragging Uncle Ben unceremoni- 
ously after him. Then, with his disen- 
gaged hand, he helped the ladies. He 
screwed his glass tightly into his eye and 
looked round him with a measuring 
glance. 

‘*This place will be as light as day,” 
he said, *‘ when the moon rises from be- 
hind those trees.” 

He drew Uncle Ben aside, and talked 
with him for some time in a low voice. 
The man was almost sober now, but so 
weak that he could not stand without 
assistance. Major White was an advo- 
cate, it seemed, of heroic measures. He 
appeared to be asking many questions, 
for Uncie Ben pointed from time to time 
with an unsteady hand into the darkness. 
When his mind, muddled with Malga- 
mite and drink, failed to rise to the ocea- 
sion, Major White shook him like a sack. 
After a few minutes’ conversation Ben 
broke down completely, and sat against 
Major White left 


a sand bank to weep. 
him there and went towards thé ladies. 
‘* Will you tell your man,” he said to 


Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘to drive back to the 
junction of the two roads and wait there 
under the trees?” He paused, looking 
dubiously from one to the other. ‘*‘ And 
you and Miss Roden had better go back 
with him and stay in the carriage.” 

‘*No,” said Dorothy, quietly. 

‘*Oh no!” added Mrs. Vansittart. 

And Major White moistened his lips 
with an air of patient toleration,for the 
ways of a sex which had ever been far 
beyond his comprehension. 

** Tt seems,” he said, when the carriage 
had rolled away over the noisy stones, 
‘‘that we are in good time. They do 
not expect him until nearly ten. He has 
been attempting for some time to get the 
men to refuse to work, and these same 
men have written to ask him to meet 
them at the works at ten o'clock, when 
Roden is at Utrecht, and Von Holzen is 
out. There is no question of reaching 
the works at all. They are going to lie 
in ambush in a hollow of the dunes and 
knock him on the head about half a mile 
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from here—northeast—” and Major White 
paused in this great conversational effort 
to consult a small gold compass attached 
to his watch-chain. 

The two women waited patiently. 

‘*Fine place, these dunes,” said the 
Major, after a pause. ‘*Could conceal 
three thousand men between here and 
Scheveningen.” 

‘But it is not a question of hiding sol- 
diers,” said Mrs. Vansittart, sharply, with 
a movement of the head indicative of su- 
preme contempt. 

‘*No,” admitted White. ‘‘ Better hide 
ourselves, perhaps. No good standing 
here where everybody can see us. I'll 
fetch our friend. Think he’ll sleep if we 
let him. Chemist gave him enough to 
kill a horse.” 

‘*But haven't you any plans?” asked 
Mrs. Vansittart, in despair. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do? You are not going to 
let these brutes kill Tony Cornish? Sure- 
ly you, as a soldier, must know how to 
meet this crisis.” 

“Oh yes. Not much of a soldier, 
you know,” answered White, soothingly, 
as he moved away towards Uncle Ben. 
‘*But I think I know how this business 
ought to be managed. Come along—hide 
ourselves.” 

He led the way across the dunes, drag- 
ging Uncle Ben by one arm, and keeping 
in the hollows. The two women followed 
in silence on the silent sand. The band 
at the Kurhaus at Scheveningen was in 
full blast, and the sound of certain time- 
keeping instruments reached them as they 
walked towards the northeast. 

Once Major White paused and looked 
back. 

‘Don’t talk,” he said, holding up a 
large fat hand in a ridiculous gesture of 
warning which he must have learnt in 
the nursery. He looked like a large baby 
listening for a bogie in the chimney. 

Once or twice he consulted Uncle Ben, 
and as often glanced at his compass. 
There was a certain skill in his attitude 
and demeanor, as if he knew exactly what 
he was about. Mrs. Vansittart had a hun- 
dred questions to ask him, but they died 
on her lips. The moon rose suddenly 
over the distant trees and flooded all the 
sand hills with light. Major White halt- 
ed his little party in a deep hollow, and 
consulted Uncle Ben in whispers. Then 
bidding him sit down, he left the three 
alone in their hiding-place and went away 
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by himself. He climbed almost to the 
summit of a neighboring mound, and 
stopped suddenly, with his face uplifted, 
as if smelling something. Like many 
short-sighted persons, he had a keen 
scent. In a few minutes he came back 
again. 

‘‘T have found them,” he whispered to 
Mrs. Vansittart and Dorothy. ‘‘ Smelt 
‘em—like sealing-wax. Eleven of them— 
waiting there for Cornish,” and he smiled 
with a sort of boyish glee. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Vansittart. 

‘Thump them,” he answered, and 
presently went back to his post of obser- 
vation. Uncle Ben had fallen asleep, 
and the two women stood side by side 
waiting in the moonlight. It was chilly, 
and a keen wind swept in from the sea. 
Dorothy shivered. They could still hear 
certain notes of certain instruments in 
the band of the Scheveningen Kurhaus, 
nearly two miles away. It was strange 
to be within sound of such evidences of 
civilization, and yet in such a lonely 
spot—strange to reflect that eleven men 
were waiting within a few yards of them 
to murder one. And yet they could safe- 
ly have carried out their intention, and 
have scraped a hole in the sand to hide 
his body, in the certainty that it would 
never be found; for these dunes are a 
miniature Desert of Sahara, where no- 
thing bids men leave the beaten paths, 
where certain hollows have probably 
never been trodden by the foot of man, 
and where the ever-drifting sand slowly 
accumulates—a very abomination of des- 
olation. 

At length White rose to his feet agilely 
enough, and crept to the brow of the dune. 
The men were evidently moving. Mrs. 
Vansittart and Dorothy ascended the bank 
to the spot just vacated by White. 

Only a few dozen yards away they 
could see the black forms of the Malga- 
miters grouped together under the covert 
of a low hillock. Hidden from their 
sight, Major White was slowly stalking 
them. 

Dorothy touched Mrs. Vansittart’s arm, 
and pointed silently in the direction of 
Scheveningen. A man was approaching, 
alone, across the silvery sand hills. It 
was Tony Cornish, walking into the trap 
laid for him. Major White saw him also, 
and thinking himself unobserved, or from 
mere habit acquired among his men, he 
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moistened the tips of his fingers at his 
lips. . 

The Malgamiters moved forward, and 
White followed them. They took up a 
position in a hollow a few yards away 
from the foot-path by which Cornish 
must pass. One of their number remained 
behind, crouching on a mound, and evi: 
dently reporting progress to his compan- 
ions below. When Cornish was within 
a hundred yards of the ambush, White 
suddenly ran up the bank, and lifting 
this man bodily, threw him down among 
his comrades. He followed this vigorous 
attack by charging down into the con- 
fused mass. In a few moments the Mal- 
gamiters streamed away across the sand 
hills like a pack of hounds, though pur- 
sued and not pursuing. They left some 
of their number on the sand behind 
them, for White was a hard hitter. 

‘*Give it to them, Tony!” White cried, 
with a certain ring of exultation in his 
voice. ‘‘ Knock 'em down as they come!” 

For there was only one path, and the 
Malgamiters had to run the gauntlet of 
Tony Cornish, who knocked some of them 
over neatly enough as they passed, select- 
ing the big ones, and letting the others 
go free. He knew them by the smell of 
their clothes, and guessed their intention 
readily enough. 

It was a strange scene, and one that 
left the two women, watching it, breath- 
less and eager. 

‘*Oh, I wish I were a man!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Vansittart, with clenched fists. 

They hurried toward Cornish and 
White, who were now alone on the path. 
White had rolled up his sleeve, and was 
tying his handkerchief round his arm 
with his other hand and his teeth. 

‘It is nothing,” he said. ‘‘ One of the 
devils had a knife. Must get my sleeve 
mended to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A RE-ENFORCEMENT. 


“Prends moy telle que je suy,” 


WHEN Major White came down to 
breakfast at his hotel the next morning, 
he found the large room deserted and the 
windows thrown open to the sun and the 


garden. He was selecting a table, when 
a step on the veranda. made him look up. 
Standing in the window, framed, as it 
were, by sunshine and trees, was Mar- 
guerite Wade, in a white dress, with de- 
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mure lips, and the complexion of a wild 
rose. She was the incarnation of youth 
—of that spring-time of life of which the 
sight tugs at the strings of older hearts; 
for surely that is the only part of life 
which is really and honestly worth the 
living. 

Marguerite came forward and shook 
hands gravely. Major White’s left eye- 
brow quivered for a moment in indica- 
tion of his usual mild surprise at life and 
its changing surface. 

‘*Feeling pretty — bobbish ?” inquired 
Marguerite, earnestly. 

White’s eyebrow went right up and his 
glassfell. ‘‘ Fairly bobbish, thank you,” 
he answered, looking at her with stupen- 
dous gravity. 

‘**' You look all right, you know.” 

‘*You should never judge by appear- 
ances,” said White, with a fatherly sever- 
ity. 

Marguerite pursed up her lips and look- 
ed his stalwart frame up and down in 
silence. Then she suddenly lapsed into 
her most confidential manner, like a 


schoolgirl telling her bosom friend, for 
the moment, al] the truth and more than 
the truth. 

‘*“You are surprised to see me here; 
thought you would be, you know. I 


knew you were in the hotel—saw your 
boots outside your door last night—knew 
they must be yours. You went to bed 
very early.” 

‘*T have two pair of boots,” replied the 
Major, darkly. 

‘** Well, to tell you the truth, I have 
brought papa across. Tony wrote for him 
to come, and I knew papa would be no 
use by himself, so I came. I told you 
long ago that the Malgamite scheme was 
up a gum-tree, and that seems to be pre- 
cisely where you are.” 

** Precisely.” 

‘‘ And so I have come over, and papa 
and I are going to put things straight.” 

‘*T shouldn't, if I were you.” 

‘*Shouldn’t what?” inquired Margue- 
rite. 

‘*Shouldn’t put other people’s affairs 
straight. It does not pay, especially if 
other people happen to be up a gum-tree 
—make yourself all sticky, you know.” 

Marguerite looked at him doubtfully. 

‘**Ah!” she said. ‘‘ That’s what—is it?” 

**That’s what,” admitted Major White. 

‘*That is the difference, I suppose, be- 
tween a man and a woman,” said Mar- 
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guerite, sitting down at a small table 
where breakfast had been laid for two 
**A man looks on at things going—well, 
to the dogs—and smokes and thinks it 
isn’t his business. A woman thinks the 
whole world is her business.” 

**So it is, in a sense—it is her doing, at 
all events.” 

Marguerite had turned to beckon to the 
waiter, and she paused to look back ove: 
her shoulder with shrewd, clear eyes. 

‘* Ah!” she said, mystically. Then she 
addressed herself to the waiter, calling 
him “ Kellner,” and speaking to him in 
German, in the full assurance that it 
would be his native tongue. 

‘*T have told him,” she explained to 
White, “‘to bring your little coffee-pot 
and your little milk-jug and your little 
pat of butter to this table.” 

‘*So I understood.” 

‘‘Ah! Then you know German?” in- 
quired Marguerite, with another doubtful 
glance. 

‘*I get twopence a day extra pay for 
knowing German.” 

Marguerite paused in her selection of a 
breakfast roll from a silver basket con- 
taining that Continental choice of breads 
which look so different and taste so much 
alike. 

‘* Seems to me,” she said,confidentially, 
‘*that you know more than you appear 
to know.” 

‘* Not such a fool as I look, in fact.” 

‘*That is about the size of it,” admitted 
Marguerite, gravely. ‘‘ Tony always says 
that the world sees more than any one 
suspects. Perhaps he is right.” 

And both happening to look up at this 
moment,their glances met across the little 
table. 

“Tony often 
White. 

There was a pause, during which Mar- 
guerite attended to the two small coffee- 
pots for which she had such a youthful 
and outspoken contempt. The privileges 
of her sex were still new enough to her 
to afford a certain pleasure in pouring 
out beverages for other people to drink. 

‘*“Whay is Tony so fond of the Hague? 
Who is Mrs. Vansittart?” she asked, with- 
out looking up. 

Major White looked stolidly out of the 
open window for a few moments before 
answering. 

‘“Two questions don’t make an an- 
swer.”’ 


is right,” said Major 
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‘‘Not these two questions?” asked Mar- 
cuerite, with a sudden laugh. 

‘‘No; Mrs. Vansittart is a widow, young, 
and what they usually call ‘charming,’ I 
believe. She is clever, yes, very clever; 
and she was, I suppose, fond of Vansit- 
tart; and that is the whole story, I take 
1” 

‘* Not exactly a cheery story.” 

‘‘No true stories are,” returned the 
Major, gravely. 

3ut Marguerite shook her head. In 
her wisdom—that huge wisdom of life as 
seen from the threshold—she did not be- 
lieve Mrs. Vansittart’s story. 

‘* Yes, but novelists and people take a 
true story and patch it up at the end. 
Perhaps most people do that with their 
lives, you know; perhaps Mrs. Vansit- 
tart—”’ 

‘“Won't do that,” said the Major, star- 
ing in a stupid way out of the window 
with vacant, short-sighted eyes. ‘‘ Not 
even if Tony suggested it—which he won’t 
do.” 

‘*You mean that Tony is not a patch 
upon the late Mr. Vansittart—that is what 
you mean,” said Marguerite, condescend- 
ingly. ‘‘Then why does he stay in the 
Hague?” 

Major White shrugged his shoulders 
and lapsed into a stolid silence, broken 
only by a demand made presently by 
Marguerite to the waiter for more bread 
and more butter. She looked at her com- 
panion once or twice, and it is perhaps 
not astonishing that she again concluded 
that he must be as dense as he looked. 
It is a mistake that many of her sex have 
made regarding men. 

‘*Do you know Miss Roden?” she asked, 
suddenly. ‘‘I have heard a good deal 
about her from Joan.” 

i 

‘* Ts she pretty ?” 

io: ) Sy 

‘Very pretty?” persisted Marguerite. 

‘*Yes,” replied the Major. And they 
continued their breakfast in silence. 

Marguerite appeared to have something 
to think about. Major White was in the 
habit of stating that he never thought, 
and certainly appearances bore him out. 

“Your father is late,” he said at 
length. 

‘*Yes,” answered Marguerite, with a 
gay laugh. ‘‘ Because he was afraid to 
ring the bell for hot water. Papa has a 
rooted British conviction that Continental 
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chambermaids always burst into your 
room if you ring the bell, whether the 
door is locked or not. He is nothing 
if not respectable, poor old dear—would 
give points to any bishop in the land.” 

As she spoke her father came into the 
room, looking, as his daughter had stated, 
eminently British and respectable. He 
shook hands with Major White, and 
seemed pleased to see him. The Major 
was, in truth, a man after his own heart, 
and one whom he looked upon as solid. 
For Mr. Wade belonged to a solid genera- 
tion that liked the andante of life to be 
played in good heavy chords, and looked 
with suspicious eyes upon brillianey of 
execution or lightness of touch. 

‘*T have had a note from Cornish,” he 
said, ‘‘ who suggests a meeting at this 
hotel this afternoon to discuss our future 
action. The other side have, it appears, 
written to Lord Ferriby to come over to 
the Hague.” There had in Mr. Wade's life 
usually been that ‘‘other side,” which he 
had treated with a good honest respect so 
long as they proved themselves worthy 
of it, but which he crushed the moment 
they forgot themselves. For there was 
in this British banker a vast spirit of 
honest, open antagonism, by which he 
and his likes have built up a scattered 
empire on this planet. ‘‘At three o'clock,” 
he concluded, lifting the cover of a silver 
dish which Marguerite had sent back to 
the kitchen awaiting her father’s arrival. 
‘*‘And what will you do, my dear?” he 
said, turning to her. 

**T?” replied Marguerite, who always 
knew her own mind. ‘I will take a car- 
riage and drive down to the Villa des 
Dunes, to see Dorothy Roden. I have a 
note for her from Joan.” 

And Mr. Wade turned to his breakfast 
with an appetite in no way diminished by 
the knowledge that the ‘‘ other side” were 
about to take action. 

At three o’clock the carriage was await- 
ing Marguerite at the door of the hotel, 
but for some reason Marguerite lingered 
in the porch, asking questions, and abso- 
lutely refusing to drive all the way to 
Scheveningen by the side of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Canal.” When at length she turned to 
get in, Tony Cornish was coming across 
the Toornoifeld under the trees; for the 
Hague is the shadiest city in the world, 
with forest trees growing amid its great 
houses. 

‘“Ah!” said Marguerite, holding out 
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her hand. ‘‘ You see I have come across 
to give you all a leg-up. Seems to me 
we are going to have rather a spree.” 

‘*The spree,” replied Cornish, with his 
light laugh, ‘‘ has already begun.” 

Marguerite drove away towards the 
Hague wood, and disappeared among the 
transparent green shadows of that won- 
derful forest. The man had been in- 
structed to take her to the Villa des Dunes 
by way of the Leyden Road, making a 
round in the woods. It was at a point 
near the farthest outskirts of the forest 
that Marguerite suddenly turned at the 
sight of a man sitting upon a bench at 
the road-side reading a sheet of paper. 

‘*That,” she said to herself, ‘‘is the 
Herr Professor—but I cannot remember 
his name.” 

Marguerite was naturally a sociable 
person. Indeed a woman usually stops 
an old and half-forgotten acquaintance, 
while men are accustomed to let such by- 
gones go. She told the driver to turn 
round and drive back again. The man 
upon the bench had scarce looked up as 
she passed. He had the air of a German, 


which suggestion was accentuated by the 
solitude of his position and the poetic sur- 
roundings which he had selected. A 
German, be it recorded to his credit, has 


a keen sense of the beauties of nature, 
and would rather drink his beer before a 
fine outlook than in a comfortable chair 
in-doors. When Marguerite returned, this 
man looked up again with the absorbed 
air of one repeating something in his 
mind. When he perceived that she was 
undoubtedly coming towards himself, he 
stood up with heels clapped together, and 
took off his hat. He was a small,square- 
built man, with upright hair turning to 
gray, and a quiet, thoughtful, clean-sha- 
ven face. His attitude and indeed his 
person dimly suggested some pictures that 
have been painted of the great Napoleon. 
His measuring glance—as if the eyes were 
weighing the face it looked upon— dis- 
tinctly suggested his great prototype. 

“You do not remember me, Herr Pro- 
fessor,” said Marguerite, holding out her 
hand with a frank laugh. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten Dresden and the chemistry 
classes at Friulein Weber's?” 

‘*No, Fraulein; I remember those class- 
es,” the professor answered, with a grave 
bow. 

‘*And you remember the girl who 
dropped the sulphuric acid into the some- 


thing of potassium? I nearly made a 
great discovery then, mein Herr.” 

‘**You nearly madethe greatest discovery 
of all, Friiulein. Yes, I remember now- 
Fraulein Wade.” 

‘*Yes, I am Marguerite Wade,” she 
answered, looking at him with a little 
frown, “but I can’t remember your 
name. You were always Herr Professor. 
And we never called anything by its right 
name in the chemistry classes, you know; 
that was part of the —er—trick. We 
called water H.2, or something like that. 
We called you J.H.U., Herr Professor.” 

‘* What does that mean, Friiulein?” 

** Jolly hard up,” returned Marguerite, 
with a laugh, which suddenly gave place, 
with a bewildering rapidity, to a confi- 
dential gravity. ‘‘ You were poor then, 
mein Herr.” 

‘*T have always been poor, Friulein, 
until now.” 

But Marguerite’s mind had flown to 
other things. She was looking at him 
again with a frown of concentration. 

‘‘T am beginning to*remember your 
name,” she said. ‘‘Is it not strange how 
a name comes back with a face? And 
I had quite forgotten both your face 
and your name, Herr.... Herr... .von 
Holz”-—she broke off, and stepped back 
from him—‘‘ von Holzen,” she said, slow- 
ly. ‘‘Then you are the Malgamite man?” 

‘* Yes, Friiulein,” he answered, with his 
grave smile, ‘‘I am the Malgamite man.” 

Marguerite looked at him with a sort 
of wonder, for she knew enough of the 
Malgamite scheme to realize that this was 
a man who ruled all that came near him, 
against whom her own father, and Tony 
Cornish, and Major White, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart, had been able to do nothing—who 
in the face of all opposition continued 
calmly to make Malgamite, and sell it daily 
to the world at a preposterous profit, and 
at the cost only of men’s lives. 

‘‘And you, Friiulein, are the daughter 
of Mr. Wade the banker?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, feeling suddenly 
that she was a schoolgirl again, stand- 
ing before her master. 

‘* And why are you in the Hague?” 

“Oh,” replied Marguerite, hesitating 
for perhaps the first time in her life, ‘‘ to 
enlarge our minds, mein Herr.” 

She was looking at the paper he held 
in his hand, and he saw the direction of 
her glance. In response, he laughed quiet- 
ly and held it out towards her. 





‘* LEARNING IT BY HEART.” 


**'Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you have guessed 
right. It is the Vorschrift. the prescrip- 
tion for the manufacture of Malgamite.” 

She took the paper and turned it over 
curiously. Then, with her usual audacity, 
she opened it and began to read. 

‘* Ah.” she said, ‘* it is in Hebrew.” 

Von Holzen nodded his head, and held 
out his hand for the paper, which she gave 
to him. She was not afraid of the man— 
but she was very near to fear. 

**And I am sitting here quietly under 
the trees, Fraulein,” he said, ** learning it 
by heart.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A BRIGHT AND SHINING LIGHT. 
“Un homme sérieux est celui qui se croit regardé.” 

WHEN Lord Ferriby decided to accede 
to Roden’s earnest desire that he should 
go to the Hague, he was conscious of con- 
ferring a distinct favor upon the Low 
Countries. 

‘It is nota place one would choose to go 
to at this time of year,” he said to a friend 
at the club. ‘* In the winter it is differ- 
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ent; for the season there is in the winter, 
as in many Continental capitals.” 

One of the numerous advantages at- 
tached to a hereditary title is the cer- 
tainty that a hearer of some sort or an- 
other will always be forth-coming. A 
commoner finds himself snubbed or quiet- 
ly abandoned so soon as his reputation 
for the utterance of egoisms and _plati- 
tudes is sufficiently established, but there 
are always plenty of people ready and 
willing to be bored by a lord. A high- 
class club is, moreover, a very mushroom- 
bed of bores, where elderly gentlemen 
who have travelled quite a distance down 
the road of life without finding out that 
it is hordered on either side by a series of 
small avents not worth commenting upon 
meet to discuss trivialities. 

‘Truth is,” said his lordship to one of 
these persons, ‘‘ this Malgamite scheme is 
one of the largest charities that I have 
conducted, and carries with it certain re- 
sponsibilities — yes, certain responsibili- 
ties.” 


And he assumed a grave air of impor- 


tance almost amounting to worry. For 
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Lord Ferriby did not know that a wor- 
ried look is an almost certain indication 
of a small mind. Nor had he observed 
that those who bear the greatest respon- 
sibilities, and have proved themselves 
worthy of the burden, are precisely they 
who show the serenest face to the world. 

It must not, however, be imagined that 
Lord Ferriby was in reality at all uneasy 
respecting the Malgamite scheme. Here 
again he enjoyed one of the advantages 
of having been preceded by a grandfather 
able and willing to serve his party with- 
out too minute a seruple. For if the king 
can do no wrong, the nobility may surely 
claim a certain immunity from criticism, 
and those who have allowance made to 
them must inevitably learn to make al- 
lowance for themselves. Lord Ferriby 
was, in a word, too self-satisfied to harbor 
any doubts respecting his own conduct. 
Self-satisfaction is, of course, indolence in 
disguise. 

It was easy enough for Lord Ferriby to 
persuade himself that Cornish was wrong 
and Roden in the right; especially when 
Roden, in the most gentlemanly manner 
possible, paid a check, not to Lord Ferri- 
by direct, but to his bankers, in what he 
gracefully termed the form of a bonus 
upon the heavy subscription originally 
advanced by his lordship. There are 
many people in the world who will accept 
money so long as their delicate suscepti- 
bilities are not offended by an actual sight 
of the check. 

‘* Anthony Cornish,’ said Lord Ferri- 
by, pulling down his waistcoat, “‘ like 
many men who have had neither train- 
ing nor experience, does not quite under- 
stand the ethics of commerce.” 

His lordship, like others, seemed to un- 
derstand these to mean that a man may 
take anything that his neighbor is fool 
enough to part with. 

Joan was willing enough to accompany 
her father, because in the great march of 
social progress she had passed on from 
charity to sanitation, and was convinced 
that the mortality among the Malga- 
miters, which had been more than hinted 
at in the Ferriby family circle, was en- 
tirely due to the negligence of the vic- 
tims in not using an old disinfectant 
served up in artistic flagons under a new 
name. Permanganate of potash under 
another name will not only smell as 
sweet, but will perform greater sanitary 
wonders, because the world places faith 
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in a new name, and faith is still the 
greatest healer of human ills. 

Joan therefore proposed to carry to 
the Hague the glad tidings of the sani 
tary millennium, fully convinced that this 
had come to a suffering world under the 
name of ‘* Nuxine,” in small bottles, at 
the price of ove shilling and a penny 
half-penny. The penny half-penny, no 
doubt, represented the cost of bottle and 
drug and the small blue ribbon securing 
the stopper, while the shilling went very 
properly into the manufacturer's pocket. 
It was at this time the fashion in Joan's 
world to smell of ** Nuxine,” which could 
also be had in the sweetest little blue 
tabloids, to place in the wardrobe and 
among one’s clean clothes. Joan had 
given Major White a box of these tab- 
loids, which gift had been accepted with 
becoming gravity. Indeed, the Major 
seemed never to tire of hearing Joan's 
exordiums, or of watching her pretty, 
earnest face as she urged him to use 
‘*Nuxine” in its various forms, and it 
was only when he heard that cigar-hold 
ers made of ‘*‘ Nuxine” absorbed all the 
deleterious properties of tobacco that his 
stout heart failed him. 

“ Yes,’*he pleaded, ‘‘ but a fellow must 
draw the line at a sky-blue cigar-holder, 
you know.” 

And Joan had to content herself with 
the promise that he would use none other 
than ‘ Nuxine ” dentifrice. 

Lord Ferriby and Joan, therefore, set 
out to the Hague, his lordship in the 
full conviction (enjoyed by so many use 
less persons) that his presence was in it- 
self of beneficial effect upon the course 
of events, and Joan witli her ‘‘ Nuxine” 
and, in a minor degree now, her ‘‘ Malga- 
miters”” and her ‘* Haberdashers’ Assist- 
ants.” Lady Ferriby preferred to remain 
at Cambridge Terrace, chiefly because it 
was cheaper, and also because the cook 
required a holiday, and, with a kitchen- 
maid only, she could indulge in her great- 
est pleasure—a useless economy. The 
cook refused to starve ber fellow-servants, 
while the kitchen-maid, mindful of a 
written character in the future, did as her 
ladyship bade-her—hashing and mincing 
in a manner quite irreconcilable with 
forty pounds a year and beer-money. 

Major White met the travellers at the 
Hague station, and Joan, who had liad 
some trouble with her father during the 
simple journey, was conscious for the 
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first time of a sense of orderliness and 
rest in the presence of the stout soldier 
who seemed to walk heavily over diffi- 
culties when they arose. 

‘*Eh—er,” began his lordship as they 
walked down the platform, ‘‘have you 
seen anything of Roden?” 

For Lord Ferriby was too self-centred 
a man to be keenly observant, and had 
as yet failed to detect Von Holzen_be- 
hind and overshadowing his partner in 
the Malgamite scheme. 

‘*No—cannot say I have,” 
Major. 

He had never discussed the Malgamite 
affairs with Lord Ferriby. 
was, indeed, a pastime in which the Major 
never indulged. His position in the mat- 
ter was clearly enough defined, but he 
had no intention of explaining why it 
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was that he ranged himself stolidly on 
Cornish’s side in the differences that had 
arisen. 

Lord Ferriby was dimly conscious of a 
smouldering antagonism, but knew the 
Major sufficiently well not to fear an out 
break of hostilities. Men who will face 
opposition may be divided into two class- 
the one taking its stand upon a con- 
scious rectitude, the other half hiding with 
the cheap and transparent cunning of the 
ostrich. Many men, also, are in the for- 
tunate condition of believing themselves 
to be invariably right unless they are told 
quite plainly that they are wrong. And 
there was nobody to tell Lord Ferriby 
this. Cornish, with a sort of respect for 
the head of the family—a regard for the 
office irrespective of its holder—was so 


es 


far from wishing to convince his uncle 
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‘*MAJOR WHITE MET THE TRAVELLERS AT THE HAGUE STATION.” 
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of error that he voluntarily relinquished 
certain strong points in his position rath- 
er than strike a blow that would inevita- 
bly reach Lord Ferriby, though directed 
towards Roden or Von Holzen. 

Lord Ferriby heard, however, with some 
uneasiness, that the Wades were in the 
Hague. 

‘*A worthy man—a very worthy man,” 
he said, abstractedly; for he looked upon 
the banker with that dim suspicion which 
is aroused in certain minds by uncompro- 
mising honesty. 

The travellers proceeded to the hotel, 
where rooms had been prepared for them. 
There were flowers in Joan’s room, which 
her maid said she had rearranged, so awk- 
wardly had they been placed in the vase. 
The Wades, it appeared, were out, and 
had announced their intention of not re- 
turning to lunch. They were, tlie hotel 
porter thought, to take that meal at Mrs. 
Vansittart’s. 

‘**T think,” said Lord Ferriby, ‘‘ that I 
will go down to the works.” 

*“ Yes, do,” answered White, with an 
expressionless countenance. 

‘Perhaps you will accompany me?” 
suggested Joan’s father. 

**No—think not. Can’t hit it off with 
Roden. Perhaps Joan would like to see 
the Palace in the Wood.” 

Joan thought that it was her duty to 
go to the Malgamite works, and murmur- 
ed the word ‘* Nuxine,” without, however, 
much enthusiasm; but White happened 
to remember that it was mixing day. So 
Lord Ferriby went off alone in a hired 
carriage, as had been his intention from 
the first; for White knew even less about 
the ethics of commerce than did Cornish. 

The account of affairs that awaited his 
lordship at the works was, no doubt, sat- 
isfactory enough, for the manufacture of 
Malgamite had been proceeding at high 
pressure night and day. Von Holzen 
had, as le told Marguerite, been poor all 
his life, and poverty is a hard task-mas- 
ter. He was not going to be poor again. 
The gray carts had been passing up and 
down Park Straat more ofjen than ever, 
taking their loads to one or other of the 
railway stations, and bringing, as they 
passed her house, a gleam of anger to 
Mrs. Vansittart’s eyes. 

‘*The scoundrels!” she muttered. ‘‘ The 
scoundrels! Why does not Tony act?” 

But Tony Cornish, who alone knew 
the full extent of Von Holzen’s determi- 
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nation not to be frustrated, could not act 
—for Dorothy’s sake. 

A string of the quiet gray carts passed 
up Park Straat when the party assembled 
there had risen from the luncheon table. 
Mrs. Vansittart and My. Wade were stand- 
ing together at the window, which was 
large even in this city of large and spot- 
less windows. Dorothy and Cornish were 
talking together at the other end of the 
room, and Marguerite was supposed to be 
looking at a book of photographs. 

‘There goes a consignment of men’s 
lives,” said Mrs. Vansittart to her com- 
panion. 

‘* A human life, madam,” answered the 
banker, ‘‘like all else on earth, varies 
much in value.” 

For Mr. Wade belonged to that class 
of Englishmen which has a horror of all 
sentiment, and takes care to cloak its good 
actions by the assumption of an unwor- 
thy motive. And who shall say that 
this man of business was wrong in his 
statement? Which of us has not a few 
friends and relations who can only have 
been created as a solemn warning? 

As Mrs. Vansittart and Mr. Wade stood 
at the window, Marguerite joined them, 
slipping her hand within her father’s arm 
with that air of protection which she usu- 
ally assumed towards him. She was gay 
and lively, as she ever was, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart glanced at her more than once with 
a sort of envy. Mrs. Vansittart did not, 
in truth, always understand Marguerite or 
her English, which wasessentially modern. 

They were standing and laughing at 
the window, when Marguerite suddenly 
drew them back. 

‘* What is it?” asked Mrs. Vansittart. 

‘*TIt is Lord Ferriby,” replied Margue- 
rite. 

And looking cautiously between the 
lace curtains, they saw the great man 
drive past in his hired carriage. 

‘** He has recently bought Park Straat,” 
commented Marguerite. And his lord- 
ship’s condescending air certainly seemed 
to suggest that the street, if not the whole 
city, belonged to him. 

Mr. Wade pointed with his thick thumb 
in the directidn in which Lord Ferriby 
was driving. 

‘* Where is he going?” he asked, bluntly. 

**To the Malgamite works,” replied Mrs. 
Vansittart, with significance. 

And Mr. Wade made no comment. 
Mrs. Vansittart spoke first. 
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‘“‘T asked Major White,” she said, ‘‘ to 
lunch with us to-day, but he was pledged, 
it appeared, to meet Lord Ferriby and his 
daughter, and see them installed at their 
hotel.” 

‘* Ah!” said Mr. Wade. 

Mrs: Vansittart, who in truth seemed to 
find the banker rather heavy, allowed 
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some moments to elapse before she again 
spoke. 

‘Major White,” she then observed, 
‘‘does not accompany Lord Ferriby to 
the Malgamite works.” 

‘* Major White,” replied Marguerite, de 
murely, ‘‘ has other fish to fry.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY HAMBLEN SEARS. 


i 

T has not been given to many to know 

William. Those who do know him 
must have been in the North-of-Maine 
woods, for he only came out of his lair 
once, which was sufficient for William, as, 
indeed, it was forme. That occasion was 
one of importance in the history of both 
our lives. William and I had been 
friends for many years, as, I believe, we 
shall be for as many years as are allotted 
us upon this game-stocked earth; but 
that single step of his out of the world 
and into the city was near being the close 
of all friendly relations between us. It 
happened that at my suggestion William 
appeared in New York once on a time, 
and before I had succeeded in transport- 
ing him from the railway to the seclu- 
sion of my four walls he had attracted 
the attention of some twenty thousand 
persons on Broadway, and had very near- 
ly decapitated a policeman. 

Yet he is remarkable for other things 
than his looks. He is an original in ev- 
ery way, is William, more especially in 
his birth. No one to look upon him 
could doubt that he was an Indian some 
centuries back. Some time after the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower he took upon 
himself the qualities of the Puritan; and 
finally, no one to know him could doubt 
that he had developed from some New 
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England ancestor a very generous share 
of Yankee keenness and wit. As an Ind- 
ian he travels and lies with prodigious 
ease. As a Puritan he not only objects 
to deceit in others, but takes the severest 
measures at hand to punish it. As a 
Yankee he usually secures whatever 
moneys you may have brought into his 
country. 

Nevertheless, if it were not for the ex- 
traordinary wisdom of William he would 
long ago have spiked his metaphorical 
guns and gone over to the kingdom of 
Rock and Rye. Many a time when money 
fails to persuade him to a bit of still-hunt- 
ing, whiskey will quicken his sporting 
spirit, and all the tales which he has but 
a moment before poured forth to show 
that neither moose nor deer ever haunted 
this or that particular region are airily 
waived, and acknowledged to be—what in 
reality they have been all along —lies 
such as are only heard in the Canada 
timber. 

Still there never was an honester chap. 
He will bring you up to a moose with the 
utmost skill after hours of work, unless 
you have come into the woods to bag a 
cart-load of heads. Then William takes 
on the robes of governmental office. He 
has been running over Maine these twen- 
ty years. He has seen practical demon- 
strations of what the game laws have 
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done to increase the game, and his third 
ancestor, the Yankee, tells him that if he 
limits a man to one head, there are sure 
to be more left for others. He therefore 
becomes the enforcer of the laws, and 
therein lies a touch of the Puritan. His 
method of showing you the physical im- 
possibility of coming up with more than 
one moose is eminently Indian. 

You have become greedy, we will say. 
One head is already in the camp, but you 
must have another, one for each of the 
children, and a promise of $6 instead of 
$5 a day finally overcomes William's ex- 
pressed scruples. He leads the way all 
day and all night. You follow. By-and- 
by there stands the moose feeding in a 
swale. All goes well; you craw] here 
and there and everywhere, and are on the 
point of bringing him under the sights, 
when a twig mysteriously breaks, or the 
canoe brings up suddenly on a rock, or 
William's paddle flashes in the sun, and 
the moose is gone. There comes in the 
William of the woods, who ought to have 
been named ‘‘ Rain-in-the-Face,” or 
‘* Young-Man-afraid-of-his-Horses.” 

Such is the friend of my woodland 
days, the man who, in late September, 
after our Broadway episode, sent me a 
note to the effect that he believed the 
moose were as usual rutting, and that if 
I would leave Broadway behind and pro- 
ceed in back of the Rangeleys, that beau- 
tiful series of ponds and lakes in Maine, 
he felt reasonably certain that we might 
search out one and bring him to the end 
of his days. 

You may go into Rangeley to-day in a 
Pullman car, reading the morning paper 
you have bought in Boston. There are 
hotels and electric lights, trolleys, and 
such; but northward the Maine woods 
are still primeval. Our journey beyond 
Rangeley consisted of several days of 
paddling northward, with now and then 
a carry around some rapids, or out of 
one lake and into another, as finally we 
began to get into moose country, cold and 
clear, with a touch of snow in the air, 
and the feeling of stalking sifting into 
our veins as the snow would soon be sift- 
ing through the trees. 


Il. 


As William said to me on the day we 
made the New Brunswick line, ‘‘ Moose, 


him no picnic, you see. 
time ‘fore you see him. 


See you mos’ 
Come up quiet 
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like; look ’round; sneak um off. Next 
morning moose track thirty yard off. 
Moose vamoose.” Herein lies more wis- 
dom than is contained in some of the 
prophets. You may call; in which case 
you get nothing. William may call; in 
which case you receive replies, and some- 
times get a shot. You may stalk, or, as 
it is called, ‘‘ still-hunt,” and with Wil- 
liam, perhaps come up with the game; 
never without him. Indeed, you can run 
down a big bull on snow-shoes when the 
animal’s feet cut through to the ground, 
and you can kill him with a club, but 
this you may not do. Somewhat betwixt 
and between you may get into a boat at 
night, light a torch, and fascinate the big 
beast until you are fifteen or thirty yards 
away. Here again, follow William—in 
fact, William is Appendix No. 1 to the 
Encyclopedia of the Woods—‘ Hit um 
square, back shoulder, sure. Big moose 
no like fool. Maybe jump; then better 
canoe and two men somewheres else.” 
According to theory, stalking—that is, 
crawling through the labyrinth of the 
woods by skill and by stealth, playing 
with your ears and eyes against his ears 
and nose, coming up with him on his 
own terms, your better intelligence pitted 
against his better senses, is the only way 
to hunt the lordly moose. Asa matter 
of fact, good sportsmen, after many days 
of stalking and no shooting, spend their 
nights with their Williams making the 
long yearning call of the cow moose 
through a birch-bark cone-shaped horn, 
calling the old bulls in the rutting sea- 
son. Unquestionably this is proper sport; 
partly because thorough sportsmen .con- 
sider it as such, which is sufficient reason 
for me, as they know more of it than I 
do; partly because the extraordinary skill 
required in calling is as great in its way 
as the extraordinary skill in still-hunt- 
ing. Flaring the moose is only resorted 
to by sportsmen when they have nearly 
exhausted their time, and have entirely 
exhausted their patience to no purpose. 
It is close to the border-line between our 
friend the sport and our necessary ani- 
mal the butcher. Running a beast down 
on snow-shoes; on the other hand, is sole- 
ly the property of the latter; and as the 
moose is not, like the sheep, plentiful and 
necessary for food, the sportsmen have 
stepped in and procured certain written 
laws to assist those that have been un- 
written for some time, which take that 
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particular food animal out of the steak-, 
chop-, and hide-dealers’ hands. 

And hence abideth still-hunting, call- 
ing, and flaring, these three; but the 
greatest of these is still-hunting. 

The difficulty of getting at the game, 
the setting in which the sport lies, make 
it the most interesting as well as the 
most beautiful of big-game work. In the 
fall of the year, for about six weeks, dur- 
ing late September and through all Oc- 
tober, when the bulls begin to go about 
the country in the rutting season, the 
woods of northern Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, brown, red, and yellow in their 
autumn dresses, are warm in the day- 
time, cold at night, and beautiful always. 
By day the stalking is a game beyond all 
description, wherein you follow the wan- 
derings of your wonderful Indian, which 
at first seem to be without reason. He will 
look at the ground, then high up on the 
tree trunks, and in a moment he is strid- 
ing off at right angles, moving gradually 
to the direction whence comes the wind. 

At another time, after an examination, 
he falls flat upon his stomach. You fol- 
low the lead, and there is nothing in the 
world so important as to avoid the little 
dead branches and twigs along the way. 
Should your gun scrape along one of the 
leafless twigs lying all about, should your 
hand or elbow press too heavily upon a 
pile of leaves, you might not hear a 
sound in all this stillness, but two hundred 
yards further on you would come upon 
displaced moss here and there, telling 
the inevitable story of the keen animal’s 
discovery that man had come his way. 
Or perhaps you are close on him—here 
where you have been trying to get these 
two weeks. Nothing but care is needed 
now, when the blessed wind shifts and 
comes out of some other quarter, and the 
jig of that particular moose-hunt is up. 

Such, no doubt, has been the misfort- 
une of many a disappointed man. Such, 
at all events, had been the luck of William 
and myself on a certain afternoon some 
ten days after getting into the timber, 
and as we had come upon the fruitless 
trail after a muscle-straining paddle 
across lakes and up rivers, interspersed 
with heart-rending carries over the dry 
land, where, although he bore the heavy 
canoe, the huge pack of blankets, tin 
cans, provisions, and rifles, which fell 
metaphorically to and physically upon 
me, was in close proximity to the last 


straw. There was no talk of moving 
our kit from the spot where the unsports- 
manlike wind had changed, and there we 
slept, therefore, in an impromptu lean- 
to. Next day, returning to the canoe, we 
spent the daylight hours, and some of 
those which were dark, in building the 
‘** William’ Camp. 

As every man has his own idea of a 
house, so every hunter has his own con- 
ception of a camp. Furthermore, each 
season and each particular country has 
its idea of a camp as well. Sometimes 
man and Nature collide as to these, and 
usually man gets the worst of it; so that 
he becomes courteous to Nature, asks her 
what will suit her highness, and if he 
have a level head, such, for example, as 
William possesses, he modifies his idea to 
please the lady. 

In September and October the days 
and nights are ideal in the North-of-Maine 
country, and therefore our camp was sim- 
ple. William cut some logs, and laid 
them two deep in the form of a square. 
This was the foot-high foundation of our 
house. Between these, long poles were 
stuck, and where they came together at 
their top they were securely fastened. 
On the outer side of these poles were laid 
bark and leaves and anything we hap- 
pened to have. And here were our walls 
extending to within a foot or two of the 
top, which was left open for the several 
very necessary purposes of light, ventila- 
tion, and chimney. 

At the front of the camp the logs for 
a distance of three feet were cut nearly 
to the ground, and a blanket was laid 
across outside, so that we could have our 
door open or shut as the spirit and the 
weather might move. Inside, for a dis- 
tance of three feet from the three walls 
towards the centre of our residence, the 
ground was covered with a foot of balsam 
boughs; and I have found, as others 
found several years before I had the fort- 
une to be born, that, provided the boughs 
are sufficiently small, there is nothing 
short of a spring bed and mattress to 
equal them for buoyancy. Thus we had 
a berth on three sides of our house, we 
had a fire in the centre, and we stretched 
lines across from side to side close to the 
walls, where wet clothes and all the par- 
aphernalia of camp might be hung. 

It would be dishonest not to confess 
that I prefer a twenty-foot house on Fifth 
Avenue with five stories and an exten- 
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sion. Furthermore, Frangois, if I had 
him, would no doubt be a better chef 
than William. There are sportsmen— 
some of them known everywhere for 
their truth-telling and their good shots— 
who not only say, but appear to believe, 
that balsam is finer than the linens of 
Germany, that the mystical odor of the 
boughs is better than all the perfumes of 
Arabia, not to mention the city, and that 
a tin can of tea and some dried bacon in 
the forest is as much finer than a well- 
ordered dinner at the Café Américain as 
America is superior to France. Such be- 
lief comes from poets, and, in my case, to 
look back upon that cup of tea and mess 
of bacon which William and I partook 
of by a big fire is far more attractive than 
was the eating and drinking thereof. Of 
course it tasted good, but roast beef and 
ale, or rice pudding, would have tasted 
better, and there is the plain truth of it 
stripped of the poetry of the woods. 
Still, it would be unjust to William to 
say that we did not enjoy our meals and 
our home. No one can appreciate the 


beautiful setting for tramps and hunts and 
tired afternoons which these great forests 
and the month of October furnish, unless 
he has walked there and hunted there 
and lain out under the trees in sight of 


the camp, and smoked his pipe lying flat 
upon the autumn grass looking up through 
the brown and red branches into the sky, 
with now and then the rustle .of some 
little fellow of the forest, who is a trifle 
surprised to find him there, or the note 
of a bird, or the quiet rustle of the dying 
wind in among the leaves and branches. 
With twenty-five miles to your credit, 
and a wearied yet in some way restful 
feeling in your bones, you smoke awhile, 
and sleep awhile, and doze betweenwhiles, 
and think of far-away work and home, 
and wonder if you will bag your moose 
to-morrow or to-night. And if it rains, 
what matter? We shut our blanket door; 
we build a fire within, and, dreaming on 
the balsam beds, we sit and smoke and 
watch the rain come down through the 
ventilation - light -chimney- hole, while 
William tells stories of hunts that I nev- 
er saw, and doubt if he ever did. And 
only the fire is disturbed as it spits and 
splutters over the rain-drops that fall 
upon it. 
Ill. 

So we lived till once the sun was get- 

ting within an hour of its bedtime, the 


cold October twilight was coming on, 
and a little snow flurry had just stopped, 
leaving almost half an inch of clean 
white carpet all within the woods. There 
was not the least movement of air, and 
in two hours we should have a big moon 
rising up into a cold sky. 

** William,” I said, ‘‘ 1 have three days 
more, and what with your changing 
winds and the dry woods, we seem to 
have succeeded in scaring off all the 
bulls you remember in these parts.” 

‘*Don’t understand um, you see,” an- 
swered William. 

“Dey.” 

‘Dat one big feller. We mos’ get um 
week ago. Nearly see ’um yesterday. 
Right off here now. Very wise moose. 
P’rhaps um Devil.” 

‘**Could we call him to-night?” 

‘*Maybecan. Maybe no. Very much 
wise old Devil. You say try, we try.” 

‘‘ Try itis,” I answered; and in twenty 
minutes we had some tea, a hot-water 
kettle, some biscuit, a bit of bacon, a 
sleeping-bag, and a rifle apiece, and were 
off toa barren that had taken William’s 
eye some time before. 

No place could be better adapted to 
this great art of calling. For, be it re- 
membered, calling involves secrecy on 
the part of the caller and publicity on the 
part ofthe called. Barrens are therefore 
favorite places for calling. After a good 
walk through thick underbrush  sur- 
mounted by high trees, finding difficulty 
in getting a clear way through, you sud- 
denly step out upon a bit of prairie with- 
outa twigonits whole length and breadth. 
It is perhaps four or five miles long and 
two or three wide. The edges are marked 
with indentations and irregularities, and 
in the centre are small tree-covered knolls, 
closely packed with underbrush. It looks 
as if in some forgotten age the tide had 
gone out one day and, along with the 
age, had forgotten to come back. If there 
were water there the open bit would be 
a lake, and the knoll an island. If the 
lake were a desert, the island would be 
an oasis. In Canada the lake becomes a 
barren; the island becomes a swale. 

William and I had come upon this bar- 
ren one day as we worked up wind on the 
track of this old Devil, for whom he had 
by now developed a combination of dis- 
like and superstitious fear. As we reached 
the edgt of a point with a little bay on 
either side, a tiny swale raised its head 
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about one hundred and fifty yards off the 
point. It would avail not should we sit 
upon this swale a month, unless we had 
a perfectly still moonlight night. For 
the wind would carry our whereabouts to 
any moose that might come to thie call; 
and even if he did not discover us, we 
could not see him unless there were suf- 
ficient light. The coming of this silent, 
snow - carpeted, moonlit night brought 
back the remembrance of the barren, and 
thither we forthwith proceeded. 

All was done silently, and we soon had 
a little place cleared on the swale, wood 
for a fire ready when we could dare to let 
the smoke rise, and a few boughs made 
into a nest at the foot of a goodly bal- 
sam. 

There was still a half-light in the sky, 
and the woods were as still as any woods 
ean be, when William had his birch horn 
made and gave the first long plaintive 
eall of the lone cow moose. He then 
silently worked up into a tree, and I lay 
down to listen. As darkness came on 
every noise seemed much louder than it 
really was, and the nervous strain of 
listening made it impossible for me to 
keep still. The buzzing of the blood in my 
ears began to sound like a railway train 
five miles away. The rustle of a leaf un- 
der my arm. gave me a nervous fit, for I 
thought surely it was the first step of a 
moose coming up. Not a sound dis- 
turbed the night, however, and after half 
an hour William gave another long, 
plaintive, mournful, most unmusical cry 
from the tree. Not a sound in reply. 

Then in a moment I had jumped in my 
reclining position, making a noise that it 
seemed must be heard down in Bangor. 
An owl had hooted directly over my 
head, and I grew hot with confusion as I 
remembered that William was to give an 
owl hoot if anything were at hand. When 
I could cool down I began to scan the 
shore of the barren near the point. The 
moon had just come above the trees, and 
made the snow and the open barren re- 
markably light, though beneath the trees 
all was dark. In the next instant, how- 
ever, I saw, perhaps five hundred yards 
down the left shore, the huge motionless 
head and antlers of a big moose. So far 
as could be seen he did not move, but 
held his head stretched out toward the 
swale, and his antlers laid back on his 
withers. How the animal had come 
through that close bit of timber on this 


silent night without making a sound is 
as much of a mystery now as this silent 
approach of a moose has always been. 

I lay fascinated by the motionless head, 
when I had like to have spoiled the whole 
game by jumping to my knees as some- 
thing touched my shoulder. No one can 
realize what the nerves become under 
such trying circumstances. I looked 
round, expecting to see another moose 
smelling of me, and found William sit- 
ting by my side. He straightway put 
the mouth of the horn close to the ground, 
to deaden the call, and, with a face that 
was distorted with anxiety and excite- 
ment, gave out a most yearning cry. The 
moose did uot stir. 

‘**Him no big fool moose. Old Devil 
know everything. Ugh! pist!” he added 
the next moment, for our silent third 
party had turned and disappeared in the 
woods without so much as the crackle 
of a twig. 

I could have cried out from disappoint- 
ment,as well as helplessness at the thought 
of how useless the average man, and my- 
self in particular, was under such condi- 
tions. Alone, I should not only have 
failed to call well enough to attract the 
game, but never should have discovered 
the moose on the barren, even had he been 
called there. And now what had sent 
him off thus silently? 

‘Old bull,” said William, impressively, 
“he know too much. Think um some- 
thing wrong. Come up slow, quiet like, 
you see. Him mighty particular bout 
um cow.” 

There was nothing to do but settle 
down and ¢all once in half an hour or so, 
which we did as the moon went slowly 
down, and the night grew chill and raw. 
Itisatrying time. You can neither sleep 
nor keep awake in your bag, which, warm 
as it is, cannot keep that nervous chill of 
suppressed excitement from congealing 
the blood. The sport in me had almost 
given out, and I was on the point of tell- 
ing William to build a fire and get some 
breakfast, just as the cold, rasping light 
began to come in from the eastward in a 
white line along the tops of the trees, when 
he stood up.softly and climbed the tree 
again forthe tenth time. Out went the 
long call of the cow—Heaven help her if 
she had stood here all night as we had !— 
and then we waited again. 

All at once the whole scene changed. 
William was on the ground in an instant. 
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I was close under a bush, looking toward 
the point, a little more than a hundred 
yards away. For out of the spectral si- 
lence of the morning had come the inde- 
scribable, huge, far-reaching grunt of a 
bull. It sounds like a_ hard, rasping 
‘‘owoof!’ and carries a prodigious dis- 
tance. Then we could hear the crackling 
of twigs and branches, and the stamp of 
the amorous old chap, who fancied other 
bulls in the vicinity, and wished to give 
them warning that he was here and ready 
to fight over the lady. 

It is totally impossible to give an ade- 
quate impression of the excitement of the 
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moment. The crisp, chill air makes you 
shiver in any case, and the unseen beast 
tearing through the forest in the indistinct 
light, how far away, how near, you can 
not tell, but likely to burst out on the bar 
ren at any moment, and only stand for an 
instant, the necessity for an immediate and 
accurate shot—all this made my already 
somewhat tried nervous system work up 
to such a white heat that, as I got the rifle 
ready in position, the barrel wabbled about 
all over the swale, pointing up first one bay 
and then up the other. It seemed utterly 
impossible to keep it headed for the point, 
out upon which was coming this tearing 
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cyclone. It did not seem as if he could 
take so long to break into view, when, in a 
moment, every sound ceased. 

Discretion was becoming the better part 
of valor. William waited anxiously a 
moment, and then, with the greatest care, 
placing his horn against the ground, he 
gave out a short, plaintive grunt 

We both jumped simultaneously. No 
one could have helped it, for without the 
least warning a huge bull leaped out of 
the dark woods at the point into the clear 
snow of the barren. 

‘*Now shoot! Hit um! Pick um sure!” 
gasped William; and with a lump in my 
throat, and a barrel that I could not keep 
my eye running along, I fired as the huge 
beast stood motionless, looking straight at 
our swale. The next moment he was up 
in the air and turned to go back, but that 
one shot had steadied me, and as William's 
rifle cracked I got in another on the broad 
side in back of the shoulder, and the three 
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reports went shuffling about under the 
trees and across the barren to announce 
that the game was dead in his tracks 

IV. 

After the storm came the calm. After 
the cold chills of daybreak came the lazy 
sleepiness of the warm noon. After the 
fasting of the night came the feast of ba 
con and tea, and then I laid me down 
upon the warm earth full in the sun’s 
glare, where now all was dry and odorous 
that had been snow and chill but a few 
hours before. And I fell to wondering 
how in this very swale, upon this very 
barren, I could so have lost my nerve as 
to jump through all my body at each crack 
of a twig so short a time ago. Lying 
there in the midst of the brilliant autumn 
forest, with the noise of birds and ani- 
mals on all sides tickling my ears, with the 
morning breeze swinging the limbs over 
my head back and forth in easy. grace 

ful, lazy sweeps, 
I lit the never-to- 
be-forgotten pipe, 
and put my hands 
behind my head 
and tried to think 
it all over again. 
This 
only 
moose ; 


was 
the first 

he had 
been the aim and 
purpose of life 
since the passage 
of nearly four- 
teen days; he had 
been something 
to dream on by 
night beside the 
fire, something to 
think on by day 
as we wandered 
afoot or astom- 
ach, something to 
talk of with Wil- 
liam as we rose 
in the morning 
and laid us down 
to sleep at night; 
he had become 
a purpose; and 
there he lay now, 
for I could see 
him by merely 
turning my head 
away from the 
blue sky and 


not 





‘*THE GAME WAS DEAD IN HIS TRACKS.” 


red trees—there he lay with his head 
severed, with his hide just coming off, 
and some of his good haunch being made 
ready for more and more feasts. 

The smoke from the pipe crawled still 


closer over me. Things assumed hazy, 
limpid shapes above, and grew 
upon me the feeling of wonder that 
William could still work on: he had 
been more awake than I all night; he 
had made the only discovery that was to 
be made during those hours of trial; he 
had kept me up when I would surely 
have given in without him; and now 
he was still silently, stolidly at work 
cleaning up the results of the fray. 
What would the twenty thousand per- 
sons on Broadway say to him 
Would any one of them have been 
awake to question at this hour? Might 
not the policeman who owes his head to 
my intervention feel less like amusing 
himself at William’s expense, and less 
officious over the prying—let us say in- 


there 


now ? 


vestigating—instinct of the Maine woods- 
man? Here was the old Indian, of such 
magnificent physique that he could go on 
with his day’s work after such a night's 
labors, still showing his touch of the 
conscientious Puritan by an absolutely 
inborn belief in the necessity for cutting 
up the moose before resting or eating. 
His bronze face shone with perspiration 
in the warm morning sun, and with his 
black hair hanging about in disorder his 
head might have been the choice work 
of some sculptor who had used a down- 
East Yankee as a model on which. to 
make an American Indian. 

Never was I more fond of William 
than that morning when I took him in 
through a haze of smoke, sunshine, and 
drowsiness, and then the sky and the 
trees, William and the moose, gradually 
and softly crept farther and farther 
away, the pipe dropped to the ground, 
and one man in New Brunswick forgot 
his troubles for a space. 














MRS. 
BY ELLEN 


. had been raining for nearly two 
weeks, and perliaps it was that which 
caused Mrs. Pettingrew to ask the ques- 
tion, for though in conversation one tries 
to avoid all allusion 
being scarcely worth mentioning, there 
is no doubt that it has a marked effect 
upon human affairs. If Mrs. Pettingrew 
had not been made depressed and nervous 
by two weeks of rain, dampness, and in- 
door life, who can say for acertainty that 
these events would have ever 
pass? 

Miss Susan Todd stood at her parlor 
window and looked out upon the road. 
Beyond the road she could see but little, 
for the heavy mist that hung over the 
mountains shut off completely their giant 
shapes. Miss Susan Todd lived in a small 
valley that was completely surrounded by 
towering hills. The summer boarder lik- 
ened the spot to the bottom of a basin; to 
Miss Todd it was life. 

It was not often that Susan used her 
parlor. The regularity of the heaps of 


to the weather as 


come to 
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books upon the marble-topped centre ta- 
ble showed this to be the case, while the 
obtrusive freshness of the parlor set—one 


arm-chair, three straight backs, and a 
sofa, each adorned with a crocheted tidy 
—proved that they were sat upon but sel- 
dom. Only when the Woman's Club met 
there, or the minister and his wife came 
to supper, was this holy of holies thrown 
open to the public. But the weather had 
been too much for even the strictly dis 
ciplined nature of Susan Todd, and cast 
ing aside all scruples, she raised the shade 
at one of the parlor windows, and stood 
gazing at tle puddles in the road. 

‘*“T don’t think I ever knew such a 
spell of weather as this,” said she to her- 
self. ‘‘I’ve known it to rain three or four 
days at a time, and then get over it and 
clear up again, but I declare it does seem 
as if there wasn’t such a thing as a sun 
anywheres. It requires all the faith you 
have in the Bible and the flood and the 
rainbow to think it isn’t a-going to keep 
on raining forever. Ido miss the moun- 












coming down the road? Why, there 
Z wouldn't a dog go out in such a pour as 







this if he wasn’t foreed to, and this is a 
woman. Well, I want to know! It’s El- 
len Pettingrew, as sure as I stand here! 
Wherever on earth can she be going to? 
She’s turning in at my gate! Well, I 
ain't a-going to have her coming into the 
best room all dripping wet.” And hastily 
pulling down the shade, Miss Todd return- 
ed to the kitchen. 
4 ‘*How do you do, Mrs. Pettingrew?” 
said she, somewhat stiffly, as she opened 
the back door in response to the agitated 
; knock of her visitor. ‘‘’Tisn’t often I 
# have the pleasure of a call from you, but 
3 you're welcome, all the same. Kindly 
















: take off your rubbers before you come in, 
and if you would be so good as toset your 
( umbrella outside the door—” 

‘** La, Susan, you're just as old-maidish 
as ever, ain’t you?” interrupted Mrs. 
Pettingrew, as she complied with 
her request. ‘If you could see my 
kitchen! But there, it ain't to be 
expected you'd act as you would if 
you had a husband and four boys 
coming in all hours, rain or shine.” 

‘There isn’t much shine just at 
present,” remarked Miss Todd, ig- 
noring the tone of commiserating 
superiority in which Mrs. Pettin 
grew had spoken. ‘ But, Ellen, 
what’s the matter?” The visitor 
had removed her rubber wa- 
terproof and her hood, and 
her face was visible for the 
first time. ‘' You ain’t sick. 
are you? I shouldn’t have 
thought you'd come out in 
this weather if you’ was. 
What is the matter, Ellen?” 

‘T ain't surprised that you 
ask,” returned Mrs. Pettin- 
grew, solemnly, as she drew 
her chair toward the stove 
and extended her feet from 
beneath her shortened skirts. 
She was a pretty woman still, 
though well over forty and 
with a figure inclined to stout- 
‘*Tain’t at all surprised 
youask. This morning I was 
a well woman. This after- 
noon I’m doomed.” 

‘*Land’s sake, Ellen, how 
you do talk!” said Miss Todd. 
‘**T should think you’d had 

























ness. 


tains so when I can’t see em! Who's this 
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a death-warrant served on you. You 
haven't been committing a murder, have 
you, and are going to be hung?” 

Miss Todd had little sense of humor 
herself, and when she joked she was apt 
to go to an extreme. 

**T shouldn't think you'd make fun of 
me, Susan,” said Mrs. Pettingrew. ‘It ‘ll 
be time enough to laugh and make your 


jokes when I'm gone. It won't be long 
now.” And drawing her handkerchief 


from her pocket she covered her face 
with it while she rocked her body to and 
fro. 

Miss Todd was distinctly impressed. 

‘I do wish you'd explain what you 
mean, Ellen Pettingrew,” she said, with 
some impatience. ‘If you think you’re 


















‘*? DON'T THINK I EVER KNEW SUCH A SPELL OF WEATHER.” 
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‘I HAVENT GOT A LANGUISHMENT, SAID MRS. PETTINGREW.” 


going to die, do say so right out, and tell 
me what causes you to think it. You 
haven’t got a pain, have you? Ora sore 
throat? Ora languishment, like the poor 
lady in our cemetery who died of a lan- 
guishment, though I never knew exactly 
what it meant.” 

‘*T haven’t got a languishment,” said 


Mrs. Pettingrew, removing her handker® 


chief. ‘‘If anybody had died of a lan- 
guishment ’twould have been you, and 
not me, for it means a broken heart, and 
everybody said— But there! I don’t want 
to begin on that yet, though it’s partly 
what I’ve come about. Neither have I 
got a sore throat, nora pain. So far as I 
know, I haven’t got an ache, nor is any- 
thing the matter with me, which only 
makes it all the more aggravating, for 
I'm going to die on Monday.” 

And again Mrs. Pettingrew’s comely 
face was hidden behind her handkerchief. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean about 
a broken heart,” said Miss Todd, with 
dignity. ‘‘ There isn’t a crack in mine, 
nor ever has been. If you came down 


here this rainy day to talk about past 
grievances and spiteful doings, all I can 
say is, I’ve got something better to be at.” 

‘I didn’t! I didn’t!” moaned Mrs. 
Pettingrew, rocking with renewed vigor. 
‘*Susan, don’t be hard on me. If you 
knew what I was going through!” 

‘** Well, I can’t possibly know till you 
tell me,” said Susan, sitting down for the 
first time since her visitor came. She 
placed herself near the window, and in 
the fading light of the rainy afternoon 
one could not see the silver hairs that 
streaked her smooth brown head, nor the 
lines which time and care and a gradu- 
ally narrowing life had etched upon her 
delicate face. In the soft gray twilight 
she looked almost young and pretty, as 
Mrs. Pettingrew did not fail to notice 
whenever she removed her moist hand- 
kerchief, 

Susan was slender too, which had al- 
ways been a trial to her neighbor. 

‘**T will tell you,” said Mrs. Pettingrew, 
in a broken voice. ‘‘ As I said, I’m doom- 
ed. Ive had my summons. This morn- 
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ing I was a well woman, planning about 
the boys, thinking how I'd do over my 
winter cloak, and intending to get one of 
those cheap silks you see advertised so 
much to make a waist of, for best this 
winter. I sha’n't need one of em; andas 
for the boys, somebody else will plan for 
them hereafter, I suppose. Oh, Susan, 
say you'll be good to’em! I know you 
will to Ira;-I haven’t any fear for him. 
He'll be looked after; but the boys!” 

“Ellen Pettingrew, either you're crazy 
or Iam. What have I got to do with 
your boys? I shouldn’t wonder if you 
have a fit coming on. My mother’s second 
cousin used to have’em, and she always 
talked queer for an hour or two before 
they seized her. Are your hands and 
feet cold?” 

‘‘Not a bit. ’Tisn’t a fit, Susan; it’s a 
summons. All I’ve got to do now is to 
prepare for death. My time is very short. 
Here it is Friday afternoon, going on half 
past four. On Monday at this time I'll 
be lying stiff and cold upon my bed. On 
Tuesday, or at the latest Wednesday, I'll 
be in my coffin. On Thursday I'll be in 
my grave. One week from to-day it ‘ll 
all be over. Oh, Susan!” 

Miss Todd felt very uncomfortable. She 
was quite sure that her visitor was about 
to have an attack of some kind, if it had 
not already begun. It might be approach- 
ing insanity. She glanced out of the win- 
dow, not a creature was in sight, and the 
rain was falling more relentlessly than 
ever. Susan lived alone,and did her own 
work, with the occasional help of a labor- 
ing-man, a scrubbing-woman, or a neigh- 
bor. There was no one within reach at 
present, so she rose to the occasion, as she 
had done once or twice before in her life. 

‘‘Tll make you a cup of tea, Ellen,” 
said she, ‘‘and then maybe you'll feel 
better. A cup of tea always seems to set 
me right. I guess you're tired with all 
your planning and this wet weather. It’s 
enough to make any one sort of miserable. 
It ‘ll have a bad effect on the autumn 
leaves, I'm afraid; though it’s a good thing 
it’s come in the fall instead of the spring, 
on account of the crops,—It’s best to di- 
vert her mind,” she added to herself, as 
she placed two cups and saucers upon the 
table, and unlocked the lacquered-ware 
box that contained her grandmother's 
silver teaspoons. 

“You think I’m crazy,” said Mrs. Pet- 
tingrew; ‘‘and you've aright to. Maybe 
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you'll change your mind, though, when 
you hear what I’ve got tosay. A cup of 
tea will be very nice, though, and I thank 
you, Susan, for thinking of it. It won't 
be many more cups of tea I'll have in 
this world, and as for the world to come 
—well, it’s all uncertain how it ‘ll be 
there, and there’s no mention of tea in 
the Bible, but I’m sorry enough to think 
I’m not going to have much more.” 

‘**Ellen!” exclaimed Miss Todd, greatly 
shocked. Then she remembered the course 
of conduct which she had decided upon 
as proper under the circumstances. El- 
len’s mind must be diverted. 

‘*T’ve some nice crab-apple jelly I put 
up not long ago,” said she, ‘‘ We'll open 
a tumbler of it, and have some bread-and- 
butter. A rainy day like this makes you 
hungry. Il light the lamp too, and it 
‘ll be more cheerful. And how are you 
going to have your silk waist made?” 

Mrs. Pettingrew glanced reproachfully 
at her hostess, but made no reply. For 
some minutes she devoted herself to the 
tea and the jelly. Though death might 
be near, the pleasures of this life had not 
yet lost theircharm. When her cup had 
been filled for the second time, she spoke. 

‘* Susan,” she said, ‘*‘ you know I’m not 
one of the superstitious kind. If I had 
been I'd have been more upset when my 
mirror was broken shortly after Ira and I 
were married, or at the many times I’ve 
seen the new moon over the wrong shoul- 
der.” None of those happenings has ever 
caused me a single tremor. But this is 
different. To-day, after dinner, when the 
dishes were washed and Ira had gone back 
to the store and the boys were at school 
and my hired girl was in her room and 
the house was quiet, I felt so sleepy, what 
with the rain and everything, I thought 
I'd lie down a minute. ‘Tisn’t often Ido 
it; but all this rainy weather does make 
you feel different from usual. Well, I 
lay down, and must have fallen asleep 
pretty quickly, for the first thing I knew 
there was Hannah Hawkes—” 

‘‘Hannah Hawkes!” interrupted Miss 
Todd. 

‘*Yes, Hannah Hawkes, who died last 
week! There she was, sitting talking to 
me. ‘How do you feel, Mrs. Pettin- 
grew?’ s’she. I told her I was nicely, 
thank you. ‘That's strange,’ s’ she, ‘for 
next week you'll be where I am,’s’ she. 
‘On Monday you're going to die. The 
new hearse is at the door. Come with 
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me and try it,’s’ she. So she took me by 
the hand —oh, Susan, ’twas an awful 
feeling hand!—and led me out to the 
front gate, and there, sure enough, was 
the new hearse. You know Mr. Simmons 
only bought it two weeks ago, and Han- 
nah Hawkes is the only one it’s been used 
for. And just as I was stepping in be- 
hind her I woke up with an awful scream, 
and I knew my summons had come.” 

‘** La, Ellen!” said Miss Todd. ‘‘’T was 
only adream.” But here her .vords fail- 
ed her. Mrs. Pettingrew’s manner was 
impressive, and the dream was a strange 
one. Miss Todd had heard before of 
dreams that came true. 

‘*So it was, Susan; but I know what it 
means. I’m going to die on Monday. 
To-morrow I'll lay in a stock of meat for 
the funeral, when Mr. Bates comes round. 
It’s lucky it’s Saturday. A ham will be 
a good thing, and I'll bake my bread and 
cake so all will be ready, and Ira won’t 
have that to bother him. I dare say it ’ll 
be a large funeral, for folks will hear 
about the dream. It seems a pity I can’t 
be there to superintend it all. I don’t see 
how Ira’s ever going to manage it. He’s 
an awful poor hand at attending to 
things,” she added, again glancing at 
Susan with peculiar meaning. 

But Susan was absorbed in examining 
the contents of the teapot. 

‘* And now I want to say something,” 
continued Mrs. Pettingrew. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking over my past life, and that’s the 
reason I came to see you. If I'm going 
to die, l want my conscience tobe clear. I 
can’t say I’m sorry for what I did, for I 
liked Ira, and I wanted him to marry 
me, and not to marry you. At one time 
it looked as though our chances were 
pretty even. I'm not acknowledging he 
cared as much for you as he did for me. 
I never thought so; but you had this little 
property, and I had nothing but my face, 
and then I always was smarter than you 
in some ways, Susan. But I was fearful 
of losing him, so one night when he was 
walking home with me from choir-prac- 
ticing, and it was pretty dark, we saw two 
people in front. "Twas Jennie Parker 
and William Sands, and she was leaning 
on hisarm. You know Ira never did see 
very well, particularly at night, and he 
asked me if ’twas you. I said it looked 
like you; and so it did, Susan. I didn’t 
say a word that wasn’t true, all through 
it. Then he said, who was the man? I 


said, William Sands, which was also true. 
Then he asked me, ‘ Are they going to be 
married?’ and I said yes, for that was 
true. The girl was Jennie Parker, and 
they were going to be married. Ira was 
pretty quiet after that till we got to the 
front gate, and then he asked me to mar- 
ry him. Most likely he’d have asked me 


anyhow, but I’ve always felt a little un- 
easy when I’ve thought of that night, for 
though I didn’t say anything that wasn’t 
true, I let him think that Jennie Parker 
La, Susan, you needn’t take it 


was you. 
so hard!” 

For Miss Todd had risen; and with the 
teapot in her trembling hands she stood 
and looked at her visitor. Her face had 
grown pale, and her mouth twitched ner- 
vously. 

‘*T always thought there was some un- 
derhand doings,” said she, as soon as she 
could speak. ‘‘I knew that Ira liked me. 
Well, Ellen Pettingrew, I hope you've 
been satisfied; and I’m glad something 
has made you confess the truth! It’s a 
satisfaction to me,anyhow. For my part 
I shouldn't think you’d have had a com- 
fortable nor a happy moment all these 
years, getting a man by stealthy means, 
so to speak, and feeling that he liked an- 
other woman.” 

‘*T’ve been very happy,” said Mrs. Pet- 
tingrew, ‘‘and I don’t say as twas stealthy. 
Neither am I at all sure he would have 
married you instead of me. Fact is, I 
don’t believe Ira himself knew which one 
of us ’twas he wanted. He’s an awful 
uncertain kind of man, and he needed a 
little helping along, which you would 
have been too proud to give him, Susan 
Todd, even if you'd been smart enough. 
But now I’ve told you, and I want to 
settle something else. I’m going to die, 
and—” 

‘*Die!” cried Susan. ‘Die! You're 
no more likely todie than Iam. You’ve 
just come down here to irritate me with 
this story. Why couldn't you have left 
me alone? I’ve never bothered you. You 
never knew whether I cared or not. I 
went to your wedding, and I belong to 
the same club with you, and nobody 
knows anything about my feelings. I’ve 
kep’ ’em to myself, and I’ve lived my life 
the best way I could, and am not under 
any obligations to anybody, least of all to 
you, Ellen Pettingrew. Now I'll thank 
you to let me alone.” 

The agitation of a person who is usually 
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self-controlled is always alarming, and 
Mrs. Pettingrew was in her turn startled. 
She would have liked to leave the house 
at once, but her purpose in coming was 
as yet unfulfilled; and at the risk of still 
further exciting her neighbor she sum- 
moned courage to put her question. 
‘‘Susan,” she said, ‘‘I am going to die 
on Monday, and before I go I must know 
something. I feel quite sure that when 
a decent time has gone by Ira will ask you 
to marry him. Now I'm sure you won't 
refuse to answer the question of a dying 
woman. Are you going to have him?” 

‘‘A dying woman!” repeated Susan, 
scornfully. ‘‘I tell you you’re not a dy- 
ing woman. Any one who can drink 
three cups of tea and swallow more than 
a good half-tumbler of crab-apple ain’t a 
dying woman. And what's more, I'll 
never tell you. No, not if you was to lie 
in your last expiring gasp at my very 
feet, with the angels awaiting on either 
side to bear you up to heaven, I'd never 
tell you!” And then, shocked at her own 
irreverence and spent with her emotions, 
Susan Todd burst into tears and left the 
room. 

‘‘She did care,” thought Mrs. Pettin- 
grew; ‘‘and what's more, she’s cared all 
these years. It’ll only be her pride 
that ’ll keep her from marrying him when 
I'm gone. Oh, if I only knew!” 

She waited for fully fifteen minutes, 
but Susan did not return. Then, putting 
on her water-proof once more, and getting 
her rubbers and umbrella from the shed 
where they had been left, Mrs. Pettin- 
grew went out into the rain and the dark- 
ness. 


The next day there was much commo- 


tion in the Pettingrew household. The 
mistress was early astir, and the broom, 
the dust-pan, and the scrubbing- brush 
were largely in evidence. 

‘I'm not going to have folks from all 
around the mountains coming to the 
funeral and criticising my housekeep- 
ing,” said Mrs. Pettingrew to herself. ‘‘It’s 
a good thing Ira chose to-day to go to 
Portland. A man's no use when you're 
house-cleaning, and he wouldn't under- 
stand its being done the same day with 
so much cooking.” For Ira had not yet 
been told. 

Extra help had been procured, and 
while the broom was active abovestairs, 
bread and cake were being baked below, 
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hams were boiling merrily, and apples 
were waiting to be prepared for pies. 
The hired girl thought that there was to 
be a party, and her mistress did not un- 
deceive her. 

In the midst of her preparations, how- 
ever, Mrs. Pettingrew found time to run 
down the road to the house of her neigh- 
bor. It was no longer raining, and the 
wind had changed. Weather prophets 
thought that ‘‘the spell of weather” was 
over, and there might be some chance of 
clearing, but rolls of mist still hung about 
the mountains, and scarcely more of the 
surrounding country was visible than 
had been for the past two weeks. 

Miss Todd sat in her kitchen. There 
was nothing to prove that she had stood 
for a long time at the window which com- 
manded a view of the Pettingrew house, 
that she had counted the wagons of the 
trades-people who had stopped at the gate, 
nor that the furniture set out in the yard 
and the curtains which streamed from the 
clothes-line had been seen and inwardly 
commented upon. At present she was 
knitting, and her face was calm. 

She bowed to Mrs. Pettingrew when she 
entered, but she did not offer her a chair 
nor even rise. 

‘*Susan,” said the visitor, ‘‘I’m very 
busy getting ready, but I'm ’most crazy 
with the uncertainty. I can’t get it out 
of my mind that maybe you'll have all 
my things. When I looked into my pre- 
serve-closet I said to myself, ‘Next year 
maybe Susan Todd will be putting her 
preserves here, and maybe again she 
won't.’ If you’d only tell me one way or 
the other, I should feel better. Susan, are 
you going to have him?” 

But Susan was silent, and the only 
sound was the click of her steel knitting- 
needles. 

‘** You always were an aggravating sort 
of person,” said Mrs. Pettingrew, present- 
ly, ‘‘ but I should think you'd act differ- 
ently with a dying woman.” 

**You don’t look particularly dying,” 
remarked Miss Todd, as she picked up the 
ball of yarn that had rolled from her lap. 

‘**T may not look it, but I'm going to, all 
the same. You'll be sorry, Susan Todd, 
when you see me in my coffin! You'll 
wish then you'd answered me. I declare 
I feel now as if I'd rise to a sitting posi; 
tion and ask you then and there before 
all the folks, whether or not you're going 
to marry Ira, if you don’t tell me before 
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him?” 

But Susan made no answer, and once 
more Mrs. Pettingrew, with her curiosity 
unappeased, left the house and returned 
to the preparations for her own funeral. 
When Ira came home that night from 
Portland, all was ready. 

The next day was Sunday, and at the 
usual hour, when the bell was ringing for 
morning service, the Pettingrew family 
walked past the Todd farm on their way 
to church. Susan from her bedroom 
window watched them as she had watch- 
ed them every Sunday for the past twenty 
years. It was Susan’s custom to dress 
early and then wait for them to pass. 
When the bell ceased ringing and began 
to toll, she herself would leave the house, 
which gave her time to reach the church 
at just the proper moment. 

To-day she looked at them more criti- 
cally than usual. Ellen had a worn look, 
she noticed. She was pale, and her step 


Say, Susan, are you going to have 


had lost its usual spring. She was actual- 
ly allowing her best silk skirt to trail in 
the mud, and her bonnet strings were tied 
carelessly. All this Susan’s critical glance 
covered in a moment. 

The boys, whom she had seen grow 
from small toddlers to stalwart young fel- 


lows in their teens, walked behind their 
parents. The eldest was nineteen now, 
while the youngest was almost ten. They 
were nice-looking boys. No wonder El- 
len was proud of them! And then there 
was Ira. 

As his name came into Susan’s mind a 
hot flush spread over her thin face. Mid- 
dle-aged woman though she was, and hid- 
den behind a wooden blind, she blushed 
crimson as she looked at him. He was 
middle-aged also, now. Almost fifty, and 
he stooped slightly. His hair had grown 
thin and gray, though not much was to 
be seen under his large felt hat. He al- 
ways wore a long frock-coat on Sunday, 
buttoned tightly about his tall, spare fig- 
ure, and his trousers were somewhat short 
for him. 

Ellen glanced furtively toward the 
house as she passed, but Ira was talking, 
and did not once look that way. He 
pointed out the blue sky in the west, and 
remarked that he thought it was going to 
clear up for good now, most likely. You 
could see the top of Fox Hill, which was 
always a sure sign. 

He was not thinking of Susan. He had 
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been married for more than twenty years, 
and the past was not so clearly defined in 
his mind as in the minds of the two wo- 
men. It is usually the women who re- 
member. 

‘*T wish she hadn’t come and stirred 
me up,” said Susan to herself as they 
passed out of sight. ‘‘She’s brought it all 
back, and all because of adream. She’s not 
going to die to-morrow any more than I 
am. P’r’aps we'll all be dead by to-morrow 
night; who knows? For my part it does 
seem real wicked to me that any one 
should think they knew when they were 
going to die. I don’t believe the Lord 
ever intended we should. It’s real sacri- 
legious. And as for asking you whether 
you're going to marry a man that al- 
ready has a wife and four sons, and 
trying to make you commit yourself to 
yes or no, it’s a shame, and I'll never tell 
her.” 

And then she realized that the bell was 
tolling, and Miss Todd, in her second-best 
gown, because it was still so damp and 
muddy, hurried to the old meeting-house 
on the hill. She was late, and she walk- 
ed up the aisle to her usual seat while the 
Doxology was being sung. She did not 
remember ever having been late before. 

‘* It shows such thoughts are wicked,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘They’ve led me 
into sin already.” 

That afternoon, shortly before dusk, 
Mrs. Pettingrew came again to the house. 
Susan did not have her knitting this time, 
but she was reading a missionary leaflet. 
Her caller asked her the same question, 
but with the same result. Susan would 
not speak. 

‘*This time to-morrow you'll be sor- 
ry,” said Mrs. Pettingrew as she left her. 
‘* Mark my words, you'll be sorry, Susan 
Todd!” 

The next day, shortly after twelve 
o'clock, Miss Todd, watching as usual 
from her window, saw one of the Pettin- 
grew boys come running down the road. 
He was hatless, and as he ran his feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground. 

“Can he be going for the doctor?” 
Susan asked herself. ‘‘ Nonsense! He’s 
only running back to school.” 

But presently the doctor’s buckboard 
was driven rapidly past. It drew up at 
the Pettingrews’ door. 

‘*She’s been taken sick!” said Susan, 
aloud. ‘It’s fright that’s done it, but 
she'll get over it.” 





MRS. PETTINGREW’S QUESTION. 


In spite of her confidence, however, she 
shuddered. 

Presently the Pettingrews’ hired girl 
came out of the house. She, too, ran 
down the road, but she turned in at Su- 
san’s gate. 

‘*Oh, Miss Todd, Miss Todd!” she cried, 
as she burst into the kitchen. ‘‘ Mrs. Pet- 
tingrew is dead!” 

Susan Todd neither spoke nor stirred. 
She sat in her chair as one turned into 
stone. 

Such news flies quickly, and before 
many hours had passed the road was 
black with people on foot or in carriages, 
who wended their way to Ira Pettingrew’s 
from all the country around. The story 
of the dream had already spread, for Mrs. 
Pettingrew had told her husband of it 
that morning. Manlike, he had laughed 
at the notion, and had gone to his store 
as usual. When he came back at noon 
to dinner he found his wife in sudden 
and violent pain. He was with her when 
she died. 

_ Susan Todd alone, of all the neighbors 

and friends, did not go to the house. 
Many of them dropped in to see her on 
their way home, but they found her silent 
and unapproachable, and they went away 
again, remarking to one another that 
Susan was queerer than ever. Some re- 
membered the gossip of twenty years ago, 
and said that Ellen and Susan never had 
been friends since then; but wonder at 
the strange dream and the death filled 
the minds of most of them to the exclu- 
sion of petty gossip. 

And Susan sat there in her kitchen 
consumed with unavailing remorse. 

‘*T might have been kinder about it,” 
she said again andagain. ‘‘I don’t know, 
myself, and so I conldn’t tell her, but I 
might have been kinder. Oh, Ellen, what 
can I do now to make up for my harsh- 
ness?” 

Alas, that is a question which few can 
answer. 

She went to the funeral and sat mo- 
tionless while the minister prayed and 
preached and the village choir sang. In 
the light of all that had happened she 
fully expected to see Ellen ‘‘ rise to a sit- 
ting position,” as she had threatened, and 
ask her the old question once more, but 
nothing of the kind happened. When 
the long service was over, the new village 
hearse, the same that had been used for 
Hannah Hawkes, carried Ellen Pettin- 
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grew to the village cemetery. After- 
wards the friends from the surrounding 
hill country partook of the ham, the 
cake, and the pies that Ellen herself had 
made ready for them. And then all was 
over, and they returned to their homes. 

Every Sunday afternoon during the 
long winter months Ira Pettingrew and 
his four boys walked to the cemetery. 
When the snow was on the ground the 
prints of a woman’s feet were visible, 
pointing to the place toward which the 
Pettingrews walked, and stopping at 
Ellen’s grave. This fact made no im- 
pression upon them, however. Not one 
of them wondered whose they were. 
When the snow disappeared, and spring 
came, Ira, who went now alone, would 
often find a bunch of flowers laid upon 
the grave. Even then it did not occur 
to him to conjecture. Once in the early 
summer he chanced to meet Susan Todd. 

She did not see him coming, for her 
back was toward him, and he heard her 
talking to herself. 

‘**T couldn’t have told you, Ellen,” she 
was saying, ‘‘for I don’t know myself 
even now, so I hope you'll forgive me.” 
Then she turned and saw him. 

He did not know what she could be 
talking about, but he was glad to see her. 
He had always thought Susan Todd a 
nice, pleasant woman, and latterly he had 
seen nothing of her. She seemed to keep 
to her house more closely than she once 
did. On this occasion, instead of lin- 
gering at Ellen’s grave, he turned and 
walked down the slope with her. 

Susan scarcely spoke, and when he 
asked her, as he parted from her at the 
gate, if he could come to see her some- 
times, as she was a near neighbor, and his 
house was a gloomy one nowadays, she 
replied : 

‘*T don’t know. I really can’t tell.” 

It was a strange answer, Ira thought, 
but he was a man of no imagination, and 
it did not trouble him. 

Very soon he developed the habit of 
dropping in at Susan Todd’s once or twice 
a week. The neighbors said that Ira Pet- 
tingrew was beginning to take notice, and 
they did not wonder. ‘It’s lonesome,” 
said they, ‘‘ for a man like him, and Susan 
would be just the one for him.” 

And in the course of time, when two 
winters’ snows had whitened Ellen’s 
grave, and another spring was dawning 
among the mountains, Ira Pettingrew 
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made up his mind to put the fateful ques- 
tion. 

‘*T’m lonesome, Susan,” said he, ‘‘ and 
I'd be glad if you’d marry me. There's 
no one to look after the house or the 
boys, and since Ellen died we don’t seem 
to have the same things to eat. I'd make 
you very comfortable. You can have 
all the hired help you want, and as much 
money as you like tospend. I can afford 
to give you more than most men about 
here. There ain’t any one else you care 
about, is there? You never seemed like 
a girl who liked beaux.” 

Any one else! So this was the ending 
to her romance of more than twenty years 
ago. Ira had completely forgotten. 

To herself she said: ‘‘ Ellen, I couldn’t 
have told you, possibly. I didn’t know 
myself till this minute. I don’t think 
you need mind, though.” Aloud, ‘No, 
Ira, there’s no one else, nor ever has 
been, but—” She paused. 

** Well, then, you'll marry me, Susan, 
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will you?” he interrupted, with some 
eagerness. ‘‘I’m real glad.” 

Stop!” said Susan. ‘I haven’t said 
I would. Mr. Pettingrew, there’s some 
things a woman wants besides money and 
hired help and being comfortable, and I 
guess you can’t give em to me. I’ve done 
without ‘em, though, for a good many 
years, and I can get along without ’em 
now. And so, if you'll excuse me for 
seeming to be in a hurry, I'll say good- 
evening.” 

‘*You don’t mean ‘no,’ do you, Su- 
san?” he asked, with an astonished face. 

‘** Yes,” said she, ‘‘it is just what I do 
mean. No.” 

The front door closed, and Susan Todd 
was left alone. 

‘There, Ellen Pettingrew,” she said, 
aloud, ‘‘ your question’s answered at last, 
and I wonder if you know about it, and 
if you’re as surprised as I am.” 

And then she covered her face with her 
hands and cried. 


‘ 


CHARM. 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


T is a presence sweet and rare, 

A something oft attained by Art, 
Yet oft possessed, all unaware, 

By folk of simple mind and heart. 


And he that has it cannot pass 
The secret on with gold or name; 
It vanishes like dew on grass, 
Or heat that hovers over flame. 


In books that man but little seeks, 
Neglected or forgotten long, 

This living essence dwells, and speaks 
In happy rhymes of deathless song. 


The subtlest of all mystic things, 
‘Tis strange indeed that it should be, 
When worn by poets, beggars, kings, 
Twin sister of Simplicity. 


And you that seek it never find, 
And you that have it never tell; 
And all that strive to catch and bind 

Can only startle and dispel. 





A REBEL CIPHER DESPATCH. 


ONE 


WHICH DID NOT REACH JUDAH P. 


BENJAMIN, 


BY DAVID HOMER BATES. 


To appeared in the New York 
Herald, in the month of July, 1896, 
an article headed, 


“CRYPTOGRAPH SOLVED,” 


in which was given a key to certain caba- 
listie characters on an old tombstone in 
Trinity Chureh Yard. 

The full inscription reads thus: 


AHEOEWONDOSIA 


Here lies 
deposited the body of 
JAMES LEESON 
who departed this life on the 28th day of Sep 
tember 17 
Aged 38 years. 


The hieroglyphics at the head of the 
tombstone, when translated by the meth- 
od shown in the Herald article, reveal the 
motto, ‘‘ Remember Death,” and by anal- 
ogy the remaining letters of the alphabet 
are discovered by the writer of that arti- 
cle, who deserves great credit for his per- 
spicacity. 

The reading of the Herald article re- 
called to my mind certain rebel cipher de- 
spatches in 1863, which I helped to trans- 
late, and in which the same hieroglyphics 
were used. These despatches were writ- 
ten in New York by J. H. Cammack, an 
agent of the rebel government, and were 
enclosed in an envelope addressed to Alex- 
ander Keith, Jr., Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
be forwarded by him to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. One of them was addressed to 
Judah P. Benjamin, and the other to Ben- 
jamin H. Hill, members of Jeff Davis's 
cabinet. As soon as possible I confirmed 
my recollection by referring to my war 
records, and as the history of these rebel 
ciphers has never been written, except 
briefly, I determined to give the facts to 
the public, believing them to be of gen- 
eral interest. 

First let me speak of the United States 
Military Telegraph Staff, to whose mem- 
bers were intrusted all the more impor- 
tant military and state despatches trans- 
mitted from and to the government at 
Washington during the civil war. W.R. 


Plum, in his history of the Military Tele- 
graph, says, ‘‘ To the statement that, in no 
case did the enemy ever succeed in de- 
ciphering our messages, let us add that 
neither did any Federal cipher-operator 
ever prove recreant to his sacred trust, 
and we have in a sentence two facts that 
reflect infinite credit upon the corps.” 

Plum further says that ‘‘ Colonel Thom- 
as A. Scott, Assistant Secretary of War 
and General Manager of Military Rail- 
roads and Telegraphs, called to his aid 
four operators from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad line. These operators reported 
at Washington on April 27, 1861, travel- 
ling vid Philadelphia, Perryville, and 
Annapolis. Their names were David 
Strouse, D. H. Bates, Samuel M. Brown, 
and Richard O’Brien.” This was the nu- 
cleus of the United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps, which rendered such impor- 
tant service to our government during 
the civil war. The outlines of the his- 
tory of that war were sketched by the 
telegraph. 

Strouse was appointed superintendent, 
Brown was stationed at the Navy-Yard, 
O’Brien at the Arsenal, and the writer at 
the War Department, where he remained 
until after the close of the war as man- 
ager and cipher-operator, two of his as- 
sociates being Mr. Charles A. Tinker and 
Mr. Albert B. Chandler, who have long 
occupied high official positions in the com- 
mercial telegraph service of the country. 

Two cipher-operators were required to 
be at their post of duty during the day- 
time, holidays and Sundays not excepted, 
and, as a rule, until eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night. 

On the fateful night of April 14, 1865, 
we remained all night for the purpose of 
transmitting Secretary Stanton’s graphic 
bulletins to the newspapers, giving the 
details of Lincoln’s assassination and of 
the scenes at his death-bed. 

The Federal cipher codes were very 
simple and yet absolutely secret, arbi- 
trary words being used to represent prop- 
er names, and also many ordinary words 
and military phrases. The words of the 
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entire body of the despatch, after being 
concealed in this manner, were then ar- 
ranged in one of over a thousand possible 
combinations, the particular combination 
being indicated by a key-word, and as 
each combination had several key-words, 
it was not necessary to use the same one 
twice in succession. As a feature of the 
combination blind words were interspersed 
at regular or varying intervals, which, in 
translation, were of course discarded. 
When finally prepared for transmission 
the despatch was wholly unintelligible to 
the transmitting or receiving operator, 
and no case is recalled of the enemy hav- 
ing translated a Federal cipher despatch. 
On the other hand, many of the rebel 
cipher despatches, which fell into our 
hands by capture or through our spies, 
were translated by our cipher-operators, 
and thus important military information 
was secured by our commanding gen- 
erals. 

The rebels, instead of adopting a plan 
similar to ours, which was at once secret 
and speedy, made use of the crude plan 
of transposing the letters of the alphabet 
in various ways. I remember that when 


John Wilkes Booth was captured there 
was found in his vest pocket a copy of the 
identical alphabet square which formed 


the basis of many of the rebel ciphers. 

In some cases the hieroglyphic plan 
was adopted by the rebels, and it was this 
method which was followed in the in- 
stances referred to below. 

As the chief feature developed by the 
fortunate translation of these two ciphers 
was a plot for the seizure by rebel emis- 
saries of two ocean steamers after leaving 
New York Harbor, it is well to recall that 
during the latter part of 1863 there was 
very great excitement in the North occa- 
sioned by the activity and aggressiveness 
of the rebel navy, and by the fact that 
both England and France were allowing 
rebel ships to be built and equipped in 
those countries. The newspapers were 
full of accounts of damage done to our 
shipping by the rebels, and it was feared 
that by means of a sudden dash they 
might even capture and set fire to one 
of our seaport cities before suitable help 
could arrive. Slidell, the rebel envoy, 
was in Europe trying to secure recogni- 
tion, and while he did not accomplish 
this result, he did obtain practical aid and 
comfort from English and French Ship- 
builders. Gun-boats, iron-clad rams, and 
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war-ships had been purchased by the reb- 
els, and were already on the high seas, 
and others were then building in Eng- 
land under the quasi protection of the 
authorities. Years afterwards, in the Ge- 
neva award of $15,000,000, the United 
States received definite acknowledgment 
of the fact that England, in allowing the 
Alabama and other rebel war-vessels to 
be fitted out in English ship-yards, had 
violated our treaty rights. 

The state correspondence between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1863 
shows how serious and critical the condi- 
tions were, for on September 4 of that 
year our minister at London, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, after repeated protests 
addressed to the British government, re- 
ceived a note from Lord Russell, Prime 
Minister, stating that ‘‘ her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment are advised that they cannot 
interfere in any way with these vessels” 
—referring to certain iron-clad rams al- 
ready completed by the Lairds at Birken- 
head, and which were about to sally forth 
to prey upon our commerce. Minister 
Adams answered Lord Russell instantly 
in these words: ‘‘It would be superfluous 
for me to point out to your lordship that 
this would be war.” 

In France the situation was equally 
grave, for Slidell was in close touch with 
the French cabinet, and especially with 
Emperor Napoleon, the latter having in 
a private interview promised that certain 
iron-clad rams and corvettes, which were 
building at Bordeaux and Nantes for the 
rebel navy, should be allowed to sail. 
The Emperor also gave to the French 
ship-builders like assurances. 

On this side of the Atlantic the capture 
of the city of Mexico, in June, 1863, by 
French troops, and the selection, in Au- 
gust, of Prince Maximilian of Austria as 
Emperor of Mexico, by the hastily con- 
vened assembly of notables, were events 
of grave importance to us, and seemed 
likely to have an immediate and favor- 
able influence upon the fortunes of the 
Confederate cause. 

Secretary Seward, in September, 1863, 
instructed Minister Dayton to convey to 
the French .government the views of 
President Lincoln, which pointed to the 
maintenance by the United States of the 
Monroe doctrine even at the risk of ulti- 
mate war with France, if the latter per- 
sisted in imposing a monarchy upon 
Mexico. 
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In October the reply of the French gov- 
ernment was received, to the effect that 
‘“the sooner the United States showed 
itself satisfied, and manifested a willing- 
ness to enter into peaceful relations with 
the new government in Mexico, the soon- 
er would France be ready to leave,” etc. 

This disturbance of our foreign rela- 
tions was creating intense anxiety in the 
North, and the public mind was further 
roused by various movements of rebel 
vessels, including freebooters and pirates, 
as well as those acting under regular 
commission, 

For instance, in September, 1863, a plot 
was laid by the rebels to seize the steamer 
Michigan on Lake Erie, and to make use 
of her to liberate several thousand rebel 
prisoners near Sandusky. Fortunately 
this failed in execution, but attention was 
strongly drawn to the latent possibilities 
of such movements, and the newspapers 
contained daily references to the subject, 
so that the excitement in the public mind 
was running high. In December of that 


year the United States steamer Chesa- 
peake sailed from New York for Portland, 
Maine, and when several days out from 
land, rebel emissaries, who had shipped 
as passengers, assaulted the officers and 
crew, overpowered them, and seized the 


vessel, which was then headed for the 
Bay of Fundy. The cruise of these pi- 
rates was not continued, however, because 
some of the crew stole the cargo and de- 
camped. 

But a far bolder plot was being hatched 
in New York city, having for its imme- 
diate object the seizure of two large ocean 
steamers when one or two days out by reb- 
el agents, who were to ship as passengers 
or crew. The scheme included also the 
shipment as freight of crates, packages, 
and hogsheads, ostensibly containing mer- 
chandise, but which in reality contained 
guns, small-arms, ammunition, etc., for 
the use of the pirates after they had over- 
powered the loyal crew and obtained con- 
trol of the ship. 

It will be readily seen that, at the time 
referred to—December, 1863—the seizure 
of two ocean steamers, and their conver- 
sion into privateers, would create dismay 
and consternation in the North, and 
would perhaps be followed by the capt- 
ure of many small craft, merchant ves- 
sels, and government transports, and pos- 
sibly the destruction of some of our sea- 
port cities. 
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Meantime the rebel government was 
actually having a large and varied issue 
of Confederate bonds engraved and print- 
ed almost within sight of the old tomb- 
stone in Trinity Church Yard, and com- 
munications on the subject of such bonds 
were passing to and fro between the rebel 
government in Richmond and its agents 
in New York city, the medium of these 
communications being the very same hi- 
eroglyphics which were carved on that 
old tombstone nearly one hundred years 
before. 

These deep-laid plots were fortunately 
revealed to the Federal authorities in 
time to prevent their fulfilment. The 
date set for the seizure of the two ocean 
steamers was Christmas, 1863, and only 
four days previous to that time the first 
of the two rebel ciphers was translated 
by the trio of War Department cipher- 
operators, and the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Charles A. Dana, started for 
New York at 7.30 P.M. the same day to 
confer with General Dix, and before the 
date set for the seizure of the ocean ves- 
sels the rebel plotters and agents had been 
spotted, a watch set upon their move- 
ments, and within a week they had all 
been arrested, and millions of rebel bonds 
seized and destroyed, instead of being 
used in England and France to help pay 
for the rebel ships of war then being 
built in those countries. 

The history of these two rebel ciphers 
is as follows: 

They were each enclosed in an enve- 
lope addressed to Alexander Keith, Jr., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and were mailed 
from New York city; the first one being 
dated December 18, 1863, and the second 
one four days later. 

United States Consul Jackson at Hal- 
ifax had previously reported that Keith 
was in frequent communication with 
rebel blockade-runners and with rebel 
agents in the United States. The mails 
were therefore being closely watched, and 
when Abram Wakeman, postmaster, dis- 
covered the envelope bearing Keith’s ad- 
dress, which was dropped in the New York 
post-office on December 18, he promptly 
sent it to the Secretary of War, who, on 
seeing that the enclosure was in cipher, 
turned it over to the War Department 
clerks, who vainly puzzled over the mys- 
terious signs for two days. On the third 
day the important document was turned 
over to the telegraph department and 
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placed in the hands of the trio, who set to 
work with a determination to do what 
the War Departinent clerks had failed in 
doing. 

Horace White, now editor of the New 
York Evening Post, was a clerk in the 
War Department at that time, and may 
have tried to solve the puzzle. 

In my boyhood days I was for a short 
period employed in the store of John 
Horne and Company, Pittsburg, and as 
one of their cost marks was based upon 
the thirteen prime characters taken from 
the two geometrical figures shown below, 
I was thus able to discern, perhaps more 
readily than my associates, the slight dif- 
ferences between the several characters 
of that series. 

The basis or foundation referred to is 
as follows—the Arabic numerals and the 
dollar and cent mark being shown in 
their respective places : 


2 














By placing a dot in each of the thirteen 
spaces, all the letters of the alphabet can 
be represented by the above signs, thus: 














the first thirteen letters being shown 
without the dot, and the other thirteen 
with the dot. Thus — stands for A, J 
for B, and so forth. 

The close resemblance between these 
symbols and those on the Trinity tomb- 
stone will be readily apparent. 

In the rebel cipher letter the two words 
‘‘before this” are represented by signs 
taken from the series last above shown, 
and as the letter e occurred twice, we fol- 
lowed the clew, but with only limited 
success. 

Meantime my associates had found other 
clews, there being, in fact, at least ten sep- 
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arate and distinct series of cipher charac- 
ters used in the Keith letter. Cammack, 
however, made the vital mistake of con- 
tining himself to only one series for any 
given word. Had he varied the series of 
symbols, taking the characters from two 
or more different series to represent each 
word, the result of our efforts might have 
been far different. Together we labored 
for hours, at first with only a few de- 
tached words being revealed, but little 
by little the whole letter was deciphered. 
The following is an exact copy, and 
is all we had to work from: 
= B-I-n 4 SST HB 
VK KROI So Sere mu Ss 
Wig'+@ zréEG" vuom ——! 15 
SRem se Fee XHN = UO?’ P 
Nye Ld  o - —-Gu¢arry [--14@ato 
A---K" NEA+S Sex vo-r-=—N- & 
A YD Inn er] lanzarote 
OOO OBwownmeads OG @& AJuses wath 
JqvPug mHEOUZE 4] X mew ope oo 0 8 - 
one eat rn cae Kx cudJu eit oon 
Rade ora+-yx-t¢det: daa mn- 
—|{----—- —fo-r- 
-4 K oe 
CAVDO JHE 33d>¢AION<IdOdO 
LIS asSIX mmw jlacwsq zou INE 
vaPPacu 


Tw ZIu tqzu KE AdzuSE 


K @@ + ---— 


— O-- -— ---— | --- ---— 


We UFO veed ADFyva e1<>0¢00d 359 
A>>CO> IVED Arockesyor yak) JVM U/* 
7 


=A = -emtwri An F790, a =r-— 
¢i~eoe =A +=f=-=— l=oot-oo 

d -+F=A +> mea Sanrq~onn 
€1¢ D)N’23 ODA, QaAOBe@ava 
CO Oe LH Aa 


“~~ 


After we had translated the above 
hieroglyphies, the following is what ap- 
peared : 

N Y Dee 18 1863 
Hon J P Benjamin Secretary of State Richmond Va 

Willis is here The two steamers will leave 
here about Christmas Lamar and Bowers left 
here via Bermuda two weeks ago 12000 
rifled muskets came duly to hand and were 
shipped to Halifax as instructed 

We will be able to seize the other two steamers 
as per programme Trowbridge has followed 
the Presidents orders We will have Briggs 
under arrest before this reaches you Cost 
$2000 We want more money How shall we 
draw Bills are forwarded to Slidell and re- 
cts recd. Write as before 

. [Signed] JHC 


Two days after we had interpreted the 
first cipher despatch, another one, dated 
December 22, and also enclosed in an en- 
velope bearing Keith’s address, was placed 
before us, and was quickly translated. 
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This communication proved to be of al- 
most equal importance, referring as it 
did to the fact that Confederate notes and 
bonds were being engraved and printed 
in New York city. 

The second cipher was prepared in the 
same way as the first, and its translation 
is as follows: 

New York Dec 22 1863 
Hon Benj H Hill Richmond Va 

DEAR Str—Say to Memminger [Secretary 
of the Treasury] that Hilton will have the 
machines all finished and dies all cut ready 
for shipping by the first of January The en- 
graving of the plates is superb 

They will be shipped via Halifax and all ac- 
cording to instructions 

The main part of the work has been under 
the immediate supervision of Hilton who will 
act in good faith in consequence of the large 
amount he has and will receive The work is 
beautifully done and the paper is superb A 
part has been shipped and balance will be for- 
warded in a few days 

Send some one to Nassau to receive and take 
the machines and paper through Florida 
Write me at Halifax I leave first week in 
January Should Goodman arrive at Nassau 
please send word by your agent that he is to 
await further instructions 

Yours truly 


(Signed) JHC 


The following telegrams to the War 


Department, during the week following 
Mr. Dana’s visit to General Dix, will show 
that no time was lost in hunting up the 
rebel gang and placing them under ar- 
rest: 

New York, 1 p.m., Dec. 29, 1863. 
Hon, Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

I have this morning seen evidence which 
affords good ground for the belief that the 
United States here is probably in full 
partnership with the rebel operators of this 
city. From long personal knowledge of the 
individual I have no doubt he is perfectly ca- 
pable of such treasonable conduct. 

C. A. Dana. 


New York Crry, Dec. 30, 1863. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

The man inside the Bank Note Co. re- 
ports that the work is not being done there. 
He says they are capable of it, and informs me 
they have a branch establishment at Montreal, 
and that there is no doubt but the work is 
being done there. 

Send the proper person to Montreal and 
Rouse’s Pt. In my opinion the plates will 
come through to Albany, and the Western 
Road to. Boston, and by Cunard steamer to 
Halifax. RoBERT Murray, U.S. Marshal. 
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New York, 5.30 p.m., Dec. 31, 1863. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

I have arrested Hilton, and his partner and 
foreman, and secured the plates for the rebel 
bonds, also 5’s, 10’s, 20’s, and 50’s, Confederate 
notes, 

I have arrested the lithographer and print- 
er, and taken possession of Hilton’s premises, 
and the lithographer’s, and placed a guard 
over them until the morning, and I have no 
doubt I shall get the machinery also. 

Ropert Murray, U. 8. Marshal. 


New York, Jannary 1, 1864. 
E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

I secured machinery and dies this morning 
at 2 a.M., together with several millions of 
dollars in bonds and notes of various denomi- 
nations. I am after the maker of the machin- 
ery, and will get him. From an intercepted 
letter I learn that Cammack is in Havana. 

ROBERT Murray, U. 8. Marshal. 


One result of our successful work in 
unravelling the rebel ciphers was person 
al in its character, but not the less inter 
esting to the trio, for on Christmas day 
General Eckert, our chief, notified us that 
the Secretary of War had authorized him 
to make a substantial increase in our sal- 
aries from December 1. 

Alexander Keith, Jr., the man to whom 
the rebel cipher despatches were enclosed, 
continued to act as rebel agent at Halifax 
until the close of the war, and then dis- 
appeared from public view, only to turn 
up in 1875 as Thomassen, who was blown 
up on the dock at Bremerhaven, Germany, 
by an infernal machine, which had been 
placed in a crate or box of merchandise 
for shipment to the United States. The 
supposition at the time was that he was 
engaged in the nefarious scheme of in- 
suring packages of little value shipped on 
transatlantic steamers, and one of which 
at least on each steamer contained an in- 
fernal machine, set to operate in mid- 
ocean and sink the vessel and cargo, 
Thomassen then collecting his insurance. 
Not long before his tragic death several 
ocean vessels, including the Boston, had 
sailed from port never to be heard from 
again. 

My associate in the War Department, 
Mr. Charles A. Tinker, was ordered to 
Halifax in the autumn of 1864, to watch 
Keith's doings, and from his observations 
it was generally concluded that Keith was 
capable of any crime in the calendar. 
Mr. Tinker has told me of his belief in 
the identity of Keith and Thomassen. 




















A QUESTION. 


BY ETHEL A. IRELAND 


ASKED the wind for word of him, 
The wild west wind that scours the sea; 
But all the sky with rain grew dim, 
And dead leaves trembled on the tree. 


I asked the sea, so still and gray, 
Sighing strange secrets o’er and o’er; 
But with a moan it stole away, 
And left me on the wide, wet shore. 


I asked the sea-bird, proud and sly, 
The plaintive bird that never sings; 

He swoopéd towards me with a cry, 
And on a far wave furled his wings. 


I asked the moon, the harvest-moon, 
Hanging so still in Heaven’s high place; 

But while I spoke she paled, and soon 
Gathered the clouds about her face. 


And with a sudden throb I knew 

That my poor hope had been in vain; 
And round me wept the heavy dew, 

And the leaves fell, and sobbed like rain. 


A WOMAN WHO LOST HER PRINCIPLES. 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


cf begin with, Marire was a grandmo- 


ther. Little Marie—called Marry by 
her playmates, which was sternly cor- 
rected into M’ree whenever her “‘ gram- 
ma” heard it—would have proved the 
fact, even had Marire retained any de- 
ceiving relics of youthful freshness; but 
youth and freshness had long been lack- 
ing from the puckered face, with shrewd, 
kind, saddened eyes, surmounted by an 
odd buttonlike knot, into which her 
grizzled hair was tightly drawn at the 
top of her heaf. 

‘*Her father--my only son, madame, 
who died in M’ree’s babyhood, as she has 
doubtless often told you— wanted her 
called for me, but Dear preferred Marie, 


because it had more of a sound to it. 
He’s so refined, you know. You'll see 
him inside; likewise M’ree, unless she 
has finished her dinner. If you don’t ob- 
ject to seeing us at a simple meal, I'll 
bring you right into the room, ma- 
dame.” 

The visitor, whom she nimbly preceded, 
through mazes of soap-boxes and gasoline- 
cans and heaps of kindling-wood, toward 
the door of the inner room, thought she 
had never seen greater pomposity of man- 
ner in a meaner setting. No flaming- 
liveried English flunky could have an- 
nounced her entrance into some glittering 
drawing-room with more impressiveness 
than that with which Marire ushered her 
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into the dark, untidy, cook-stove-smell- 
ing room, and whispered: ‘*‘ My husband, 
Mr. Minturn. He’s so refined! Cousin 
of Charles Samuel Minturn, the lawyer.” 
And aloud: ‘‘ This lady will come in, dar- 
ling. She is doubtless M’ree’s Sabbath- 
school teacher. No?’—upon a motion of 
dissent. ‘* Day-school, then?” 

‘*Temperance-school teacher,” said the 
visitor, as Mr. Minturn ceremoniously 
rose and bowed. Though collarless, and 
arrayed in a soiled seersucker coat, he 
was rather handsome, with a high bald 
forehead, very prominent black eyes, and 
a white imperial. 

‘‘Pray excuse my hdt- weather un- 
dress,” he said. ‘‘The thermometer stays 


at ninety in this room, as you will readily 
Will you not join us at our 
Marire, pour a cup of tea for the 


believe. 
meal? 
lady.” 

The table from which he had just risen 
looked so uninviting, with its cups of 
weak drab-colored tea and its steaming 
soapy potatoes, that the visitor inwardly 
regretted her spoken regrets that she had 
recently lunched. But the same fine 
courtesy which had prompted the offer 
of the meal ignored any possibility that 
it could be refused save in a similar 
spirit. ‘It’s all a body can do to eat 
one meal, this weather,” Mrs. Minturn 
cordially agreed, wiping her forehead 
with her apron, ‘‘let alone two. In this 
one room,” waving her hand around it, 
‘‘we are obliged to cook and eat and 
sleep, owing to the building’s having but 
one story. That accounts for the mussy 
appearance, which you have doubtless 
noticed and must excuse. There is a 
little wing, or shed—I may call it—but we 
are obliged to use it for M’ree to sleep 
in. Dear, will you talk to the lady while 
I call M’ree in from play?” 

‘*No, Marire, I won't,” taking her lean 
arm and pushing her toward the table. 
‘* You've been ironing all the morning, 
and now wanting to run out in the sun. 
Eat your dinner—I know the lady will 
excuse you—and I'll bring M’ree in.” 

He fulfilled his word in a moment, 
bringing with him a large-eyed child, 
who giggled in embarrassed delight at 
the sight of the visitor, and answered all 
her questions in oppressed monosylla- 
bles. 

‘*M’ree likes temp’rance school,” said 
Marire, beaming. ‘‘ And her grampa and 
I are very particular about sending her. 
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I want that she should learn to shun the 
wine-cup.” 

As a teacher in the temperance school 
—that odd part of a modern great city’s 
educational system, a pathetic straw put 
out to stem its sweeping current of crime 
and sorrow—Miss Way had visited many 
poor homes, but none whose poverty so 
grieved, almost frightened, her as this. 
The squalid beings who sat passive amidst 
dirt and rags and destitution, with al- 
most the humanity stamped out of them, 
save a fierce groping animal love for 
their offspring, seemed to her creatures 
of another clay. But these Minturns 
were so terribly like the class she came 
from, with their careful speech, their 
gentle manners, their Darby- and - Joan 
devotion, their striving after the appear- 
ances of life—she glanced at the Not- 
tingham lace window-curtains and pil- 
low-shams, and the incongruous brass 
piano-lamp which stood lank and bare 
in one corner—and their struggle after 
independence, of which the _ grocery- 
shop, dingy, deserted, depressing little 
place though it was, spoke with elo- 
quence. Her heart swelled at the 
thought that she could do at least some- 
thing to widen the sordid channel into 
which their lives had been forced, and 
she had just opened her lips, when Marire 
spoke, slipping her arm quite simply into 
her husband's, without any cheap em- 
barrassment: 

‘**Charley dear, can’t you take a book 
and go read in the square? You tended 
store all morning while I ironed, and it’s 
very confining. Not that anybody came 
in, either. Dear is so literary in his 
tastes,” she explained to Miss Way; ‘‘he 
is of quite superior family—cousin of 
Charles Samuel Minturn, the lawyer.” 

‘‘I know Mr. Minturn—” said Miss 
Way, somewhat startled. 

They both interrupted her at once, and 
in alarm: ‘‘ Don’t tell him you know us!” 
‘** He’s lost track of us, as folks do of their 
poor relations,” finished Marire; ‘‘ but I 
couldn’t bear for him to know we were 
keeping a corner grocery, and not getting 
along at that. I always say it’s vulgar 
to be proud when you're poor, but, land 
sakes! I’m afraid I’ve a tough of it.” 

Here M’ree pulled her sleeve and her 
thoughts in another direction. ‘‘Gram- 
ma,” she inquired, ‘‘is Miss Way going 
to send us to the sea-shore?” 

‘*That’s just what I came about,” said 
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Miss Way, briskly, glancing from the 
pleased smile on the child’s face to the 
suddenly compressed lips of the grand- 
mother. ‘‘ You are to go on the 11th—I 
have the tickets with me, and the receipt 
for the two weeks’ board,” producing some 
papers. ‘‘ You know you applied to the 
society in good season. Why, can’t you 
go on that date?” for there was a look on 
Mrs. Minturn’s face that gave her pause. 

‘‘[’m afraid we can’t go at all,” said 
Marire. 

‘*Oh, gramma, why not ?” wailed M’ree, 
and ‘‘ Why not?” echoed Miss Way, while 
‘* Dear” made a third in the chorus: ‘* Ma- 
rire, what’s turned you? Why, a month 
ago you were all for sea-shore, sea-shore, 
nothing else talked about.” 

‘‘T’ve changed my mind since then,” 
said Marire. Her voice sounded hollow— 
disappointed—tragic. Her wiry hands 
Her 


closed and unclosed convulsively. 
husband could not believe his ears. 

‘*Marire,” he said, in a wounded tone, 
‘*ean’t you at least tell us what 'tis? If 
it’s leaving me, you know I can house- 
keep for a couple of weeks, and I calculate 
And you 


the store will hold together. 
and M’ree both look peaked—” 

‘*Oh, gramma, I'll be sick, I know I 
will!’ wailed Marie. ‘* Didn’t the doctor 
sign a certiskit for me, and say I needed 
to be built up? You’re a promise-breaker ; 
you're just that!’ and she threw herself, 
choking with grief, flat on the dingy floor, 
and beat impotently with her small angry 
heels on a little keg. 

‘* Now don’t you sauce your gramma,” 
warned Mr. Minturn. ‘‘ Get up off the 
floor and stop making a show of yourself. 
I don’t know what to say to you,” he add- 
ed, awkwardly, to Miss Way; ‘“‘ but, you 
see, Marire—that is, my wife—Marire and 
I never took charity before, and I suppose, 
now it comes to the point, it kind of sticks 
in her throat. Though why it should, 
after we'd talked it over and she seemed 
quite resigned, I don’t know—do I, Ma- 
rire?” 

The pale puckered lips—faded petals of 
what had been a rose-bud mouth—opened 
for an instant, to close, accompanied by 
the same nervous movement of the hands; 
then opened again with abruptness: 

‘*T am extremely sorry, madame. I 
would explain if it was convenient, but 
it is—not.” She gulped a little, and Miss 
Way, instead of feeling incensed at en- 
countering another instance of the pa- 
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thetic, unyielding, perpetually self-defeat- 
ing pride of the poor, felt a dim regret 
that she had come, and departing after 
an exchange of stiff adieux, underwent an 
equally vague regret in a few moments 
that she had not staid and argued them 
down with some kindly common-sense. 

M’ree returned to her grovelling posi- 
tion on the floor the instant her teacher's 
back was turned, and reiterated her inten- 
tion of being sick. ‘‘If I can’t be built 
up, I'll tumble down, I will. All that’s 
kept me from tumbling down this sum- 
mer has been thinking of the sea-shore. 
Oh, gramma, and me never seen the 
ocean! I'm tired of reading about it and 
looking at pictures of it and bounding 
countries with it, and never seeing it!” 

‘** You did what you thought was right, 
gramma, I suppose?” asked Mr. Minturn, 
wistfully, with a hesitating hand laid on 
his wife’s. Never in her life before had 
she struck it away with that fierce gesture, 
and his pained, surprised face melted her to 
quick remorse, and his arms received her 
as she threw herself into them as though 
the two were lovers: ‘‘Oh, Charley, 
dear, don’t you be hurt! I don’t suppose 
there’s any help for things, so we must 
just bear and forbear with ’em.” 

But bearing and forbearing, while they 
came easily to Marire, came hard, bitterly 
hard, to her twelve-year-old namesake. 
First M’ree sulked, then she pined, then 
she had a little touch of the malarial fe- 
ver, which always steams up in summer 
from undrained cellars, uncared-for gar- 
bage-heaps, and noisome gutters, even in 
districts which only tiptoe on the slums, 
such as that which included the little 
shop with ‘‘C. Minturn, Groceries and 
Provisions,” on its smeary canvas sign. 

M’ree’s grandmother could scold at 
sulks, but the slight fever which made 
the doctor prescribe ‘‘a trip out of the 
city, if possible,” threw her in a panic. 
So Miss Way was surprised, and in her 
heart more gratified than she deemed it 
sensible to show in her face, when M’ree 
dragged a thin little body and wan face, 
under a Sunday hat whose roses as well 
as its ribbons had been ironed out, to tlie 
by no means pretentious residence of her 
teacher, to ask her, 

‘*Oh, Miss Way, when does temperance 
school begin?” 

“The third Saturday in September. 
Haven't you the announcement card ?” 

“Yes, ’m.”” Then, while Miss Way wait- 
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ed, ‘‘Oh, Miss Way, did you know day 
school began on the 10th of September?” 

‘* Yes, Marie; so I saw by the papers.” 

More waiting on the part of Miss Way, 
while the straw hat, with its bristling 
orange roses like imitation suns, wagged 
uncomfortably with the weight of thought 
beneath it. Marire had impressed it on 
her messenger that she was to approach 
her subject gradually and introduce it 
carelessly. So when Miss Way finally 
asked, ‘‘ Was that all you came to see me 
about ?” M’ree coughed a little, coyly, as 
she had seen her grandmother do, and 
announced: 

‘* Well, Miss Way, the fack is—the facks 
are’’—stumbling a little on the gram- 
matical pitfalls of her grown-up phrase 
—‘‘gramma sent me to inquire, if you 
please, Miss Way, couldn’t they send me 
to the sea-shore alone? I know you said 
they couldn't, but gramma sent me to ask, 
Miss Way.” 

When Miss Way, holding the trem- 
bling, eager little girl by one hand, ar- 
rived, within ten minutes, at the door of 
the little grocery, Marire was on her knees 
by the step scrubbing. M’ree uttered an 
exclamation of dismay. 

‘*Grampa don’t like her to do that one 
bit,” she said. ‘‘ He says I’m young and 
strong and can do it—and so I can, but I 
forget just awful.” 

But ‘‘grampa’s” aspect was altered in 
some way so indefinable that for a mo- 
ment Miss Way could not analyze it. 
Like many of the best people in the world 
who labor against its deepest-rooted evil, 
she did not know her enemy well by 
sight. Mr. Minturn stood with his back 
against a barrel of kindling-wood, ey- 
ing his wife, his grandchild, and their 
visitor morosely. The contrast -with his 
usual suave: manner was sharp. He 
grunted unpromisingly in answer to Miss 
Way’s salutation, and the temperance 
teacher felt herself suddenly dragged 
rather than guided into the shop. ‘‘ You 
forgot to order onions, Pet,” said Marire’s 
voice, more tremulous and rapid than 
usual. ‘‘Go and get some, there’s a love. 
Do, now,” she urged, her face working 
somewhat. In Miss Way’s ear she whis- 
pered, in the same swift tremolo: ‘‘ Please 
be so obliging as not to notice him, ma- 
dame. This is not usual with him—oh, 
very unusual! He’s so refined when he’s 
himself.” Both women shrank back a 
little as, without deigning any answer to 


his wife’s entreaty, he strode past them to 
the doorway of the little dining-room, and 
there addressed Miss Way: 

‘* You've come to take ’em away to the 
shore? That’s right. Do’em both good. 
Do me good too. Marire wants a change 
from watching me like a hungry dog 
watches a bone. When women get old 
and ugly, seems as if all they’re good for 
is watching and nagging.” 

‘*That is what I want to speak about,” 
began Miss Way, hurriedly, with cheeks 
flaming for a fellow-woman’s pain and 
shame. She did not look at Marire, or 
at anything save M’ree’s big, uncompre- 
hending eyes. ‘‘Marie gave me your 
message, and I am very sorry, Mrs. Min- 
turn ’—a dawning realization of the state 
of affairs lending sincere emphasis to the 
words—‘‘ that it is against the rules of 
the Sea-shore Home to admit children 
without guardians. You can see it 
wouldn’t do. They cannot take the re- 
sponsibility, especially of a girl of Marie’s 
age.” 

‘*But M’ree is so good,” said poor Ma- 
rire. ‘‘I never let her go with coarse, 
rude girls in the street, but keep her 
mostly with her grampa and me. Have 
you noticed, her language is so refined, 
madame?” 

‘‘I'm going after those onions,” said 
her husband, abruptly, before Marie’s 
teacher could answer. ‘Here, Marie, 
what are you gaping around for, instead 
of finishing the steps your gramma was 
down on her poor old knees scrubbing? 
Run along!” and she fled from under his 
rough hand with the fleet gait and fright- 
ened face of a child who is not used to 
being struck. As he slouched away and 
out of sight, without a backward look, 
Marire, who had borne his taunts with 
stanch dignity, suddenly threw her dark 
apron up to her face. 

‘** Always that!” she said, in a stifled 
voice. ‘‘Always thinking of me, and 
loving of me, even when he's saying hard 
things, and never that unless he’s been to 
the—the corner.” Miss Way knew that 
the distracted flick of her hand indicated 
the establishment diagonally opposite, 
opulent in colored glass and bright-stained 
woods and elaborate brass-work, across 
whose threshold whoever passed trod, it 
is safe to say, on the heart of some wo- 
man. 

‘*Now you know,” continued Marire, 
still in the same stifled tone behind the 
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dark gingham curtain, ‘‘ why I can’t go. 
I hoped you'd think it was pride, or me 
being afraid M’ree would mix with bad 
children and learn bad ways. It ain't 
either!” relapsing in her despair out of 
the ‘‘refined” vocabulary in which she 
had been at such pains to imitate her 
husband. ‘‘It’s that Charley, that used 
to detest the—corner—as much as me 
and M’ree, and would no more think of 
going in—Charley’s starting in to drink, 
and I don’t dare leave him. You don’t 
know anything about drinking,” she 
pursued, clinching her lean hands to- 
gether. ‘‘ You think you do; and you’re 
all right to teach temperance to M’ree, 
for she don’t know anything about it 
either. She thinks her grampa’s sick, 
these spells. J know about drinking ! 
My father drank, and my two brothers, 
and night after night of my life they'd 
come home queer and ugly, just as Char- 
ley does. If Charley were to strike me, 
as they used to, times, I think I would 
die. I can't leave him, for M’ree or any- 
body else, and I can’t let him see why I 
stay, for he’s that sensitive it would make 
him sad, and I can't bear to see Dear sad. 
When he’s himself, you have seen for 
yourself how elegant and considerate he 
ag 

‘*T suppose it is as bad for your busi- 
ness as it is distressing to your mind,” 
said Miss Way, at a loss for more delicate 
words in which to convey the lesson she 
felt it her duty to enforce. The quick 
blood rose resentfully_in Marire’s sunken 
cheeks. 

**Don’t you believe it!” she cried, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Some people lose their living 
because of it, I'm not denying, but that’s 
not Charley! All the years we were mar- 
ried he never did it, till now he does it to 
drown his disappointment. Maybe if I'd 
been brought up refined the same as Dear, 
and been disappointed again and again in 
business, until I come ’most to starving, 
‘cept that you can’t starve in a grocery- 
store, I'd drink too; though I hope not, 
for my principles are strong—strong as 
his used to be. Oh!” — with a sudden 
choking sob—‘‘ don’t you coax me to go, 
for I can’t care if I get sick, or even if 
M’ree gets sick, for I’ve got to stay and 
save my husband from going to ruin, if 
anybody can. Don’t let M’ree come in 
and coax me either, for I can’t bear it.” 

The atmosphere of the greater tragedy 
which had been unfolded to her inexperi- 
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enced eyes hung so closely and darkly 
upon Miss Way that she did not see the 
lesser, but no less real, one written in 
M’ree’s eyes, brimming with hope, which 
she raised as the teacher passed out. 
**See!” she cried, from her knees before 
the door-step, which fairly blazed with 
cleanliness. ‘‘I’ll bring some sand home 
from the sea-shore and scour it whiter’n 
ever. You've fixed it with gramma, 
haven't you, Miss Way?” 

Alas for Miss Way! Her mind was a 
human one and narrow-built, incapable 
of considering more than one outside sor- 
row at a time. Happy the mind which 
can consider thatone! Her puzzled young 
brows frowned all the gladness out of 
M’ree. ‘‘I wouldn’t bother grandma 
about that now,” she said, absent-mind- 
edly. 

But M’ree, thus lightly dismissed by 
her elders, was experiencing, and most 
acutely, the great primal pang of sentient 
existence—that one cannot dismiss one’s 
self. Marire, in her earlier hopeful mood, 
had painted glorious bubble pictures of 
the much-talked-of sea-shore, till the child 
had sincerely looked forward to a place 
which was a combination of heaven, as 
described in the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Sunday-school books, the tropical 
zone, as set forth in an enthusiastic scar- 
let- bound gift-book on Life in Torrid 
Climes, and New York city, as a travelled 
schoolmate of untrammelled imagination 
had depicted it. With her grandmother 
usually crying and her grandfather usual- 
ly cross, her sharp young elbows wearing 
through her Sunday dress and no other 
coming to replace it, life grew so thorny 
to M’ree that when, near the close of the 
month, she broke her arm by falling down 
the dark cellarway, she was positively 
pleased. It was not a serious fracture, 
necessitating only two or three days in 
bed; and during those days, while her 
grandmother sat with an anxious, ever- 
puckered face by her side, and Miss Way 
brought her flowers and a charlotte-russe, 
she was certain of doing one of two 
things, she did not care which — dying 
and going to heaven, or living and going 
to the sea-side. The doctor said he had 
never seen such resignation. It was not 
resignation; it was exultation, especially 
when he said, briskly, ‘‘ Now if you can 
get her away—” and left the sentence un- 
finished. 

Miss Way fairly started, on coming 
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down to her summer-darkened parlor 


one day to receive two visitors, to see 
that both were dressed for a journey, and 
that M’ree clutched a battered valise. 
‘We are going, madame,” said Marire, 
with her customary dignity, but an ashen 
pallor on her cheeks. Her tone was sol- 
emn, hushed, portentous, as if announcing 
that an irrevocable die had been cast. 
‘*T have out and told Dear what obstacle 
stood in the way of M’ree and me taking 
that little pleasure-trip; I've made that 
sacrifice, Miss Way. He was overcome, 
poor boy; no more nor less than over- 
come; and he’s promised in the name of 
the day we were married, and Marie’s poor 
dear father’s grave, and I don’t know what 
all, to stay away from—the corner—till we 
come back. Oh, the Lord send he keeps 
to it! He wept, Miss Way; he wept tears, 
and he said: ‘I’m getting old and tired, 
Marire, and the struggle for existence’ 
he always expresses himself so well, you 
know—' is getting so close, and the busi- 
ness don’t pay, and there’s not much taste 
to anything any more, and so I’m tempt- 
ed. But I'll try to keep out of it till you 
come back. I love you, Marire,’ my hus 
band says to me,” her voice breaking a 
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little, ‘‘‘and I won't be a stumbling- 
block in the way of your sea-shore.’” 

‘**But I don’t know that I can get you 
off this way, without a moment’s notice,” 
cried Miss Way, between laughter and 
tears. She did know, however, even as 
she spoke the words, for she was resol ved 
that this toil-worn woman, who was tired 
too from the struggle for a tasteless ex- 
istence, and yet refrained even from be- 
ing tempted, should have her little holi- 
day, though all the charitable red tape in 
the universe were broken through. 

Once afloat on the river, however, in 
the huge puffing steamboat which was to 
bear them to their destination, the grand- 
mother of M’ree cast all her care to the 
ocean breeze, which, though but a few 
miles out of the city, she declared she 
could already scent. She came out in an 
entirely new character, which amazed 
M’ree, while it rather frightened her; for 
surely gramma would lose her balance if 
she leaned that perilous distance over the 
deck railing, or be brought into unplea- 
santly emphatic contact with the big pil- 
lars as she skipped as lightly asa girl from 
spot to spot, from fore to aft, pointing out 
to her companion, with great interest and 
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rather less accuracy, the various places 
they passed. <A withered witch in a folk- 
tale, who had brewed herself a potion to 
restore youth, could scarcely have lost 
wrinkles and gained animation more 
rapidly with the passing moments than 
did Marire, whose excitement won the 
fleeting but kindly attention of every 
passenger. 

“That summer garden there wasn’t 
built or thought of when your grampa 
and Isojourned to the sea-shore together,” 
she said to M’ree, illustrating with her 
forefinger. ‘*I want you to promise me, 
M’ree, that you will never go to one of 
those places, for I consider them highly 
injurious. Dear and I had only been 
married a little while then, and every- 
thing seemed so new—-so new. We have 
never took—I should say taken—such a 
journey since.” 

‘*Tt must be lovely to be a bride,” sigh- 
ed M’ree, overwhelmed at the thought of 
the years of deprivation between twelve 
and twenty. 

‘*Tt depends on who you're bride to,” 
said her grandmother, judicially. ‘‘ Hus- 
bands like your grampa—so refined al- 
ways, and so devoted — don’t grow on 
every bush. Even your poor dear father 


and your poor dear mother, M’ree, wasn’t 


so happy—” She suddenly stopped. 

‘*T wonder what grampa’s doing now?” 
was Marie’s next remark-—fatal in its in- 
nocence. Marire started as though some 
evil insect had stung her. The gray shade 
that had fallen from her face passed over 
it again; the Elixir of Youth was ebbing 
from her veins, leaving, if anything, deep- 
er traces of age and toil than before. 

‘“Why did you mention the subject, 
M’ree?” Her hands became tremulous, 
her voice almost querulous. ‘* What 
should he be doing but tending to the 
store, and working hard for you and me, 
as he always does?” 

In her mind’s eye she saw a brilliant, 
baleful eye of light blinking defiance to 
her over the low swinging door that wo- 
men so hate—a cruel magnet for the well- 
meaning, wavering feet of her dearest 
hope and pride. ‘*‘ He promised me about 
it,” she said to herself, in defiance of that 
defiance. ‘I don’t remember that I ever 
asked Dear to promise me anything before, 
and he would surely keep it for a week.” 

When brought face to face with the 
monotonous strip of shell-strewn sand, 
with a vast, incomprehensible, noisy sea 
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lapping at its farthest ledge, Marie’s face 
grew grave, almost reproachful. While 
not prepared to acknowledge herself dis- 
appointed, she was reserving her judg- 
ment on a place which had not as many 
blades of grass as grew between two pave- 
ment bricks at home, and where the ocean 
which played so important a part in ge- 
ography lessons spent its time in a capri- 
cious game of ‘‘catch-me-tag,” with no 
more substantial purpose than to deposit 
a line of soapsuds on the shore, then re- 
treat. 

As her grandmother and she undressed 
in the tiny cubby-hole which, to Marire’s 
deep gratification, was granted them in- 
stead of a ‘*‘ charity dormitory,” sbe asked, 
in tones of disapproval, ‘‘ How long have 
we got to stay here, gramma?” 

Marire, the wife of her husband, felt 
her heart leap with hope, even as she an- 
swered, with some sternness: ‘“‘A week at 
least, child. Less than that would be un- 
grateful and disgraceful. Don’t you think 
you'll enjoy yourself, M’ree?” All the 
while her heart was singing, ‘‘ Charley! 
Charley! I’m coming right back to take 
care of you, Dear!” 

But the colors of the next day were as 
different as they always are. Sleep had 
blotted out the vividness of M’ree’s tower- 
ing ideals, and she was content, like other 
children, to take the sea-shore as it was. 
And there were other girls of her own 
age, to whom the same gracious charity 
had given a week’s pleasure—girls whom 
her anxious grandmother could approve 
as her companions. 

But while Marie raced and waded, and 
shouted and laughed, and forgot to take 
any care of the arm which she still wore 
in a sling, the gray shade on the face of 
Marire deepened and deepened. It was 
no use, she told herself, dejectedly. She 
couldn’t be happy here without Dear, 
even if it was safe to leave him, with every 
minute bringing some reminder of their 
never-to-be-forgotten bridal journey. And 
every minute brought, too, the conviction 
that it was not safe to leave him. 

‘‘It ain't just the drinking,” she told 
herself, pacing distractedly up and down 
the beach. ‘‘ He does that when I’m home, 
more’s the sorrow. But with so many 
bad, quarrelsome men as go to the—the 
corner, and gasoline-barrels in the cellar, 
and all—oh, anything might happen to 
my husband, and I b’lieve something will, 
if I don’t go to him right quick.” 





That second night was too much for 
her. Close upon ten o'clock she rose 
from her bed, resolved, yet trembling. 
Marie’s browned cheek was pressed tightly 
to the pillow in the heavy sleep of tired 
childhood. Her grandmother allowed no 
stirrings of remorse for the possible cur- 
tailment of the child’s holiday to turn her. 
Charley was important. Other things 
were trifles. 

‘* They won't have the heart to send her 
home, with that arm in a sling,” she mur- 
mured, as she rapidly dressed, ‘* before the 
week’s up. Anyway, if they do, she will 
have one more day than if I took her 
along. They'll take care of her if I leave 
her, but there’s nobody to take care of 
Darling if I leave him any more.” 

The quiet household put out its lights 
at nine. Mercifully for Marire, a forgot- 
ten dead-latch made her egress from a 
side door of the building easy. The rail- 
way station was not far from the Home, 
and she was seated in the train and with 
several miles start on her journey before 
the conductor's curt refusal of her boat 
ticket, with ‘‘Issued by the Fresh-Air 
Charity” stamped right across it, awak- 
ened her to realities. 

‘* But I must go to the city.” She had 
started up with terror in hereyes. ‘‘I’ve 
a dollar: won't that do? I’ve got to go to 
my husband, I tell you,” and she wrung 
her hands till the worn old wedding-ring 
cut into her worn old fingers. 

‘*Ishe dying?” asked a fellow-passenger, 
in hushed tones, with his fingers straying 
near his pocket. 

‘* Maybe he is,” fairly sobbed Marire, 
her nerve completely gone. ‘‘I don't 
know just what is wrong; but I must get 
home to him, or I'll die myself.” In per- 
fect apathy she watched the liberal-heart- 
ed passenger hand the price of her fare 
to the conductor, who passed on with an 
appeased nod; and she, on whose pride 
every cent of alms-money would ordinari- 
ly have burned like molten iron, scarcely 
thanked him, but sat motionless through 
the rest of the journey, her furrowed fore- 
head bowed against the ledge of the seat 
before her, her distracted fancy roving 
through a vale of terrors. The presenti- 
ment of evil had been strong that had 
urged her at once passive and practical 
nature into a step so sudden and irration- 
al. With every whirling moment came 
the deeper conviction that Dear had not 
merely broken his vow of sobriety, but 
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that some awful calamity had overtaken 
him in consequence of her desertion. 

Eleven o'clock, a lively hour in the 
slum district proper, or improper, is a 
quiet one on its border-lines of narrow 
streets, where shabby gentility struggles 
against squalor. On Marire’s street the 
only wakeful thing was the great wicked 
winking eye of light over the stained- 
glass transom of the saloon, which had 
shone across aState to light her distracted 
footsteps home. To what? She sobbed 
aloud, and shook her fist vindictively at 
its swinging door, yet did not stop and 
listen, crouched on the sill, for Charley's 
voice, as she had often done before. The 
presentiment to whose leadings she had 
delivered herself urged her onward to the 
sunken little one-story shop, whose white 
awning sign, fluttering in the dim moon- 
light, put her in mind of a shroud. 

Just as she pushed open the unlocked 
door, however, a sound from within ar- 
rested her worst fears. It was a groan. 
A groan such as could only come from a 
sick and anguished heart; but yet— 

**Oh, dear and good Lord, he’s living!” 
wept Marire—the words turning cold on 
her lips, however, as her eyes followed the 
pale ray of light from the bowed shutter 
of the store window. It was not the place 
itself, unutterably sad and squalid and 
desolate in its disorder, its poverty, its 
half-empty cobwebby shelves, and unre- 
plenished jars and boxes. It was not 
even the grizzled head bowed on the count- 
er, which had been raised at her entry, 
to regard her with heavy, startled eyes. 
It was a faintly glittering object which 
lay on the counter beside him, whose 
sinister outlines there was no mistaking 
even in the dimness. Marire shrieked, 
and sprang to drag it from him, but he 
closed his hand jealously on the cold steel. 

‘* What are you coming back for, Ma- 
rire?” he muttered, hoarsely. 

‘**Oh, my God, he’s broke his word, and 
he’s not himself!” cried Marire, still strug- 
gling desperately with the witness of her 
eyes to the reality of that terrible object 
on the counter. 

‘‘No, ve not broken my word.” He 
spoke dully at first, then with a sudden 
vehemence. ‘I’ve notdrunk a drop since 
you left town; but, by Heaven! I'd have 
had to to-night if I hadn’t chosen—this— 
instead. No, don’t interrupt me, Marire; 
my mind’s made up. I couldn’t hold out 
any longer; I can never pick up and re- 
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form, for all your staying home in the 
world, and I won't be a drag and a curse 
to you any longer.” 

‘**A curse!” Marire could say no more. 

‘Yes, am. You didn’t dare to leave 
me—you wouldn't ever dare to leaye me 
—for fear I'd begin it all again, just as 
I seemed safe. What brought you back 


here so early from your one little trip 


away you had counted on so much? J 
know. It wasn’t that you didn’t like the 
place; it was because something said to 
you, ‘Charley’s been drinking again!’ ” 

*“Oh, I wish he had been drinking!” 
She wrung her hands over and over in a 
helpless panic of fear. The sight of that 
grisly weapon on the counter, the tone of 
impassive determination in his voice, near- 
ly drove her mad. ‘‘ When you weren't 
——yourself—you spoke ugly tome. You 
didn’t care whether you were a curse to 
me or not. Oh, isn’t there any one can 
stop him?” 

‘**Marire,” he said, in the same cold, 
firm tones, as she turned to open the door, 
**you can call somebody in if you like, 
and get the whole thing in the paper, our 
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names and all”—Marire’s strength sunk 
in her—‘‘ but it won't do any good, for 
I'll do it some other way, some other time. 
I'm tired of drinking, I tell you, and I’m 
tired of living; and I’ve got to do one if 
I do the other. Maybe if I kept on liv 
ing and drinking I'd even get tired of you, 
Marire, like other men do—” The first 
quiver came in his voice. 

‘**Oh, Charley, my dear, darling love!” 
She had thrown her arms desperately 
around his neck. Her lined cheek lay 
against his gray locks, and one shaking 
hand withheld his from the dreaded thing 
on the counter. ‘Stay and be tired of 
me; I don’t care if you do. Id rather 
have you drinking than not have you at 
all. Why, I've got to have you! I’ve 
lost my principles. I want you anyway. 
Oh, Charley!” as his body, emaciated 
from semi-starvation, and the still more 
awful deprivation of his accustomed stim- 
ulant, swayed backward out of her arms 
in a sort of swoon. ‘‘Somebody come! 
My husband's fainted!” she screamed; 
and before the words were out of her 
mouth, and two passers-by hastily pushed 
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in through the door, she had arranged a 
desperate plan. 

‘*To the saloon!” she said, hoarsely, 
anticipating their question ‘‘ Where shall 
we carry him?” as they raised the spare 
figure in their arms. Charley Minturn 
opened bewildered eyes upon Marire, 
walking very straight and stern-eyed at 
the side of the two astonished-looking 
men, who were half dragging, half car- 
rying him into a place which seemed 
strangely, loathsomely familiar. Its 
fierce lights beat into his eyes; its thou- 
sand stenches nearly suffocated him. 
But his wife gave him no time for ques- 
tions or retreat. Watched half fearfully 
by all the men in the place, especially 
by the barkeeper, to whom the presence 
of a woman in the room always meant 
trouble, she dragged the half-stupefied 
man forward with the abrupt demand, 

‘“‘Give him something to make him 
drunk.” 

‘* How?” said the barkeeper. 

‘Give him something to drink—beer, 
spirits, anything. Quick! Ive got the 
money!” as he hesitated. 

‘* No, no, Marire.” The man’s voice 
‘‘T’'m tired of 
Oh, don’t let me see it!” be- 

‘* Where are your princi- 


was low and agonized. 
drinking. 
seechingly. 


ples?” 

‘*T’ve lost my principles,” she said, sto- 
nily. ‘‘I’d rather lose anything in the 
world than you. When he was drunk ”— 
in explanation to the man at the counter 
—‘*he never talked of killing hisself. He 
had his spirits. I want his spirits kept 
up. Here, Charley dear,” and she pushed 
toward him a half-empty glass which 
stood on the counter. The barkeeper, 
who had not made the least motion in 
obedience to her command, watched the 
strange scene in perfect silence—the two 
pallid faces with their burning eyes gaz- 
ing into each other; the trembling hand 
which pushed the goblet of temptation 
nearer and nearer; the trembling hand 
which warded it away. 

‘*T never thought to see you tempt— 
me—Marire,” said her husband, brokenly. 
The muscles of his face were hard with 
anguish. ‘‘I won't give in; I'm done 
with everything—drinking and all.” He 
swayed heavily again, as if age had come 
suddenly to him. The glass fell from 
Marire Minturn’s fingers with a light 
tinkle, which somehow sounded louder in 
the strained silence than a thunder-clap, 
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and its dark contents crawled like thick 
blood in the sawdust strewn on the floor. 
It stained the decent black of Marire’s 
best gown as she knelt at her husband’s 
feet, with her arms clasping his knees. 

‘*Charley,” she gasped, in a voice of 
spent strength, ‘*‘can you hold out against 
me, Marire, your beloved wife, a-begging 
and praying you on her knees to drink 
it and forget what's troubling you?” 

‘*T must, Marire,” almost in a whisper. 

Two men—the rescuers of the would-be 
suicide, one of whom still carried the cap- 
tured revolver—rose, as if suddenly sick- 
ened, and left the room—arrested, how- 
ever, at the doorway by the swift change 
in the tone of the woman, who, springing 
to her feet, cried, excitedly: 

“Then you've got no reason to kill your- 
self, Charley Minturn! If you can hold 
out against me a-tempting you, can’t you 
hold out against yourself, or anybody in 
the world?) Oh, Charley, my dearest dar- 
ling boy, you didn’t think of that,did you?” 
and all the tears her tense agitation had 
held back came with one mighty gasp, as 
her husband’s arms enfolded her, and he 
murmured in her éar some words no one 
present could hear, and no one wanted to 
hear. The barkeeper had turned his face 
away, and the few other men who still 
lingered had not the courage to look at 
the gray-headed man and woman, who, 
closely clinging to each other, walked out 
of the garish-lighted,evil-smelling, frowzy 
room, with the triumphant step of a bridal 
couple passing from the altar with new 
vows on their lips. Almost immediately 
with their departure the great eye of 
prismatic light over the saloon doorway 
was suddenly extinguished, the hour 
when the law commanded its short sleep 
to begin having arrived. There seemed 
something symbolic in the incident. As 
the two men by the doorway moved 
slowly off in the pale pure moonlight 
which was lighting Marire and her hus- 
band home, one said to the other, 

‘Think that was what she was driving 
at ?” 

‘“Naw. She didn’t know what she was 
drivin’ at. She was half crazy, and the 
thought just come to her; that was all.” 

“Think hell be drinking again?” 
mused the first speaker. ‘“‘No? What 
makes you know?” 

‘*T don’t know; I'm just sure. Reason 
is, I don’t feel as if I'll be drinking my- 
self in a hurry—not after to-night.” 
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A STUDY OF A CHILD. 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN. 


P SYCHOLOGISTS, physicians, and ed- 

ucators have for many years been 
seeking opportunity to study individual 
records of children. 

Dr. Sully tells us that the greatest desid- 
eratum to-day for practical results in 
child-study is the study of individual 
children as they may be approached in 
the nursery; that environment, heredity, 
and methods of education should all be 
noted in relation to the child in question. 
In view of the fact that children as well 
as their environments differ very widely, 
he says we need to know much more 
about these variations, that there is no 
substitute for the careful, methodical 
study of the individual child, and that 
the co-operation of the mother is indis- 
pensable, as the knowledge of others nev- 
er equals that of the mother. He pre- 
dicts that women will become valuable 
laborers in this new field of investigation 
if they will only acquire a genuine sci- 
entific interest in babyhood and a fair 
amount of scientific training. He indi- 
cates the necessity of careful training in 
observation, because a child is very quick 
to see whether he is being observed; and 
as soon as he suspects that you are espe- 
cially interested in his talk, he is apt to 
try to produce an effect. The wish to 
say something startling or wonderful 
will, it is obvious, detract from the value 
of the utterance. 

Susan Blow says, pertinently, ‘‘ not- 
withstanding all that has been said and 
written about conforming to the different 
stages of natural development, we still 
make knowledge an idol, and continue to 
fill the child’s mind with foreign mate- 
rial, under the gratuitous assumption that 
at a later age he will be able, through 
some magic transubstantiation, to make 
it a vital part of his own thought. But 
glaring as are our sins of commission, 
they pale before our sins of omission; for 
while we are forcing upon the child’s 
mind knowledge which has no roots in 
his experience, or calling upon him to 
exercise still dormant powers, we refuse 
any aid to his spontaneous struggle to do, 
and learn, and be that which his stage of 
development demands ”—thus killing the 
creative activity, the absence of which in 


later life we deplore and endeavor to 
recreate. It is true that it is the excep- 
tional mother or teacher to-day who 
takes up this question in any but a super 
ficial manner, but it is not too much to 
hope that the day will come, and tha: 
very soon, when the practical results o! 
the science of child-study will have per- 
meated every home of intelligence, kin 
dergarten, and school, and when moth 
er, nurse, kindergartner, and primary 
school teacher will work hand in hand 
without stepping over the line forbidden 
for normal physical development. From 
a foundation like this should arise a na 
tion of people possessing such marked in 
dividuality and productive capability as 
would conclusively demonstrate the value 
of the work that has been done. 

This field, which, as Dr. Preyer pointed 
out, has been lying open for hundreds of 
years, has been little trodden, and is there 
fore virtually new. The chief workers 
have been Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Herbart, Horace Mann, and 
finally Preyer, whose work in individ 
ual child-study, with Darwin, is widely 
known. Similar work is now being done 
by Sully, Harris, Baldwin, Stanley Hall, 
and many others. 

In a letter of singular charm which | 
received recently from Dr. Preyer, he 
says: ‘‘Since fifteen years, when the first 
German edition of my book on The Mind 
of the Infant was published, I have 
wished that a lady, after having studied 
the work done, would let a child devel- 
op itself naturally and without contin- 
ually interfering with Mother Nature. I 
actually brought my boy up in this way, 
and he is always happy. The boy you 
have observed seems to have been edu 
cated in a similar way; I feel nearly sure 
we are sailing carefully but with energy 
in exactly the same direction. I think 
the wish I mentioned will soon be fulfil! 
ed by you to my heart’s content. Mind 
you do not go too deep into psychology 
—controversies would spoil the effect of 
your observations, which in many cases 
may serve as a practical guide without 
any commentary. ... When some years 
ago I was often asked to write a popular 
nursery psychology with my pedagogical 
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rules, I always answered that such a 
manual must be written by a mother who 
has not intrusted her baby to nurses, but 
brought it up and thoroughly studied it 
lovingly herself, and I added that I would 
help any lady who would undertake the 
lengthy but very pleasant work.” The 
recent and much lamented death of Dr. 
Preyer adds special significance to these 
words, and they illustrate very clearly the 
comprehensive character of the work to 
which his life was given. 

Seven years ago, following suggestions 
such as these, I began to observe a child 
systematically, endeavoring to keep con- 
stantly in view the fact that he was but 
one of many, and taking no liberty of 
expression whatever beyond recording 
facts. The child referred to was trained 
under what might be called the Pestaloz- 
zian principle of letting alone with uncon- 
scious supervision, in a carefully guarded 
environment which supplied a great num- 
ber of centres of interest that were full of 
indirect suggestion. No formal teaching 
of any kind was allowed until the end of 
the sixth year, but all questions were care- 
fully answered, and effort was made to see 
that the answers were clearly understood. 
Servants were instructed to refer him to 
his parents for answers to all questions 
they did not themselves comprehend, and 
sufficient supervision was given to see 
that these directions were followed. All 
baby talk was forbidden, and great care 
was taken to enunciate distinetly. Sur- 
roundings were carefully planned to meet 
the growing needs of the child from the 
moment he began to notice things. The 
record is therefore one of spontaneous de- 
velopment of self-activity, produced as 
a result (1) of suggestion based upon a 
carefully considered environment, (2) of 
accurate and sympathetic explanation 
given only when asked for, and (3) of 
carefully graded steps that were taken 
one at a time. Self-restraint upon the 
part of the parent or teacher is a necessity 
when developing children, in order to pre- 
vent giving more information than the 
child can absorb. 

Whilst the gradual development of an 
infant during its first year may be of 
great interest to both scientist and mo- 
ther, the quaint and fanciful tangents of 
a child’s self-activity during the years 
following closely upon infancy are the 
most absorbing to the general reader, and 
for this reason the following selections 


have been made as illustrative of various 
stages of unconscious growth, and as not 
altogether of simply scientific interest. 
Again following Dr. Preyer’s sugges- 
tion, the extracts are given as originally 
written, with but occasional comment, 
leaving the reader to read between the 
lines and draw his own conclusions. 


RECORD. 

April 11, 1891.—-Fourteen months old. 
I was reading aloud from Punch and 
Judy, which is fully illustrated, when I 
came to the place where Punch says, ‘‘Oh, 
my nose, my best Sunday nose!” Harold 
touched his nose, then bent over and 
touched mine, and leaning his head against 
my shoulder, screwed up his face in a 
grin and laughed loud twice in succes- 
sion. The book was given to him when 
he was a year old, and ever since receiv- 
ing it he has shown great delight when 
he sees the picture where Punch and 
Judy are turning their faces to each oth- 
er, and Judy says, ‘‘ Punchy, wunchey, 
dear old Punchy.” Harold always laughs 
aloud when he sees this, and at any time 
of the day or night I need but say the 
words to make him laugh. Once I whis- 
pered them to him in the middle of the 
night when he was restless, and he laughed 
loud, was diverted for the moment, turned, 
and fell asleep. 

(The record shows to present date that 
he is keenly alive to fun, and advantage 
of the fact was often taken for diverting 
him from what might otherwise have 
proved a source of trouble.) 

About this time he learned what ‘‘ no, 
no,” meant. <A cover that was used for 
a water-pail in the room next to his 
seemed to attract him very much on ac- 
count of a hole in its centre, through 
which we would occasionally find him 
poking his fists. One day he was found 
there pretending to wash his hands. We 
then began to take him away from it and 
say ‘‘ No, no,” doing it quietly but per- 
sistently. One day nursaand I followed 
him at intervals no less than twenty 
times to do this, as a matter of experi- 
ment, to find out whether he could learn 
what ‘‘inevitable’’ meant. Frequently 
he seemed to understand what we were 
trying to do, for he would often run 
away from us and go directly there, as if 
in a spirit of mischief, look at us and 
laugh as he stood there, whilst at other 
times he would walk up to it gravely, 
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stand there, shake his head, and say, ‘‘ No, 
no.” We had the same experience with 
a linen-closet, the lower shelf of which 
had a little door, which he could pull 
open very easily, and the lock of which we 
often found him examining very intent- 
ly. (The record shows a keen interest in 
mechanics.) We would find him sitting 
before the closet, door open, and all the 
clean towels scattered about him. He 
seemed to take a special delight in rum- 
pling them. We took him away every 
time, saying, ‘‘No, no; they belong to 
mamma.” He soon understood that this 
too was forbidden ground. From this 
date we began systematically to teach 
him to consider the rights of others, and 
to touch nothing that did not belong 
strictly to himself. 

(The record shows that this was carried 
out unfailingly, but without severity in 
order to keep the child fearless, and re- 
sults recorded show complete success in 
the effort.) 

A few days after the first experience 
with ‘‘no, no,” he ran away from us 
through two rooms, going directly to the 
water-pail, crowing all the way as though 
he thought he would get there before 
we could catch him. He did get there, 
and laughed as if he did it for fun, stood 
and waited for nurse to take him away, 
when he went without a struggle. 

He has begun dancing when he hears 
the street organs, but only when he hears 
a suitable rhythm. 

(When seven years old he showed a 
marked sense of rhythm, and although 
he had received very little musical in- 
struction, he then picked out very pretty 
harmonies. ) 

April 16, 1891.—He has had blocks for 
some time, but he began to build with 
them to-day for the first time of his own 
accord, placing five or six on top of each 
other with great care and precision. 

The words he has tried to say since 
November, when he was nine montlis 
old, are as follpws, given in their order 
of acquirement: ‘‘oh;”, ‘‘mammam,;” 
“hab’em;” ‘‘gib’em;” ‘‘ ups-a-da-da ;” 
‘* wow-wow ;” ‘‘bow-wow;” “ba” and 
‘*ba-ba” for papa; ‘“‘by-by;” ‘“‘ssss” 
(which he says to dogs, cats, ete., point- 
ing his finger at them as he says it); 
‘* cock” for clock; ‘‘ ga” for cat; ‘* rub- 
a-dub-dub.” He also imitated the crow- 
ing of a cock so well one day when in 
the country that the cock answered, and 


it became a favorite pastime during th; 
week’s visit. 

May, 1891.—He said ‘‘out” distinctly 
to-day. He has said ‘‘outs” for some 
time, but we could not discover what h: 
meant until this month, when we heard 
him say it when he stuck himself with a 
pin. We then traced the connection be 
tween his expression and a word used by 
one of the servants, ‘‘ ouch,” and had a 
practical demonstration of the influence 
of an uneducated servant upon a child 
learning to talk, for it took a long time 
and much patient effort to teach him to 
drop this expression. 

August 17, 1891.—When he awoke this 
morning he said ‘‘ door,” pointing to it 
Then he pointed to the bell, and said to a 
servant, ‘‘ Bridyet, door-bell ringing.” 

This was his first attempt at connecting 
words in a sentence of any length. He 
is now eighteen months old. He sleeps 
soundly; it appears as if he does not want 
to wake, for whenever he is disturbed he 
seems annoyed, not exactly cross, and falls 
asleep again as quickly as he is let alone. 
I have noticed that when he is well and 
eats a light early supper he sleeps sound 
ly. The least indiscretion at his supper- 
time, or too much excitement after five 
o'clock, invariably causes restlessness. He 
still says ‘‘ puddy ” for pussy; says ‘‘ peep 
oh,” and plays it on the slightest provoca- 
tion; grows more affectionate every day; 
runs up and touches me, lays his head or 
hands against me, and says ‘‘ bavy” in a 
long-drawn-out tone of affection that is 
indescribable. 

(The record shows this same habit, lat 
er on, when he would say to his mother, 
in the same manner, ‘‘mommie’s pwecious 
boy,” or ‘‘mommie’s sootheart,” or ‘‘ pop- 
pie’s darlin’.”’) 

September 24, 1891.—To-day he said 
‘* water” instead of ‘‘ wat.” He also said 
‘* Tottie” for Topsy, his dog’s name. 

October 8.—He said *‘ han,” then “fan,” 
to-day for fan. 

October 18.—He wanted to sit on a 
chair that had a towel on it. He brought 
it to me, saying ‘‘ towel” distinctly, for 
the first time. 

From October to 21.—He said ‘‘cushy” 
for cushion; ‘‘neeze”’ for sneeze, and at 
the same time imitated a sneeZe he heard ; 
‘*baa-baa,” when looking at a picture of 
sheep; ‘‘goose;” ‘‘ choo-choo-walk-carry- 
papa,” all in one sentence, when his fa- 
ther went to town one morning, and he 
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seemed very anxious to go with him; 
‘‘scissors;” ‘‘fork;” ‘‘poon” for spoon; 
‘‘Gacky ” for Jacky; ‘‘ Tossy”’ for Topsy; 
‘Bahdee,” the name of a friend’s cat which 
we were taking care of at the time. 

October 19.—He said ‘‘hat” and 
‘‘euckoo” in one sentence on seeing a 
picture of the child N., who lived in a 
house containing the cuckoo- clock, be- 
cause the child N. had his hat on in the 
picture. He said ‘*‘ hanger” for hammer. 
Said ‘‘ wet” for the first time. 

October 20.—Said ‘*‘ winnow ” for win- 
dow, ‘‘ coach,” and ‘‘horsey-moo.” Said 
‘‘moo” to a cow, also. Whenever he 
hears the door-bell ring he says “ bell.” 
One day recently the electrician was here 
to repair the bell. He was very much in- 
terested, and watched him closely. Later 
in the day he said to a servant, ‘‘ Bishy, 
stairs bell wats” (meaning watch). To- 
day he reached for his tooth- brush, 
and said, ‘‘ Toot-broush ”—he now says 
‘* broush ” instead of ‘‘ bruh,” as he did at 
first. Said ‘‘ baksy ” for basket; ‘‘ pitty ” 
for pretty. 

When he gets cross and cries, we say 
‘* No, no, pretty,” and he repeats ‘‘ pitty,” 
and clears his face at once, many a time 
looking up at us smiling, with tears still in 
his eyes. 


(The record shows conclusively how 
suggestion and diversion always conquer 
ed, where opposition with his temperament 
would no doubt have failed.) 

November, 1891.—He counted 3, 4, 5, 6, 


9, to-day, voluntarily. Some time ago his 
nurse counted a few cards for him, saying, 
1, 2,3,4; he at once picked up 3, 4, say- 
ing ‘‘ fee” for three, and ever since he has 
called his cards ‘‘ fee, fours.” 

When we count them for him now, he 
says six as soon as we say five; also ten 
after we say nine. To-day, instead of re- 
peating or counting with us, he said the 
above numbers himself—. e., 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. 

(The record shows exceptional interest 
in numbers later on.) 

To-day, when hearing a baby cry, he 
said, ‘* Poor bavy!”’ 

(When but five months old he would 
cry also when he heard another baby ery, 
and at seven the same tendency existed.) 

December 1, 1891.—This evening he saw 
some one blow smoke rings from a cigar, 
and he said, ‘‘ Big ring; noder one,” when 
begging for more. At one o'clock in the 
night he waked, and said immediately, 
“Big ring; noder one,” in a perfectly 
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natural way, as if there had been no in- 
terval. 

January 1, 1892.—Nearly two years old. 
He discovered letters on his milk-bottle 
this evening, when he held it up empty 
between himself and the gas-light. One 
of the words on the bottle had a double O 
in it. He pointed to one, said ‘‘O,” then 
pointed to the next and said *‘ Noder one,” 
then cried out, delightedly, ‘‘ Dubble U,” 
meaning W. Then he found D,§S, K, and 
I, and repeated each as if glad to see it. 
He now counts correctly from 1 to 14. 

To-day he wanted to take a dust-pan to 
bed with him when he took his nap. I took 
it away, saying, ‘‘ No, no.” He kicked and 
screamed, but I took no notice of it. At 
last he said, ‘‘Too bad; shame!” after a 
fashion his nurse has, repeated this sev- 
eral times, then took my hand and fell 
asleep quietly, with only one more cry for 
the dust-pan, followed immediately with 
** Too bad; shame!” 

January, 1892.—We came to town for 
the winter a few days ago. Harold and 
his nurse came in on a later train. Ever 
since he has said, repeatedly, ‘‘ Sarah take 
Harold lufly choo-choo” ; ** bell ring, choo- 
choo;” and every time he sees a possible 
chance of going out, he says, ‘‘ See a choo- 
choo?” He was given a very complete 
toy locomotive last month, because he has 
shown such great interest in engines of 
all sorts. He instantly detected various 
differences between his engine and those 
he saw about him in his daily walks, and 
he did not hesitate to mention them. He 
asked questions about every part he ob- 
served after this, wanting to know the 
names of all of them. In a very short 
time he was heard saying to his nurse, 
‘* This is a piston-rod,” or ‘* This is a cyl- 
inder,” or ‘‘ This is an eccentric,” etc. It 
is worth noting that he was told each 
name once only in answer to his ques- 
tions. 

To-day some one spoke abruptly to him. 
He looked up with a start and said, 
** Scairt.” 

February 3, 1892.—He now uses a great 
many words intelligently. He found a 
doll that he calls Tommy lying in a box 
of toys, covered with a cushion. He said 
at once, in what seemed to be a tone of re- 
proof, ‘‘ Tommy seep all day in box.”’ 

He is constantly acquiring new words, 
with no teaching whatever. 

He was given recently a book containing 
pictures of various kinds of locomotives. 
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At first his comments were not noticed, but 
gradually we became impressed with the 
fact that he was saying, as he turned from 
one page to the other, ‘* This one hasn’t 
any bell; this one has a bell; this one 
hasn't any cow-catcher” (it wasan English 
engine); ‘‘ this one hasn’t any bell,” noti- 
cing the differences right through the book 
between the American and the English 
engines pictured there. At last he closed 
the book, turned to his mother, and said, 
‘*Mamma, I want an engine without any 
book.” He wanted the object instead of 
the picture. 

February 21.—He put a picture of an 
engine on a chair before him, and said, 
‘*Sit on ee chair, talk to choo - choo.” 
Mrs. A came in from next door. He 
climbed upon the chair before her, dangled 
his little legs, and said, ‘‘ Harold sit on 
chair, talk ee lady.” She asked him what 
he wanted to say. He looked at her very 
shyly, and said, ‘‘ Lof lady.” He goes over 
a pet journal of mechanical illustrations 
in a curious way. He has some associa- 
tion with each picture. When he sawa 


poker, the name of which he did not 
know, he said, ‘* Bishy,” meaning a ser- 
vant he had seen using a poker; when he 
saw a stove-lifter, he said, ‘‘ Hot” (he may 
have found that out by experience, for he 


sometimes gets into the kitchen). His 
favorite illustrations are a page of screws, 
one of keys (after which he calls the book 
his ‘‘ schlissel-book,” for we told him the 
German word for key), and a very com- 
plete illustration of a locomotive, but he 
will sit contentedly, turning over page 
after page, and talk to himself about all 
the pictures. 

March 11, 1892.—This evening he said, 
in about one hour after receiving a toy 
violin: ‘‘ Daden’s bow; poor bow fell!” 
(to his own when itfell). ‘‘ Mommie sing 
‘A Maggie pet.’ Poppie don’t want to 
play violin.” Then to his own: ‘Sweet 
violin, nice violin, lovely violin; mamma 
kiss violin; Harold kiss violin” (doing it). 
‘*Don’t want Dr. to play violin.” 
(This doctor lanced his gums when he 
was teething.) When told he was to go 
to bed, he said: ‘‘No; Harold must play 
violin. Go clock” (meaning go see clock). 
‘‘Harold go to bed? I tought so,” in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘‘ Pretty violin. 
Oh-h-h, is it broket again?’ Where is the 
oder piece?” (when a peg fell out). His 
mother said, ‘‘Can’t you find it?’ He 
said: ‘‘No. Come find it, mommie; come 
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find it, mommie; find tick to Harold’s 
violin.” Then he _ said, meditatively: 
‘* Poppie don’t play piano. Mommie don’t 
play violin” (noting difference, as usual). 
‘**Poppie’s violin in big box.” Then, af- 
ter seeing something about the violin that 
made him point and exclaim ‘‘ W ” very 
eagerly, he went to bed as if he had to go 
but did not want to. 

March 26, 1892.—This morning, when 
his mother was, as he supposed, otherwise 
engaged, he walked up to his father’s 
violin, laughed to himself, and said: 
‘**Papa come home, play big violin. Papa 
will come home this evening, play big 
violin,” followed by a long- drawn - out 
‘“‘oh” of expectancy. All the time he was 
laughing to himself quietly. 

April 7, 1892.—When taking a walk 
to-day he saw a pussy in a yard across the 
way. He stopped, bowed his head, said: 
‘“How do, pussy? Glad to see you, pus 
sy. Pussy, come and take a walk.” 

At this date he was told whenever his 
parents expected to go away from him 
for a time, in order that they might keep 
his trust. 

(Minot Savage tells of a boy in Boston 
who said of his father and mother, who 
promised him a ride daily, but never gave 
it, ‘There go two of the biggest liars in 
Boston.” I once heard of another child 
who had evidently been deceived, and 
who said, ‘‘Since liars won’t go to hea- 
ven, there won’t be many people there, 
—maybe grandma, but I am sure there 
won’t be any men there.’’) 

April, 1892.—His sentences are now 
becoming fuller very rapidly, and he often 
uses every word necessary to form a com- 
plete sentence. Since his mind is not so 
much occupied with big words (having 
acquired a considerable vocabulary), he 
is beginning to notice the connections 
more, and also the little niceties of accent 
and pronunciation; yet attention is not 
directed to his failures. He takes it all 
very easily, without any sign of physical 
or mental strain. 

April 22, 1892.—He was given scissors 
and paper for the first time to-day. He 
is twenty-six months old now. He tried 
to cut, apparently knew the scissors had 
to be parted at the blades, but he did not 
know how to accomplish it, so he was 
shown the place for his thumb and fin- 
gers. He did not need a second showing. 
For some time he tried without success. 
We let him alone, watching, however, to 
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see that he did not stick or cut himself, 
for the scissors were small and sharp- 
pointed. The blunt scissors made for 
children’s use are too heavy and clumsy 
for delicate work. We gave him a little 
embroidery scissors, wishing, however, 
that it were possible to find equally light 
blunt scissors. After he had struggled a 
long time with both scissors and paper, he 
announced, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘ Cut a 
piece,” and showed us a triangle of paper. 
He was delighted, and began to cut off all 
the projections on one of the paper en- 
eines which had been cut for him. He 
cut one after the other, saying as he did 
so, ‘*‘ Harold cut off whistle; Harold cut 
off bell; Harold cut off wheel,” ete. 
When he reached the pilot he looked at 
me questioningly, and I said, ‘* Cow-catch- 
er.” He did not repeat the word after 
me, although it seemed to be new to 
him, but went right on with his sentences, 
‘‘Harold cut off cow-catcher,” ete. His 
memory is very good. He often repeats 
a word of three syllables correctly after 
hearing it once. After he had cut off all 
the parts, he held up the body of the en- 
gine, and said to me, in a tone of pity, 
‘* Harold cut off whistle; engine all torn.” 
I asked him if he wanted another He 


said yes, so I gave him one similar to 


the one he had cut. He took up the en 
gine I gave him, took up his scissors, 
looked at both scissors and engine, looked 
at me, put the scissors in his other hand, 
looked at them both, and looked at me 
again, then held the scissors to the whis 
tle without cutting, then to each part, and 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to cut off wheel; 1 
don’t want to cut off cow-catcher; I don’t 
want to cut off whistle; I don’t want to 
eut off bell;” and he did not do it, either 
All this occurred without a word on my 
part. He evidently did not want to see 
the engine ‘‘all torn”; and although he 
wanted to have the pleasure of cutting, 
he desisted, that he might not destroy it 
I then gave him long strips of paper to 
snip, that he might enjoy cutting without 
destroying anything. 

December 3, 1892.—To-day for the first 
time he drew a ‘‘choo-choo” for himself. 
As he drew it he explained each part as 
noted on page 127, and handled his pencil 
very rapidly. He is just two years and 
ten months old. He also drew what he 
called an atomizer. 

February 4, 1893.—He is nearly three 
years old, and has begun to ask questions 
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persistently. To-day he said to his mo- 
ther, ‘‘ Cousin Eddie be a boy, mamma; 
why doesn’t papa be a boy?” 

I began to sing kindergarten songs for 
him to-day, taking up the song of exercise 
first. The second time he heard me sing 
it he tried to imitate my movements. 
The third time he did it correctly, and he 
sang it a number of times. 

February 14, 1893.—He is now three 
years old. He seems absorbed in cutting 
and in drawing, and the first thing he 
calls for when awake is scissors, paper, 
and pencil. He will amuse himself in 
this way for an hour at a time at least 
once every day. 

When I told him he was three years 
old and his father thirty-three, he asked 
at once how many threes his mother was 
old. 

He received his first locomotive a year 
ago, when he was two years old. To-day 
(three years old) we discovered him very 
busy with a string and one of his present 
stock of locomotives. He soon called to 
his mother to come and see what he had 
done. ‘‘See the connecting-rod, mamma; 
see how it works,” and so it did. He had 
fastened the string to the centre of the 
driving-wheel, connected it with the cy]l- 
inder, and was delighted with the result, 
possibly because he felt that he had re- 
placed to his satisfaction the connecting- 
rod that had been accidentally broken 
off a day or two before, but just as likely 
because he felt he had achieved some- 
thing, which characteristic seems to be 
distinctly noticeable in all children that 
are not feeble-minded. 

He received a rabbit for a birthday 
present, and it bids fair to rival his en- 
gines, judging from the interest he takes 
in it 

(The record shows a love of nature and 
animals that is fully equal to the evidence 
given further on of a strong bent for me- 
chanics, He had at various times as pets 
—mice, kittens, dogs, butterflies, rabbits, 
snails, tadpoles, spiders, frogs, crabs, etc., 
and he seems to have learned in this way 
to be gentle with anything alive, having 
been known to lift even a worm out of 
harm’s way when digging in his garden.) 

October 23, 1893.—He said to-day, ‘‘ Lo- 
renzo learned me to cry.” I said, ‘‘ No; 
he taught you.” He then said, ‘‘It is J 
that learns, isn’t it?’ He is three and a 
half years old now. 

February 9, 1894.—I was trying to draw 
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a pussy for him, and when I drew the 
whiskers I said, ‘‘ Doggies don’t have 
He said, ‘‘ No; they have only 


whiskers.” 
fleas.”’ 

February 20, 1894.—Four years old. 
He was looking at a large picture of a 
naval review, and pointed to a three-mast 
vessel, and said, ‘‘I never saw one like 
that before.” Then pointing to two walk- 
ing-beams, one at each end of the picture, 
he said, ‘‘ There are two ferry-boats like I 
saw on the ribber when I was at Baby 
N——’s house. There’sasail-boat. There 
is no tug-boat here. What's that?” point- 
ing to a cannon. I said, ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member seeing a cannon over at the 
square where there is a statue?” He said, 
‘* Yes,” and asked what the wheel under 
it meant, and the tracks. His father then 
explained about its being a carriage to 
wheel around the cannon. He instantly 
asked whether there was a hinge there to 
make it go around. 

December 25, 1894.—He said volunta- 
rily to-night, for his prayer, ‘‘I love you, 
God, but I can’t always do what pleases 
you.” The last was not suggested. He 
had been told that God liked to know that 
little boys loved him, so he folded his 
hands, buried his face in his pillow, and 
whispered the words. Afterwards he said 
he had something else to tell God, and 
said, ‘‘ Please, God, tell mamma to bring 
next Christmas for my kitty” (said kitty 
is a stuffed cotton print one) “a pair of 
crutches and a bed.” He told me to-day 
that she was lame. All imagination. He 
idealizes her—she is everything to him. 
He takes her to bed with him every night. 

December 26,1894.—To-day when I read 
to him, ‘‘So Tray put his fore feet in the 
milk,” he asked, ‘‘ Do two and two make 
four?” thinking I meant four feet. Know- 
ing there were two front and two hind 
feet, he made his first attempt at adding. 
I said, ‘‘ Yes, just this way,” holding up 
my fingers; ‘‘two fingers and two fingers 
make four fingers.” He held up his lit- 
tle hand, separated the fingers in twos, 
and said, ‘‘ This way, one—two, one—two,” 
counting each group. I said, ‘‘ Yes; now 
how many altogether?” He counted, 
** One, two, three, four,” and was satis- 
fied, which he is only when he under- 
stands the replies he receives. He never 
gives up questioning until he understands. 
I have often heard him say, ‘‘ What?— 
what did you say?” meaning that he did 
not understand—not that he did not hear; 
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but until I would explain to others they 
would frequently answer in the same 
words, over and over again, to every 
‘‘what” he gave. He did not know hoy 
else to ask, and because I always under 
stood what he meant by “what,” he 
thought others did. 

I did not explain to him at this time 
about fore feet meaning front feet, for 
he had enough to consider with his ‘‘ two 
and two makes four.” 

We usually find out some way of mak- 
ing things clear by going from what lhe 
knows to the unknown; as, for instance. 
he asked once what a “ calf” was, and | 
said, ‘‘A little cow.” He said, ‘‘ Oh, is 
that the way?” and asked no more. We 
can always trust to his asking questions 
when he observes anything new, for he 
knows that he will be answered. He 
is very fond of Slovenly Peter. When 
asked what kind of a book it was, he said, 
very emphatically: ‘‘ Slovenly Peter was 
made for naughty boys. You could read 
it to good boys to make them happy, and 
to naughty boys to make them good; 
that’s what it’s made for.” (An incipient 
reviewer. ) 

This evening, when in the same room 
with a type-writer, he wanted to touch it 
the stenographer cautioned him not to, 
and we heard him say to his playmate 
(another little boy of four): ‘‘Come away, 
Leo. When you keep looking at it, it 
tempts you to touch it, and it is better to 
go away.” 

Miss B—— said to him to-day, in the 
basement of a toy-store, ‘‘Come, Harold, 
let us go; it is so close in here.” He 
said, ‘‘ Close to what?” 

May 23, 1895.—He works at numbers 
now in avery curious way. He just sang 
to himself: ‘‘ I wonder how many thumbs 
there are in the world? But J know. 
Mamma doesn’t know. She has two and 
I have two, and that makes four in this 
room.” Then he said, ‘‘ And that’s all 
we know.” Then he counted up fourteen 
thumbs in the house, for seven people. 

A few days ago he wanted to find out 
how many pennies he needed to make a 
dollar. He had seventy-four cents. He 
marked on a slip of paper, as may be seen 
in the illustration at the top of page 130, 
from 70 to 100, and then beginning at 74 
as 1, he counted up to 100, putting down 
each number from 1 to 15, then counting 
verbally, as if he had found it was not 
necessary to write out each number. He 
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then announced triumphantly that he 
needed twenty-six pennies to make a dol 
lar. There were two persons in the room 
to whom he could have applied had he 
cared to ask, but he seems to prefer Lo 


help himself when he can, and we do not 
interfere. He does not suspect that he 
is doing anything unu- 
sual, therefore he is al- 
ways ready to explain. 
He said the other 
day, ‘‘Is the sun Jesus's 
light?” To-day we heard 
him say, ** Six and three 
are nine; six and four 
are ten.”’ His aunt asked 
him how he knew it. He 
replied, **‘ I know that six 
and three are nine, and 
four is one more than three,and ten is next 
to nine,so it must beso.’ Then he turned 
to his mother and said, ‘‘ Mamma, when 
you get me a rule again, get me a five- 
inch or a ten-inch rule” (instead of the 
regular foot rule, which puzzled him), ‘‘ be- 
cause I can count then 5—10—15—20—25 
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WHAT HE CALLED AN ATOMIZER 


Some time between October and De 
cember we found amongst his papers the 
efforts at numbers shown on page 130. 
He is evidently working out the “two” 
table for himself. 

He has learned to count to a thousand 
with very little effort, by simply asking 
questions. We taught 
him numbers by direct 
teaching from one to ten; 
the rest he reasoned out 
for himself by asking oe- 
casional questions. At 
first he thought of num- 
ber as meaning only one 
to nine; then he wanted 
to know what came next. 
We counted with him to 
twenty, and I explained 
that when he reached ten it was the same 
thing over again, only he must say ten 
instead of one-and-naught, and eleven 
instead of one-and-one, and so on. I 


did this because I feared he was too 
young to attempt to teach him about 
units, tens, and hundreds by name. I 
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also told him that when he reached nine 
teen it began in the same way again, 
only with two instead of one, saying he 
must use twenty, then twenty-one, ete. 





























He then asked 
what came after 
twenty-nine. I 
said he should 
use three, four, 
and five, and so 
on, in the same 
way as he had 
used two in twen- 
ly. He then be- 
gan counting to 
ninety-nine, but 
saying three-ty 
and five-ty for 
thirty and fifty, 
until I corrected 
him. Fora long 
time after this he thought only of num 
bers as consisting of one or two fig- 
ures, as, for instance, 8 or 24, and he 
was perfectly satisfied to go no fur- 
ther than 99 when counting for his 
own amusement. It was at this stage 
of his number-work that I found him 
interested in copying printed numbers. 
He asked me one day for a book that 
began at page 1. After a long search 
I found an old paper 
novel that began with 
page 1 on the opening 
page of the story, in 
stead of beginning, as 
books usually do, with 
page 5or6. This book 
I gave to him for his 
own. For two weeks 
I saw him at various 
, times lying upon the 
AN EARLY EFFORT. floor with it, a pencil, 





and also his Slovenly Peter book. I di 
not trouble to look into what he was 
doing, for he seemed content; and wher 
at the end of this time he came to me and 
said that Slovenly Peter had forty-fou 
pages, I was very much surprised. | 
thought he might have guessed it, so | 
turned to page 33 and asked him wha 
page it was. He answered correctly at 


once. Then I looked into the matter fui 

ther, and found that he had taken his 
pencil and had copied from page 1 to 44 
in the novel, and had put the numbers at 
the foot of the page in Slovenly Peter 

By doing this and compar 
ing with the printed numbe: 
above, he had learned thi 
appearance of numbers. | 
said nothing more about thie 
matter at the time, but from 
this on I noticed that he al 

ways knew numbers when 
he saw them. One day 
when on the train he saw a 
passing car with the number 
324 on its side. He instantly 
asked what three numbers 
together meant. I told him 
then about hundreds, ex 


EARLY CUTTINGS. 


plaining that after 99 came 100, 101, and so 
on the same way up. This satisfied him 
for along time; but one day, when on the 
street, he noticed a house numbered 2105, 
and asked me what four numbers together 
meant. I then explained about a thou 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


sand coming after 999, and so on up to 
millions, billions, trillions, quadrillions, 
ete., and about adding three more naughts 
to each one. These terms seemed to take 
his fancy, and he often asked about their 
order; and one day 
he came to me 
and exclaimed: ‘I 
could count to qua- 
drillions if I had 
time enough,could- 
ntI? <A quadrill- 
ion has fifteen ci- 
phers.” This was 
before he was six 
years old. 

Dr. Preyer, who 
thought the child 
was mistaken in 
the number of ci- 
phers, wrote: ‘‘If 
the child exclaims 
at this age that 
‘a quadrillion has 
fifteen ciphers,’ this 
wrong statement 
should not be men- 
ioned..... ..7f 
he had worked it out by threes, then he 
would have found twenty-four ciphers- 
a million having six, a thousand millions 
nine, a billion twelve, a thousand billions 
fifteen, a trillion eighteen, a thousand 
trillions twenty-one, a quadrillion twenty- 
four. It would have 
been rather remark 
able if he had found 
this by himself.” 

Dr. Harris ex- 
plains, however, 
that the child was oe 
right, for Dr. Prey- TRAM 
er counted by the Yo *«) 
Continental meth- CO ee 
od, and the child 
referred to in the 
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record had his questions answered ac- 
cording to American counting. The 
record also shows how at six years of age 
he found out for himself that he could 
count to hundreds on the type-writer, by 
using the figures 
1 to 9, and the let- 
ter o. 

He took up print- 
ed letters in the 
same easy way 
that he worked out 
numbers, learning 
to read and spell 
eventually, by the 
aid of memory and 
by comparison of 
the words he knew 
from memory with 
the printed words 
before him. His 
illustrated books of 
pigs, cats, dogs, etc., 
furnished him with 
sufficient material 
for this sort of 
work, and his in- 
terest was kept up 
by the illustrations, and sufficient admix- 
ture of out-door play to create a desire for 
in-door amusement. 

His efforts at free-hand figure-drawing 
in his fifth year show steady improve- 
met, as may be seen from the series 

of cuts on page 
" 13 

His continued in- 
terest in mechani- 
cal work, boats, etc., 
j may be seen from 
ter at the drawings on 

© fits page 132. The cut 
on page 133 was 
given just as repre- 
sented, in response 
to the request of a 
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playmate of five, 
who said he did 
not know the 
parts of an en- 
gine, whereupon 
drew the 
parts and gave the name of each part as 
noted, giving at the same time a graphic 
description of how each part worked. 
September 11, 1896.—Harold asked me 
to-day what ‘‘ absorb” meant, and how 
frogs absorbed moisture. I had just been 


he 


“Two TIMES TWO.” 


telling him that frogs came out on rainy 
days for a drink, when they would absorb 
the rain through little holes in their bod- 
ies. He listened intently, then said, as 
he was eating some bread and milk,** See, 
my bread absorbs 
the milk.” 

September 16, si, 
1896. — W hen go- Ys. Ck 
ing to New York . 
to-day he said, as 
he stood in the 
Mamma, 
the faster the 
train goes the 
easier it is to 
stand; it goes 
over the bumps 
quicker.” Then 
pointing to the 
sign ‘‘ Drinking- 
Water,” he said, 
‘‘Don’t they know it’s drinking-water?” 
She said, ‘‘ Yes.” Then he said, ‘‘ Why 
do they put the sign up?” 

His questions to-day were chiefly about 
words. He came to me at different times 
with the following, asking what each 
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meant : * sali 
va,” “materials, 
* natural 
tory,” 


his 
* boast, 
and ‘* indestruc 
tible.”” He cannot 
understand why some of his toy books are 
called ** indestructible” when they can b¢ 
destroyed. He often asks me about it. 
October, 1896.— He said to-night, when in 
bed, *‘ I put my hands over my eyes, and 
I see the loveliest colors; and I say, col 
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EARLY PRINTING—HOW HE ASKED FOR A DERRICK 


ors, please come back until I go to sleep.” 
Then he began to sing: 
“ Dear colors, please come back, 
Until I go to sleep; 
I will never see you again, 
Until I eat a big ben 
Dear colors, 
come back; 
realy toc deat I'll never disturb you 
¥») again, 
well. Until daydawn brings 
the light. 
You darling 
colors gay, 
Make the prettiest 
ones you ever had.” 
Then fell 
asleep. 
To-night, when 
singing to him- 
self, ‘* Dies ist die 
Mutter lieb und 
: gut,” he sang it 
in German first, then in English; then 
he tried to say the words without the 
music, and succeeded with the German, 
but when he got to the third line of the 
English words he had to sing it to get it; 
then he repeated it until he felt sure of 
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it. In this way 


44. mo 3 he goes over his 
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day’s  acquire- 
ments while 
falling asleep— 
sings, talks, and 
counts to him- 
self—and occa- 
sionally tries to 


to answer 
Not 


ago, 


get me 
a question. 
many days 
when I supposed 
he was asleep, we 
heard him e¢all out, 
‘How much is 
twice thirty-four?” 
Itold him. He re- 
peated my answer, 
and soon fell 


HORDE, 


Nenseanaet 


asleep. I never knew 
what led up to the ques- 
tion, but he often asks 
disconnected questions 
like the above, after a 
period of quiet, during 
which his brain is ap- 
parently at work over 
something that puzzles 
him. He has taken a 
fancy lately to have 
me spell words that 
are new to him, with- 
out pronouncing them, 
in order that he may guess at them by 
the sound of the letters. 

To-night I gave him s-h-o-e, and told 
him oe was pronounced like oo in too, 
and to put the sound sh in front. He 
tried it several times before he got the 
word right, and was then very much 
pleased to find he could spell shoe. We 
then tried p-l-e-a-s-e in the same way, 
which at first he got as ‘“‘place.”” In this 
way he is learning how to spell many 
words while he plays, and he now reads 
a number of short, easy sentences. He 


OF 


A CHILD. 


has a fashion now of spelling all the 
words he knows how to spell 
telling us something, as, for 
‘M-a-m-m-a 
t-o d-i-n- 
n-e-r.”’ Thenshe 
spells ‘‘ come” 
for him, and he 
has one word 


when 
instance, 


come 


HIS PET BUTTERFLY 


more. Sometimes I take 

up a word like *‘ grew,” 

for instance, give him 
the sounds, and ask him for the word. 
He first called grew ‘‘ garew,” then tried 
it faster, and eventually was delighted to 
find it was a word of which he knew 
the meaning. This knowledge he gains 
very easily with play that he enjoys. 

To-night he asked me what °° 
spelled. I said it was no word; 
tried again, and said ‘‘a-p-r-n.” I said 
again it was no word, although I knew 
what he was trying to spell. Then he 
said, impatiently, *‘ Well, how do you 
spell apron?” Then I told him. 

He will take a word like old, or any 
simple word he knows, and beginning 
with the first letter of the alphabet, he 
will spell to himself and try to pronounce 
each combination, thus: a-o-l-d, b-o-1-d, 
c-o-l-d, d-o-l-d, e-o-l-d, f-o-l-d, ete., all the 
way through to z. He tells me this is 

how he is learning all 
by himself how to spell 
new words. He often 
does this before falling 
asleep, and asks me some 
such question as whether 
e-o-l-d makes a word. 
October 8, 1896.—To- 
day he asked, ‘‘ What is 
meant to die a painful 
death ?” I said, “A 


a-p-e-n ” 
then he 
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AN EFFORT AT THE HORIZON; ENGINES; A GUNBOAT; 
AND THE VARIOUS POSITIONS OF A RINGING BELL. 
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wagon running over and killing him 
would be a painful death.” He then 
said, ‘‘And if they dagged a sword in 
you?” 

He said to me to-day,when I told him 
that after being dressed he might play 
in the room in which I was trying to 
sleep, ‘‘ You tell God to keep me out 
of temptation” (alluding to the Lord's 
prayer), ‘‘ but if you dress me and let me 
play in there while you want to sleep, it 
will tempt me to talk to you.” 

October 12.—He said to-day, ‘‘ How 
would it feel if I had eyes in the back of 
my head?” I replied, ‘‘ I do not know.” 
Then he said, ‘‘ Well, suppose I cut a rat 
in two pieces, and then cut one of the 
pieces in two, would that piece feel it?” 
To this query I replied, ‘‘ No.” He won- 
dered why. I answered because it was 
separated from the head. Then he won- 
dered why again. I told him that there 
were nerves going to the brain (his 
‘** think,” as he calls it) telling when any- 
thing hurt. I told him also about the 
sensitiveness of the finger-tips. He ex- 
perimented, then said, ‘‘ Are there nerves 
in the nails, too?” 


I was not quite sure, 
but I said, ‘* Yes.” 


He looked at them, 


then said, ‘‘ How can one see through the 
nails and not see any nerves?” I 


was 
forced to divert him then, and I must 
study up physiology. 

When walking along the street to-day, 
he said to me, ‘‘I suppose if we had no 
nerves, and we shut our eyes, we wouldn't 
know we are walking.” 

October 17, 1896.—He evidently puzzles 
about two, too, and to. I just heard him 
saying to himself, as he is lying in bed 
trying to fall asleep, ‘‘I am going at two 
o'clock. Are you going to town? Yes, 
I am going, too,” accenting each one. 
Then he said, ‘‘ One, t-w-o” (spelling the 
words), ‘‘one t-o-o, and one t-o,” turned 
over, and began whistling a tune he heard 
a band play to-day. 

Some time afterwards he asked me 
what a hard g and soft g meant. I 
explained. Then he asked for a hard 
a b and e¢, and I explained that not all 
letters had hard sounds and soft sounds; 
then I said cake and cent for him, to show 
the difference in thec’s. Hesaid: ‘‘ How 
about knife? I should think n stood for 
knife.” I said,‘*‘No; it is k; but it is a 
silent letter.” He was satisfied with this, 
and asked next, ‘‘ What is whiney or fret- 
ty —letting your voice drop down like 





this?” giving an 

llustration of 
t. Then he fell 
asleep. 
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October 19.— 
[o-day he said, 
‘Isn't twice 
twenty, forty?” 
[ replied: ‘* Yes. 
How much is 
twice nineteen?” 
He said, ‘‘I 
don’t know un- 
less I go straight up.” 
do you do it?” 


having found out 
that the two table 
up to twelve was 
made by adding 
two each time; so 
he experimented up 
to forty and asked 
meas above. This 
is the way he has 
experimented and 
found out much 
that he knowsabout 
numbers. 


November 6,1896. 
—He said to-day, 
‘“What does at- 
mosphere mean ?” 
[ said, ‘‘The air 


around us.” 


OF A CHILD. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A NAVY. 


I asked, *‘ How 
He replied, *‘ Why, twice 
twelve is twenty-four, 2 x 13=26, 2x14= 
28,” and he went on until he reached 
twice nineteen is thirty-eight, evidently Laziness? Dead. 


Nearly dead. 


HIS EXPLANATION OF THE PARTS OF AN ENGINE, 


Then hesaid: ‘‘Doestheair kill. Delay ne 


mean atmosphere, or does atmosphere to be killed. 


mean air? 
a kind of sickness. 


of. Why do they call it 
‘esterics?? They might call 
it ‘ can’t stop it.’” 

I heard him say to-day 
to a little girl whose word 
he doubted, ‘‘ Honest and 
truthly?” 

November 24, 1896.—To- 
day he asked his mother 
whether the germs of 
whooping-cough got it 
themselves (meaning the 
cough by ‘‘it”). She said, 
‘‘No.” He said, ‘* Then 
how do they give it to 
us?” 

We have been reading a 
story in which the giants 


I thought atmosphere meant Proudfulness 
Oh, it’s esterics 
[hysterics] I meant—what I was thinking 
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that were killed 
were a num- 
ber of bad hab- 
iis and char- 
acteristics, and 
those who help- 
ed to kill them 
were the good 
fairies. The 
following ques- 
tions are mine, 
and the = an- 
swers his—and 


his understanding of his own nature is 
pretty accurate. 
Bad temper 


? Half dead. Carelessness? 
Selfishness? Half dead. 
Disobedience? Dead. 
Lies? Dead. Un- 
tidiness? Half dead. 
Exaggeration? Pret- 
ty nearly dead. 
Fear? Half dead. 
Love of praise? 
1-16 to kill. Boast- 
fulness? Dead. Con- 
cealment (which 
he called sneakful- 
ness)? 1-100 to kill: 
nearly dead. Bitter 
words? 1-1000 to 
kill. Hate? Quite 
dead. Anger? 1-10 
to kill. Cruelty ? 
Dead. I can’t? 
1-1,000,000,000 to 
ot? Pretty nearly dead: half 
Bashfulness? Nearly dead. 
(his own term)? Dead. 


He said, from memory, that the fairies 
to help you kill the giants were loveful- 


ness, courage, self-control, 
obedience, honesty, pa- 
tience, good temper, kind- 
ness, diligence, courtesy, 
gratitude, and _persever- 
ance, which he said meant 
‘try, try again.” 
October,1896.—The notes 
on page 134 show how he 
tried to learn to write. A 
vertical writing-chart was 
placed above his little ta- 
ble, and we saw that paper 
and pencils and his chair 
were always ready for 
him, should he want to try 
it. He wrote a letter to 
a favorite kindergartner 
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himself by re- : mothers didn’t do 
peating the al- ve this, the 
phabet as he ee au. couldn't 

looked for the m f é straight when 
letter he wanted. eal ;  ONdaet they. get older, 
Before six weeks ite niga Sele Ge but would be 
had passed he as, 2S Se crooked.” 

knew the whole ; April 24, 1897. 
chart from mem- —To-day he want 
ory, yet he never ed to know what 
received direct adding meant. | 
teaching from it, put down some 
nor did I tell him to join the letters to- numbers, as shown in the illustration on 
gether when making the words. He did page 135, and explained to him how to 
this from the beginning, for the chart carry 1 by placing a figure 1 over the 
he used was carefully prepared to meet next column to the left when he had 


over 
crooked, and you 
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grow 
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SPONTANEOUS WRITING FROM MEMORY. 


this need. One day I saw him slip a counted beyond 10, and put down the re- 
cover over some of the letters on the up- maining number underneath the column 
per row of the chart, by hanging an en- he had just added. He needed but one 





velope by its flap on telling, and the fig- 
the upper edge of the 234 468 ures underneath, 
chart. I asked him 24 234 with the 1’s, are his 
why he did it. He 468 addition. 234 subtraction. own. The final il- 
replied, ‘* I wanted it 234 lustration is his ow1 
so I can learn the let- 2 altogether. 

ters without seeing July 21,1897.—The 


hag 2) 468 multiplication. 
them—so,” illustrat- 





ing by first covering 
a and b and then 
writing the letters, 
then moving the en- 
velope along over ¢ 
and d, and so on. 
April 23, 1897.— 
He said to his me 


234 division. 


A LESSON AND ITS RESULT: KARLY ATTEMPTS AT 
SUBTRACTION, DIVISION, AND MULTIPLICATION. 


accompanying illus- 
tration shows one of 
his efforts to under- 
stand the principle 
underlying addition, 
subtraction, multi- 
plication, and divi- 
sion, after I had ex- 
plained to him with 
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the figures on 
page 134. 

He experiment- 
ed then for him- 
self for a long 
time, using his 
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ory, which, with 
his indicated self- 
RS 4, control, willmake 

all future work 
easy. He shows 
no sign of phys- 





own numbers,and 
using them cor- 
rectly, as indi- 
cated. 

In this way he 
is daily enlarging 
the boundaries of 
his knowledge ; 
and the more he 
acquires the great- 
er is his desire for study. The record 
shows that he is keen to observe, quick to 
comprehend, and has an excellent mem- 


A CENTURY OF CUBAN 


WRITTEN SPONTANEOUSLY FROM MEMORY AFTER 8IX 
WEEKS’ STUDY AND PRACTICE. 


ical strain; he is 
only a romping, 
hearty, obedient 
boy of seven, full 
of fun; and in- 
stead of taking 
his lessons as a 
task, he is always 
more eager to 
learn than his 
parents are willing to have him taught. 
His mind is thus rapidly expanding with- 
out endangering his physical equilibrium. 


DIPLOMACY—1795 to 1895. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


¢ \ HETHER ihe West Indies are 

naturally parts of the North 
American continent is a question of curi- 
ous speculation,” said Thomas Pownall 
in 1780; ‘‘the whole must in the course 
of events become parts of the great North 


American domain.” That a century and 
a fifth have passed without the fulfilment 
of this prophecy is a marvel in the his- 
tory of a changeful world; and it is the 
purpose of this article to show why Cuba, 
the most valuable of the West Indies, 
has so long lain within the boundary of 
the Spanish Empire. 

What Cuba has been and is, all the 
world knows—the first important land to 
be discovered by Europeans; with its 
neighbor, Porto Rico, the last remnant 

Vor. XCVII.—No. 577.—18° 


of a mighty Spanish empire in America. 
How Cuba has been governed and ex- 
ploited for four centuries is a matter of 
history; the colonial policy of Spain has 
from the beginning, and in all her colo- 
nies, aimed to throw the profits of colonial 
trade into the hands of home merchants. 
The rigor of the system has defeated its 
own ends, for it invited evasion; and cor- 
ruption of the colonial official has from 
time immemorial been a part of the for- 
eign merchant’s expense account. Yet 
from the first one colony has furnished 
enough taxes and customs to give a large 
revenue to the mother-country; that col- 
ony is Cuba. 

For this tropical island has the natu- 
ral elements of great wealth; its area of 
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43,000 square miles has a sea-coast of over 
2000 miles; it is accessible in nearly every 
part, and stands at the crossways of two 
international highways, from the United 
States to eastern South America, and from 
Europe to the Gulf of Mexico. Besides its 
staple crops of sugar and tobacco, it has 
valuable timber, fruit, and minerals, and 
its exports were in 1894 worth more than 
a hundred million dollars. Politically it 
is now the only West India island of con- 
sequence; and it has steadily increased in 
population and importance. 

As for the Spaniards in Cuba, they are 
not governors, but masters; they have 
held by military garrison, and they are 
a race not much disturbed by human 
suffering. They were worse slave-mas- 
ters even than Anglo-Saxons; they have 
for ages been accustomed to a vindic- 
tiveness in war which finds vent in the 
massacre of prisoners and the pillage of 
non-combatants. Their system of legal 
procedure, like that of all Latin nations, 
shocks the Anglo-Saxon by its harshness 
to the suspect and its cruelty to the con- 
victed. Colonial authorities have a des- 
potic power, and they cannot be effec- 
tively controlled from Spain. The Cu- 


bans are of the same race, but in all the 
Spanish colonies the native Spaniard has 


held himself, and is held by the home 
government, above the colonist whose 
father was a Spaniard. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the administration of Cuba 
has always been exasperating to neigh- 
boring peoples, and most of all to the 
United States. 

Political and race elements in Cuba 
have been much confused, owing to the 
negro population, and to a division of sen- 
timent among white Cubans. Up to 1878 
six classes might be distinguished in the 
population—Spaniards, white Cubans ad- 
herent to the Spaniards, white Cubans 
opposed to the administration, mulattoes 
(many of them owners of property), free 
blacks, and slaves. In 1895 there were 
but two distinct classes—a Spanish party 
of Spaniards and Cubans, and a Cuban 
party. Throughout the century, how- 
ever, others besides Spaniards and the 
Cubans have taken part in Cuban affairs. 
Professional Spanish-American revolu- 
tionists. such as Santa Anna and Lopez, 
have planned to rouse the sluggish Cu- 
bans; for many years there has been a 
class of Cubans who have naturalized in 
the United States and then returned to 
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Cuba to live; and a small but ardent 
elass of native Cubans, often Spanish sub- 
jects, has made the United States a base 
of revolutionary schemes. Finally, in 
all the Cuban troubles there have been 
plenty of Americans born who were eage 
to join in expeditions to Cuba, and thus 
in war on Spain. 

Diplomatically speaking,Cuba has been 
not a subject, but an object; it has no 
authority to negotiate or settle any for- 
eign question. Cuban diplomacy is only 
Spanish diplomacy at long range, for the 
Captains-General have great authority to 
disturb foreign residents and to take for 
eign property, but none to redress griev- 
ances or to make indemnities. Every 
disputed question is settled—or, rather, is 
put off—at Madrid, and impatient Anglo 
Saxons get weary of the Spanish Foreign 
Office, where everything is promised and 
nothing is done. 

One reason for habitual diplomatic de- 
lays is that Spain has been for a century 
a declining power, and takes refuge in 
procrastination. The Spaniards governed 
ill in 1795, but at least they governed 
widely; from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific, from Oregon to Cape Horn, 
from the boundary of Georgia to the 
Dutch in Surinam, from the La Plata 
southward — coasts, islands, and interior 
were Spanish. Yet that seeming empire 
was already shattered; and in the first 
third of the century the Spanish conti- 
nental empire crumbled away, till Spain 
remained an American power only in re- 
taining Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The Spanish nation was still warlike 
and tenacious; it lost its colonies not be- 
cause they were strong, but because the 
home country was decaying. In 1795 
Spain was swept into the maelstrom of 
the Napoleonic wars, and the French 
treated her in succession as an enemy, 
ally, dupe, dependent province, and de- 
spairing rebel. When in 1807 the King 
of Spain was put under lock and key by 
Napoleon, the Spanish colonies began to 
take charge of their own affairs, and 
they never for a moment acknowledged 
French domination. In 1814 they re- 
turned to a nominal allegiance to Spain ; 
but they had tasted the sweets of inde- 
pendence; they broke loose again, and by 
1823 Spain had nothing left on the con- 
tinent of America except an empty claim 
to sovereignty and the two castles of 
Callao and San Juan de Ulloa. 
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Since that time the hold of Spain on 
Cuba bas always been that of a harsh 
administration in a disaffected province. 
The Spanish principle has been that 
of ‘stick fast” —to grant nothing in 
privileges, reforms, territory, or humane 
treatment, except under pressure. If the 
Cubans wanted a better government the 
only method that they knew has been to 
revolt. Under these conditions Cuba 
would long since have ceased to be Span- 
ish had there not been a third element in 
the problem—the will and the diplomacy 
of the United States of America. 


Said John Quincey Adams in 1823: 
‘‘From a multitude of considerations 
Cuba has become an object of transcen- 
dent importance to the commercial and 
political interests of our Union. Its 
commanding position....the nature of 
its productions and of its wants, furnish- 
ing the supplies and needing the returns 
of a commerce immensely profitable and 
mutually beneficial, give it an importance’ 
in the sum of our national interests with 
which that of no other foreign territory 
can be compared, and little inferior to 
that which binds the different members 
of this Union together.” 

The commercial and military reasons 
upon which Adams dwelt have grown 
stronger in the last three-quarters of a 
century, for trade has advanced, and the 
enormous development of the Mississippi 
Valley and of the Gulf coast, and the 
likelihood of an Isthmian canal, give new 
strategic importance to the holder of Cuba. 
A strong national sympathy for the Cu- 
bans has also shown itself whenever, as 
in 1822-6, 1849-51, and 1868-78, the Cu- 
bans have seemed likely to throw off the 
Spanish rule. 

Another factor is the land-hunger of 
the people of the United States — their 
natural, hearty, and irrepressible desire 
to make a large country larger; their 
conviction that Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion must prevail over Latin civilization 
where they come in conflict. Since so 
much of our present territory has fallen 
from or been wrested from the hands of 
Spain or Spain’s successors, perhaps we 
feel that the reversion of Cuba is ours. 

With so many strong interests in Cuba, 
it was long ago predicted that the United 
States would seize it; but a study of the 
records of the century’s diplomacy shows 
that, on the contrary, conservative prin- 
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ciples have long ago got a lodgement 
in the national consciousness, and have 
held the nation back from interferénce. 
Toward Spain, for instance, the United 
States has been usually friendly; and we 
have understood that no third power could 
take Cuba if Spain were upheld there; 
but it has been a general belief that Span- 
ish rule would eventually break down by 
its own weight. Toward other powers 
the United States has always said ** hands 
off” whenever they showed an ineli- 
nation for Cuba. Toward the Cubans 
there has been the feeling that in any 
quarrel with Spain they must be in the 
right, but that they could not give assur- 
ance of a permanent,orderly government. 
In any commotion in Cuba the rights of 
Americans are to be vigorously proteet- 
ed, and no other nations have any right 
to take part in the controversy. As for 
annexation, as often as an opportunity 
to acquire Cuba has come, the nation has 
deliberately refused. 

It is the purpose of this article to show 
how these various principles have grown 
up during the hundred years from the 
first Spanish treaty in 1795 to the second 
Cuban rebellion of 1895. The century’s 
diplomacy may be conveniently divided 
as follows: (1) From 1795 to 1807 we de- 
sired friendship and commerce with all 
the Spanish dominions, including Cuba. 
(2) In 1807-9 we feared the annexation 
of the whole Spanish Empire to France. 
(3) In 1819-26 we feared the annexation 
of Cuba by England. (4) From 1826 to 
1845 we feared and probably prevented the 
independence of the Cubans. (5) From 
1848 to 1861 successive administrations 
feared both Spanish and Cuban mastery, 
and strove to annex the island. (6) In the 
insurrection of 1868-78 the first care of 
our government was the protection of its 
own citizens, and its second interest was 
the stopping of a devastating civil war; 
though annexation seemed possible, it 
was put aside. (7) From 1878 to 1895 the 
United States strove to extend its com- 
merce with Cuba and to protect investors, 
without questioning Spain’s control. 

No one can study Cuban diplomacy 
without coming to strong convictions; 
but it is not the purpose of this article to 
applaud, to defend, or to criticise, our na- 
tional policy. It is the historian’s duty 
to relate facts in their logical connection ; 
the reader’s privilege to make deductions 
for himself; the statesman’s difficult task 
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to apply the lessons of the past to present 
problems. 


In the negotiations for the treaty of 
1795, Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
put on record a principle which, with few 
exceptions, has ever since been observed. 
He declared that ‘‘we should have no- 
thing to do with conquest,” and that 
‘*we had with sincere and particular dis- 
position courted and cultivated the friend- 
ship of Spain.” The treaty was obtained, 
but friendship was severely strained by 
Spanish captures of American merchant- 
men, and by American claims to West 
Florida; not till 1821 was the danger of 
war finally relieved by the cession of the 
Floridas. From that time, notwithstand- 
ing the contrast in the habits and aims of 
the two nations, there has been but one 
serious cause of controversy with Spain 
—Cuba; and for many years the United 
States avoided an issue on that question 
by standing virtually as the guarantor 
of the Spanish dominion of the island 
against foreign powers, and even against 
the Cubans. 

For instance, Clay, in 1825, gave for- 
mal notice ‘‘that the United States, for 
themselves, desired no change in the 
political condition of Cuba.” President 
Van Buren, in 1840, assured Spain that 
*‘in case of any attempt, from whatever 
quarter, to wrest from her this portion of 
her territory, she may securely depend 
upon the military and naval resources of 
the United States to aid in preserving or 
recovering it.” Secretary Fish, in 1871, 
was justified in saying that ‘‘ the United 
States have no other right to interpose 
than that growing out of the friendly 
relations which have always existed be- 
tween them and Spain, and the good faith 
with which they have observed their du- 
ties and obligations.” 


The subversion of the Spanish mon- 
archy by Napoleon in 1807, for the first 
time revealed to American statesmen their 
responsibility for Cuba. President Jef- 
ferson was a man of peace; Secretary- 
of-State Madison thought well of human 
nature; Secretary-of-the-Treasury Gallatin 
was a hard-headed man, not frightened by 
bugaboos; but the three men united in the 
belief that France meant also to take Cuba. 
Hence, Jefferson, August 16, 1807, made 
the earliest recorded suggestion of annex- 
ation to the United States: ‘‘ Probably 
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Cuba would add itself to our confedera- 
tion, in case of a war with Spain.” In 
1809 he prophesied the annexation of 
Cuba and Canada; ‘‘and we should have 
such an empire for Liberty as she has ney 
er surveyed since the creation; and I am 
persuaded that no constitution was ever 
before as well calculated as ours for ex 
tensive empire and self-government.” 
But he qualified his empire by two limi- 
tations: ** I would immediately erect a col- 
umn on the southernmost limit of Cuba, 
and inscribe on it ne plus ultra as to us 
in that direction;”’ and: ‘‘ Cuba can be 
defended by us without a navy, and this 
develops a principle which ought to limit 
our views. Nothing should ever be ac- 
cepted which would require a navy to de- 
fend it.” 

Another real danger was that England 
should wrest away some of the Spanish 
colonies; and in 1806 a British force, 
afterwards disavowed, captured Buenos 
Ayres. Gallatin feared ‘* British ascen- 
dency” in Cuba; and Madison, in 1811, 
thought that ‘‘ England will play some 
game with Cuba if the United States take 
possession of East Florida.” The danger 
was averted when England became tlie 
ally of Spain in 1809; Wellington’s troops 
virtually helped tosave Cuba from France. 

Twice since that time the French have 
shown unwelcome interest in Cuba. In 
1823 they were checked by Clay's decla- 
ration that ‘‘the United States could not 
see with indifference these islands passing 
from Spain to any other power.” The 
last interference of France in American 
affairs was the subjugation of Mexico, 
in 1861-6; and a threat of war from the 
American government caused France def- 
initely and permanently to withdraw from 
any claim or hopes of American posses- 
sions on the mainland or in Cuba. 


Meanwhile new dangers arose in three 
quarters at once. As the only remaining 
stronghold of Spanish power, Cuba be- 
came the military objective of Mexico 
and Colombia in their war with Spain; 
at the same time there was a rising 
in Porto Rico and much uneasiness in 
Cuba, where several attempts were made 
to raise a revolt; and there were hints 
that aid was to come from sympathizers 
in the United States. To crown all, from 
1819 to 1823 rumors abounded that Eng- 
land was treating with Spain for Cuba. 
As the London Courier said, in 1825, 
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“Cuba is the Turkey of transatlantic 
politics, tottering to its fall, and kept 
from falling only by the struggles of 
those who contend for the right of catch- 
ing her in her descent.” 

In the critical years of 1822-3 every 
policy was considered which has been 
suggested in the seventy-five years since: 
encouraging Cuban insurrection, filibus- 
tering, warning other American powers, 
warning European powers, good advice 
to Spain, joint guaranty, purchase, and 
forced annexation. 

In the midst of this rumor and excite- 
ment there appeared in Washington, in 
1822, one Sanchez, purporting to be a 
secret agent of an organization of Cubans 
who were ready to declare the island in- 
dependent of Spain if Monroe would ad- 
mit it as a State into the Union. This 
extraordinary overture was gravely dis- 
cussed by the cabinet, and Monroe gave 
the man two letters—one refusing to take 
any step hostile to Spain, the other ask- 
ing for more information. Sanchez there- 
upon disappears, and with him the first 
distinct scheme of annexation through 
independence. 

We find the policy of the government 
summed up in an elaborate despatch by 
John Quiney Adams, Secretary of State, 
April 28, 1823: ‘‘ In looking forward to the 
probable course of events for the short 
period of half a century, it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conviction that the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal re- 
public will be indispensable to the con- 
tinuance and the integrity of the Union 
itself....The question both of our right 
and of our power to prevent... . the trans- 
fer of Cuba to Great Britain, if necessary 
by force, already obtrudes itself upon our 
councils.” 

Just at this time sprang up an idea 
—later of much importance—that Cuba 
could be made safe by a mutual disclaim- 
er by England and the United States. 
President Monroe was pleased with the 
idea; Adams inclined to it; Gallatin, as 
minister to England, thought it the solu- 
tion; but no joint declaration was made, 
and the United States escaped an ‘‘en- 
tangling alliance.” 

Nevertheless, it was thought expedient 
from time to time to renew a warning. 
Thus in 1840 President Van Buren warn- 
ed Spain that the United States would 
‘‘ prevent at all hazards military occupa- 
tion by England.” Again, in 1843, Web- 
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ster brought forward the argument that 
we might annex Cuba if necessary to 
prevent English annexation. At various 
times from 1845 to 1861 there were rumors 
of British designs in Cuba; but there 
was never serious danger from that quar- 
ter after 1823; for it was evident that for 
any European nation to take Cuba, with 
or without the consent of Spain, meant 
war with the United States. 


The year 1823 is the dividing-line in 
Cuban diplomacy. Up to that time in- 
dependence and even annexation seemed 
probable; after that time both were for 
twenty years discouraged by the Ameri- 
can government. When Adams became 
President in 1825, he allowed the sugges- 
tion to the Spanish government that Cuba 
be deposited with the United States as a 
pledge for ‘‘a loan”; but this first at- 
tempt to buy Cuba had no success. Al- 
ready a new force had begun to hold the 
nation back, alike from schemes of annex- 
ation and of Cuban independence. That 
force was slavery, and it affected even 
such Northern men as Adams, Van Buren, 
and Webster. 

The first evidence is an appeal to Rus- 
sia in 1825 to move Spain to recognize 
the independence of Mexico and Colom- 
bia, so as to stop the war, and avert their 
project for invading Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The real trouble was that the new Latin 
American States, as James Buchanan put 
it, ‘‘always marched under the standard 
of universal emancipation,” and might 
free the Cuban slaves. The demand of 
the slaveholders was more distinctly 
stated in 1826 by John M. Berrien, of 
Georgia: ‘“‘If our interests and safety 
shall require us to say to these new 
republics, ‘Cuba and Porto Rico must 
remain as they are,’ we are free to say 
it, and, by the blessing of God and the 
strength of our arms, to enforce the 
declaration.” 

The protest of the United States was 
effectual. Mexico and Colombia forbore 
to attack their enemy Spain in her most 
vulnerable spot, and thus was lost the 
best opportunity of the century for get- 
ting Cuba out of the hands of Spain with- 
out any interference by the United States. 
The policy was continued for many years. 
Van Buren, in 1829, said it was ‘‘ the in- 
terest of the Southern section of the Union 
that no attempt should be made in that 
island to throw off the yoke of Spanish 
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dependence”; and Webster, in 1843, feared 
that Cuban emancipation would “strike 
a death-blow at the existence of slavery 
in the United States.” 

The indifference of the United States 
to the acquisition of Cuba was, however, 
not wholly due to slavery. Van Buren 
praised ‘‘the wisdom which induced the 
Spanish government” to open Cuban 
ports to general commerce. As for new 
territory, the annexationists were direct- 
ing all their energies to Texas, where 
slavery was in no danger; and beneath 
all sectional interests there lay a national 
unwillingness to get involved in Cuba. 


In the history of the United States the 
policy of annexation has always grown 
by what it feeds on. After Louisiana 
came Oregon and the Floridas; after 
Texas came New Mexico and California; 
and before their status was settled in 
1850, schemes had sprung up for annex- 
ing Yucatan, Hawaii, Central America, 
the Lobos Islands, and Cuba. By this 


time the country could choose any one 
of the three methods sanctioned by expe- 
rience: it might buy Cuba as Louisiana 
had been bought; it might assist Cuban 
independence as a preliminary to later 
incorporation, as in Texas; or it might 


adopt the Roman method of seizing the 
coveted land as it had seized California. 
Each of these three methods was tried in 
turn, and each was unsuccessful. 

The apostle of annexation from 1848 to 
1861 was James Buchanan, Secretary of 
State, later minister to England, later still 
President. In 1848 he revived the plan 
of purchasing Cuba by offering $100,000, - 
000 for the island. Undeterred by an of- 
fended refusal, President Pierce, in 1853, 
desired to have a few millions put at his 
disposal; but the Spanish Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs declared that ‘to part 
with Cuba would be to part with na- 
tional honor.” Plans of purchase now 
languished, till Buchanan became Presi- 
dent; his request for thirty millions ‘‘to 
acquire Cuba by honorable negotiation ” 
could not stand against the insight of men 
like Ben Wade, who said that annexation 
at that time was a question of “giving 
niggers to the niggerless.” Since 1861 
there has been no official offer for Cuba. 

Side by side with these schemes of pur- 
chase went the idea of annexation through 
Cuban independence. Presidents Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, and Pierce, for various 
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reasons, frowned on the expeditions or- 
ganized in the United States from 1849 
to 1854 to descend on Cuba; and the 
Cubans did not co-operate. Neverthe- 
less, about two hundred Americans joined 
General Lopez in a landing in Cuba in 
August, 1851; he was defeated, and many 
of the surviving Americans were shot in 
cold blood after surrender. Though they 
had taken their lives in their own hands, 
they were prisoners of war, and the ex- 
ecution was a barbarity. Hence rioters 
attacked the house of the Spanish consul 
in New Orleans and tore a Spanish flag 
into fragments ; eventually the United 
States made an indemnity to the consul, 
and the storm passed by. 

Failing purchase or insurrection, an- 
nexation by force seemed the only possi- 
ble method. To head off such a scheme 
England and France, in 1851, proposed 
that the United States should join in a 
tripartite declaration against exclusive 
control of Cuba by any of the three. 
Secretary Everett, in 1852, replied by as- 
serting in round terms the truth that the 
United States had an interest in Cuba in 
comparably greater than that of any oth- 
er power, and that, ‘‘ under certain con- 
tingencies, it might be essential to our 
safety’; though the President ‘‘ would 
consider its acquisition by force (except 
in a just war with Spain) as a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age.” From 
Everett's despatch to 1895, Spain and the 
United States were left to settle their 
affairs face to face, with no aid from a 
European conclave. 

When Pierce appointed so fiery an an- 
nexationist as Pierre Soulé minister to 
Spain in 1853 it did not seem likely that 
any reasonable offer of ‘* just war” would 
be declined. The occasion came Febru- 
ary 28, 1854, by the seizure, on a techni- 
cality, of the cargo of the steamer Black 
Warrior, in Havana. Soulé blew the 
coals in Spain, and demanded indemnity 
within forty-eight hours by the Spanish 
secretary's clock. Calderon sternly re- 
plied that ‘‘ he was not accustomed to the 
harsh and imperious manner. in which 
this matter has been expressed.” 

In this crisis the decisive influence was 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by which the 
President had already raised up a power- 
ful and implacable opposition. He could 
not take a second aggressive step for sla- 
very, and the reparation offered by Spain 
for the Black Warrior affair was accept- 
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ed. One is tempted to wish that Pierce 
had defied the moral sentiment of the 
country consistently, and by unrequited 
annexation had spared us forty years of 
Cuban diplomacy. When the pirate Me- 
nas whispered to Pompey, 

“These three world-sharers, these competitors, 

Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable, 

And when we are put off, fall to their throats. 

All there is thine,” 

the conqueror could but reply, 

“Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoken on’t. In me, ’tis villany.” 
Hardly had peace been assured, when 

it was endangered by the Ostend Mani- 
festo, framed by Buchanan, Mason, and 
Soulé, the baldest and blackest plea that 
was ever made for the forcible annexa- 
tion of Cuba: ‘‘If Cuba in the posses- 
sion of Spain seriously endangers our 
internal peace and the existence of our 
‘cherished Union, then by every law, hu- 
man and divine, we shall be justified in 
wresting it from Spain.” In essence the 
argument was nothing” other than that 
Cuba must be annexed, in order to keep 
slavery alive in the United States. The 
rise of the controversy over secession, for 
the time being, left the Cuban question 
behind, a dead issue. 


After the civil war attention was re- 
called to Cuba by several changes of cir- 
cumstances. First, we had strenuously 
protested against the recognition of in- 
surgent communities. Secondly, Secre- 
tary Seward attempted to inaugurate a 
new era of annexations; he got Alaska, 
and treated for St. Thomas and San Do- 
mingo, and we were thus confronted with 
a new West Indian policy. Thirdly, 
the extortions and aggressions of Span- 
ish administration in Cuba were felt with 
more irritation every year. For instance, 
Spain claimed that the boundary of Cuba 
extended six miles out to sea instead of 
three miles; American negro seamen were 
not allowed ashore; men-of-war off Cu- 
ban ports were not to send in their boats; 
Americans were impressed, taxed, their 
property embargoed or confiscated in vi- 
olation of the treaty of 1795. That the 
American citizens thus maltreated bore 
such names as Don Ramon Rivas y La- 
mar made no difference te the American 
government, which protected all natural- 
ized citizens, however unpalatable they 
might be to the Cuban authorities. At 
the same time, the United States had now 
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become the advocate of freedom, and put 
a great pressure on Spain to emancipate 
the Cuban slaves. 

The greatest change of all was the 
breaking out in 1868 of the first genuine 
spontaneous movement for Cuban inde- 
pendence. It was a favorable moment, 
for between September, 1868, and Jan- 
uary, 1875, Spain passed through a Bour- 
bon monarchy, a provisional government, 
an elective king, a republic, and the res- 
toration of the Bourbon house. Under 
each of these régimes Cuba was impar- 
tially misgoverned. The Cubans had no 
port, had no regular combined army, and 
throve on guerilla operations. It was a 
dreadful warfare; and as has always hap- 
pened in struggles between Spain and her 
colonists, it led to ferocity. Shooting 
prisoners and students, interruption of 
commerce, arbitrary government in Ha- 
vana, destruction of property, and waste 
of human life—these were the incidents 
of the civil war in Cuba; yet the United 
States carefully held aloof from aid to the 
insurgents. 

A crisis came in November, 1873. The 
steamer Virginius, registered as an Amer- 
ican ship in the port of New York, was 
captured at sea by a Spanish vessel-of- 
war, carried into a Cuban port, and there 
about fifty of her officers and crew were 
summarily shot. A double grievance was 
thus created: the seizure of an American 
vessel on the high seas and the killing 
of American citizens without civil trial. 
Spain could not govern her governors, 
for orders telegraphed from Spain had no 
effect; and the turn of President Grant's 
hand would have brought on war. The 
Spaniards, however, made out against the 
Virginius a clear case of fraud in getting 
her American register; and the President, 
a man whose courage was not to be ques- 
tioned, accepted the surrender of the ves- 
sel, and an indemnity to the families of 
the murdered Americans; and thus he 
avoided the kindred issues of war and of 
annexation. 

Meantime the Cuban _ insurrection 
dragged along, with a new crop of con- 
fiscations and exactions and forced loans, 
at the expense of American citizens. 
Claims for such grievances were adjusted 
under a convention of February, 1871; 
but in March, 1877, the Spanish govern- 
ment was still pleading to distribute the 
payment over a series of years. Presi- 
dent Grant had in vain offered his media- 
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tion “ for the purpose of effecting by ne- 
gotiation the peaceful separation of Cuba 
from Spain.” Secretary Fish declared 
that ‘‘ the ultimate issue of events in Cuba 
will be its independence.” As the loss 
and misery of the war still continued, in 
December, 1875, President Grant intimated 
that ‘‘ other nations will be compelled to 
assume the responsibility which devolves 
upon them, and to seriously consider the 
only remaining measures possible, media- 
tion and intervention.” 

The word ‘‘ intervention,” in this sense 
of a joint protest, had hardly been heard 
since 1827; but the hint was sufficient 
to lead Spain to make concessions, which 
the Cubans accepted in 1877. President 
Grant’s plan of foreign intervention was 
not invoked, and seems a serious depart- 
ure from the century's policy that in Cuban 
diplomacy there are no other parties than 
Spain, the Cubans, and the United States. 


Apparently a new period had come for 
Cuba; speedily relieved of slavery, trade 
less shackled, a good government prom- 
ised, what was there to check its prosper- 
ity or to revive the difficulties with the 
United States? It was soon found that 


things fell back into their old rut; the 
Captain-General was still practically ab- 


solute; the island was saddled with the 
debt created to hold it in subjection; it 
was still exploited for the benefit of Spain, 
and the same wearisome impediments were 
laid on foreign traders. For example, 
in 1880 several vessels were fired upon 
by Spanish gunboats outside the juris- 
diction of Cuba; in 1881 an American 
cattle-steamer, subject to a tax of $14 90, 
was taxed $387 40 because she had some 
lumber on board. In 1882 began a long- 
drawn-out correspondence on overcharges 
and illegal exactions by Spanish consuls 
over vexatious fines for small clerical er- 
rors, and over annoying passport regula- 
tions. The most serious trouble arose out 
of the refusal of the Spanish authorities 
to return estates confiscated during the 
war to American citizens of Cuban birth. 

Meanwhile trade between the United 
States and Cuba was advancing by leaps 
and bounds. In 1850 the sum of the Cuban 
trade into and out of the United States 
was $20,000,000; in 1880, $76,000,000 ; 
in 1894, $105,000,000. American capital 
became engaged in sugar and other in- 
dustries. The two countries tried to put 
their tariffs on a better footing by the 
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convention of 1884, for the mutual aban- 
donment of discriminating duties; in 1893 
Spain accepted reciprocity under the tariff 
of 1890; but the Cuban authorities evaded 
the privileges thus conferred,on theground 
that they were governed by a special Span- 
ish translation from the English version 
of the treaty, and not by the original 
Spanish version ; and it was three years be- 
fore the home government could straighit- 
en out this petty snarl. 

In 1884-5 came some filibustering ex- 
peditions; the United States exerted it- 
self to stop them, and there was no Cuban 
insurrection. On the whole, the years 
from 1879 to 1894 were freer from diplo- 
matic controversy than any like period 
since 1845. Meanwhile the Cubans in the 
United States had accumulated a revolu- 
tion fund of a million dollars. 


Looking back over the century, we see 
how often Cuba has been a source of 
irritation, anxiety, and danger. Military, 
commercial, economic, ethical, and polit- 
ical reasons have combined to compel the 
United States to concern itself with the 
neighboring island. Nevertheless, from 
1795 to 1895 there were but two cases of 
direct interference with the destinies of 
Cuba—by President John Quincy Ad- 
ams in 1826, and by President Grant in 
1875. We saw the Spanish Empire break 
up without stirring for Cuba; we saw 
filibusters in 1849-51, in 1854, in 1868-78, 
in 1884-5, and the administration never 
gave them aid or comfort; in 1854 and 
1873 there came excuses for war, and they 
were not claimed. Among the advocates 
of the annexation of Cuba have been 
Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, John Quin- 
cy Adams, Jackson, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
and Buchanan, and it was not annexed. 

Reviewing the whole period, it seems 
an historical truth that—so far from the 
Cuban policy of the United States hav- 
ing been one of aggression—few nations 
have shown more good temper toward a 
troublesome neighbor, more patience with 
diplomatic delays, or more self-restraint 
over a coveted possession. Even slavery, 
though it could prevent, could not procure, 
annexation. _The Cuban controversy has 
not been sought by the United States: it 
arises out of the geographical and politi- 
cal conditions of America. As the French 
orator said in 1793: ‘‘ I do not accuse the 
King; Ido not accuse the nation; Ido not 
accuse the people; I accuse the situation.” 
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‘NHE took her lovers as a reproach. 
i) They made her feel limited. There 
was a certain magnificence in their con- 
tempt for risks and consequences. And 
they reached heights of knowledge and 
of delight beyond her experience. Be- 
cause they gave everything, and she no- 
thing, she had a sense of obligation, and 
a pitiful impulse to lessen the hurt of 
disappointment. The compunction would 
not shake off. 

Of course she realized that time and 
another face were sure consolers for nine 
out of ten of her inconsolables. That 
discovery had been a shock. Love, in 
her dreams, was sure and select. The 
saddest thing she had learned of love 
was that one could love again. Robbing 
love of its oneness robbed it of its majes- 
ty, and made her hope of an affinity mere 
schoolgirl sentimentalism. 

She did not appreciate that to most 
voung folks there comes a restless, unset- 
tled period, when marriage charms be- 
cause it is novel and unknown; when 
love is the necessity, rather than the in- 
dividual beloved; so that the feeling pro- 
duces the object, instead of the object the 
feeling. She was herself at this age of 
conjecture. 

Almost unconsciously she considered 
and analyzed all her suitors, and some 
who were not. Her lovers disproved 
themselves in a dozen ways. And always 
in the first heat of rejection it seemed that 
their self-love was hurt more than their 
love. She had an Irish bull to the effect 
that it was not safe to marry a man un- 
til you had refused to marry him. 

All this kept her from accepting what 
the gossips considered ‘‘ splendid chances,” 
though other girls thought the men she 
found wanting, strong and manly and 
lovable and generous. 


‘*I confess,” said the man, gravely, 


‘‘this is not the answer I expected. You 
let me go on—” 

“Yes, I know,” she admitted. ‘‘I tem- 
porized, partly because I hated so to hurt 
you—” 

‘*That is cruel kindness,” he told her, 
gently. 

She looked at him contritely. A little 
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pause. There had seemed so much to 
say, but now neither could find words. 

At last he rose. ‘* Well?” he said. 

The girl did not move nor look at him. 

‘‘Ts there anything else you wished to 
say?’ he questioned. 

‘“Yes—I hardly know how—” 
hesitated. 

He sat down, and the constraint grew. 
Then suddenly she looked up with a 
nervous laugh. ‘‘ You always sit and 
watch me with a sort of reverential regard, 
while I talk platitudes, as if you dreaded 
losing a word. Isuppose it is in the vain 
hope I will some day say something.” 

The man smiled deprecatingly. 

‘*And so,” she hurried on, ‘‘I have 
talked of myself till you know me better 
than I know you. That is the reason I 
have kept you waiting so long—hoping I 
would get acquainted. I was not sure 
you were not my knight, and, somehow, 
I had a strong feeling you were, if only 
I could find it out. I never felt so of any 
one else. They were all discouragingly 
impossible. But you have been so inter- 
ested in me you have forgotten to let me 
get at you.” She stopped for a moment, 
frowning at the carpet. 

‘*Tam nota girl of enthusiasms. In- 
deed, I never loved any one in my life. 
Yet my aunties call me affectionate. It 
isn’t that I am a hypocrite, only that I 
want to please, to do what people expect; 
and, the same old story, I hate to hurt 
any one. So, in the end, they call me 
fickle, or a flirt. And then I felt that 
perhaps if I kept exercising my feelings, 
some day I might care for some one. 
That sounds funny, of course, but simply 
being loved doesn’t satisfy me. I have 
had that all my life. I want to do my 
share—only—my hero does not come. 

‘*No, I have no diagram of him. But 
I thought I would know him at sight. I 
suppose I have been expecting him to 
burst upon me with musie and white 
light. Now you see what I meant about 
you. I felt as if you must be he, if you 
would just—produce your halo!” 

She talked in a rapid, fragmentary way, 
though easily enough, so far. But when 
she went on again it was more slowly, 
and without looking at him. 


She 
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‘*Well—I have been thinking a great 
deal about it; and I thought—if we saw 
ach other every day, and had—common 
interests—the flash must come some time 
—at least, I am willing to—take the risk 
—if you are!” 

And she faced him suddenly, shyly. 

He was leaning toward her, his eyes 
luminous. He put his hand over hers on 
the chair arm. And the girl held her 
breath. It was only fora moment. Then 
he got up abruptly, and stood at the win- 
dow, his back to her. 

‘*No!” in a new tone, hard and low. 
‘*That won’t do. If you have not found 
in me what you want, after all this time, 
you never will. You are imagining pos- 
sibilities not in me. Suppose you were 
tied to me and found it out!” 

‘*T said I would risk it,” she repeated. 
‘*T never trusted any oneasI do you. I 
know that isn’t love,” and her brow was 
troubled,‘‘ but it may lead to it. Even if 
it fails, with you I should be secure and 
content.” 

‘* Dear,” he said, ‘‘ you forget that you 
said you must do your share of the caring. 
For a woman especially, a loveless mar- 
riage perverts all that is finest and sweet- 
est in her nature. A love that you must 


accept, and cannot return nor satisfy, is 


gall and wormwood. 
embittering your life.” 

‘*T thought,” she said, rather coldly— 
**T thought I was so necessary to your 
happiness.” 

He gave a little wordless note of ap- 
peal. 

‘* Well, they all protest that,” she went 
on,‘‘ but somehow I felt that you really 
would not forget so easily. The next 
best thing to satisfying your own life, is 
to fulfil another’s. It might be best of 
all, under some circumstances. You are 
strong, with a work in the world. Let 
me be your influence!” 

The surprise and reproach of his look 
embarrassed her. She mistook its mean- 
ing. 

‘*T need not fail you,” she protested. 
“You don’t know,” with forced light- 
ness, ‘‘ how really good-natured and obli- 
ging Iam!” 

‘* Don’t! don’t!” interrupted the man, 
with acute pain in his voice. ‘‘ Indeed I 
would never have asked you to marry me 
if I had not thought I could make you 
happy. If my wife was wretched, could 
I be content? Besides, I love you better 


I won’t have you 
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than myself—and that is not a mere for- 
mula! You must consider nothing but 
your own feeling in this matter.” 

‘**It seemed to me’”—there was som 
thing plaintive in her tone—‘‘ that if you 
thought of my happiness, and I of yours, 
things would surely be all right.” 

Again there was that glow in his eyes 
** Dear, how have you learned things lik: 
that, if you missed the inspiration of it 
all?” 

She only shook her head. There was 
silence again. Neither was conscious o! 
the reversal of their usual positions. 

She seemed going over it all in her 
mind once more. At last she sighed 
‘*You don’t know how I have tried to 
make things go your way for both our 
sakes. There are so many reasons fo: 
our marrying—” 

The man got up like a caged thing 
‘* Don’t say any more! you only make it 
harder for me to go, and more impossible 
for me to stay!” 

As she watched him inquiringly th« 
trouble in her face changed to wonder 
**You always say what I never think to 
expect,” she said, in a baffled way, ‘‘ and 
yet”— with a sudden warming of her 
look—‘‘ what you do say is always finer 
than I expected. Oh, it is all wrong! 
How have we missed each other?” 

She gave him her hand, and they stood 
face to face, until her eyes filled and fel! 
before the gray sorrow of his look, 

‘**Good-by, little girl,” he said. ‘‘ You 
have given me the sweetest and bitterest 
experience of my life. And, because | 
know what it means, I cannot help you 
to miss it. If you are sure”—suddenly 
catching at a last straw—‘‘ sure you do 
not love me?” 

She shook her head sadly, though not 
decisively. But he saw only sympathy, 
and went on more steadily: 

‘‘Don’t reproach yourself. It isn't 
your fault. And it never harms a man, 
however much it may hurt, to love a good 
woman, even in vain. In time the sharp 
sting will go, of course, but I sha’n’t for 
get you, nor the beautiful things you 
have meant to me. Besides making me 
love you, you have taught me a new 
standard of values, and given a finer sig- 
nificance to my every-day work. And I 
want to thank you.” He spoke very 
simply. 

The girl listened, a change dawning in 
her face. ‘‘ Oh,” she cried, quickly, ** do 
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you mean all these things? Why haven't 
you talked before as you have to-night?” 
And she added, softly, ‘‘I should have 
loved you long ago!” 

Her face flashed up at him with a new 
radiance. ‘‘ Please—please Then she 
stopped, with a little choke. ‘‘ Oh, it was 
so easy to say a few minutes ago, and 
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now—” She flushed and put out her 
hands, looking away from him. ‘“‘ Please 
marry me soon, before I find out you are 
like the others—if you are.” 

‘* Why, what is it, dear?” 

‘*T have just discovered you—my 
knight!” she said. And in her eyes was 
the light that had shone for him in dreams. 


IN CHINA. 


BY CATHAY. 


 REAT as are the interests immediate- 

J ly involved, the gravity which the 
Far-Eastern question has so rapidly as- 
sumed in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century can only be adequately 
appreciated in its bearings on those mo- 
mentous issues towards which the press- 
ure of modern civilization is driving the 
human race with irresistible force and 
daily increasing velocity. It is a favorite 
commonplace to say that the world is 
growing very small, but few people, per- 
haps, realize the deadly earnest which 
underlies that commonplace. For it is 


within the limits of this small world of 
ours that the nations of the earth must 
live and move and have their being; and 


in the same proportion as with the grow- 
ing requirements of modern civilization 
each nation needs more elbow-room for 
itself, the area within which it can hope 
to find that elbow-room is being daily 
and steadily exhausted. The population 
of the civilized portions of the earth has 
increased by leaps and bounds—that of 
the British Isles, for instance, from 16 to 
40 millions during the course of the pres- 
ent century, that of the states which now 
form the German Empire from 24 to 50 
millions, that of the United States from 
6 to 70 millions—the average duration of 
life has increased, and the progress of sci- 
ence and the more humane tendency of 
legislation combine to preserve many lives 
which from the purely economic point of 
view are rather a burden than a benefit to 
the community. At the same time the 
living wage, the standard of comfort, the 
demands of luxury, the proportion of 
unproductive to productive expenditure, 
have risen no less rapidly in every class 
of society. To satisfy these growing needs 
every civilized nation has been driven to 
work at a pressure unknown to former 


generations. Industrial activity and com- 
mercial enterprise have assumed gigantic 
developments. The marvellous discov- 
eries of science have enabled the civilized 
world to multiply and intensify its pow- 
ers of production to an almost unlimited 
extent. But to produce is one thing, and 
to dispose of what is produced is another. 
The powers of production of the civilized 
world have outstripped its powers of con- 
sumption, and congestion is only averted 
by the continuous opening up of new 
markets and new fields of enterprise in 
those portions of the earth where the re- 
sources of nature and the energies of man 
still lie dormant. Industry, in the wid- 
est sense of the term, is to-day the breath 
of the social organism throughout the 
civilized world, and the cry for more 
trade—more markets—is as imperative as 
the cry of the human organism for more 
air when threatened with suffocation. 

In this tremendous competition the 
Anglo-Saxon race has, by a singular 
combination of energy and foresight and 
good fortune, secured a splendid start. 
Great Britain has built up for herself a 
world-wide colonial empire; the United 
States, stretching from ocean to ocean 
across one of the most favored regions of 
the earth, overshadows a whole continent. 
It is not, after all, unnatural that other 
nations, having lagged behind in the 
race, should resent the start we have ob- 
tained, and that when the moment seems 
to have arrived for finally opening up the 
greatest and richest field which the world 
still holds in reserve, they should be in- 
clined to cry to us: ‘‘ Hands off! You 
have already more than your fair share. 
It is our turn now to help ourselves, and 
to redress the balance in our favor.” 
The growing jealousy with which both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are 
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regarded by the leading powers of the 
European Continent is, at any rate, a fact 
which has to be reckoned with, and no- 
where more than in the Far East, where 
both Great Britain and the United States 
have such vast interests at stake. If it 
was Great Britain who more than fifty 
years ago first made a breach in the great 
wall of Chinese self -isolation, America 
can claim to have played the leading 
part in rendering Japan amenable to 
the influences of Western civilization. 
Shanghai, the greatest emporium of for- 
eign trade in the Far East, bears witness 
to the shrewdness and enterprise of the 
English and American pioneers who laid 
the foundations of ‘‘the model settle- 
ment.” If the volume of American trade 
with China and Japan does not bear com- 
parison with that of the: British Empire, 
it is greater than that of any other Eu- 
ropean country, and it is unquestionably 
capable of immense development in the 
future. For the day can no longer be 


far distant when the piercing of the Isth- 
mus will. bring the eastern seaboard of 
the States into scarcely less close touch 
with the Far East than the western sea- 
board, which looks straight across the 
Pacific to the shores of China and Japan. 
The shrewdness upon which Americans 


deservedly pride themselves would there- 
fore have been singularly at fault had 
they not recognized that the battle which 
Great Britain is waging for the preserva- 
tion of China as a great tradal area open 
to the whole world is one that concerns 
them almost as nearly as ourselves. 

Nor must one underrate the odds 
against which Britain has to contend. 
France, thoroughly awakened at last to 
the value of the colonial empire she once 
threw away, has devoted no small part of 
her energies throughout this century, and 
especially during its last decades, to re- 
pairing her blunders of the last century. 
Germany, whose rapid transformation 
from an agricultural into an industrial 
state of the first rank has been a far more 
momentous event than her political re- 
construction, is pressing on in the same 
course with the feverish haste of a belated 
traveller. Slowly but steadily, with the 
resistless momentum of its massive pow- 
er, the mysterious empire of the Tsar 
moulds its policy of territorial expansion 
to new shapes under the influence of its 
silent development. And moving thus 
on parallel lines, they combine to curse 
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the ‘‘selfishness” of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which bars their progress by the in 
defeasible right of prior occupancy. The, 
accept, of course, the benefit of the com 
plete equality which Britain grants on the 
same terms as she herself enjoys to 
the trade and enterprise of the whole 
world wherever her influence is para 
mount, but their only acknowledgment is 
a vindictive ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis.” They 
themselves not only erect barrier upon 
barrier against foreign commerce and in 
dustry, but every possession they acquire 
is immediately turned, as far as human 
ingenuity can contrive, into a close pre 
serve for the exclusive benefit of their 
own commerce end industry. The end 
of the century bids fair to witness the re- 
vival, in a more insidious but none the 
less dangerous shape, of a hostile combi- 
nation not dissimilar in spirit from the 
‘continental system” which the genius 
of Napoleon devised at the beginning of 
the century for the overthrow of British 
power. This fin de siécle continental 
system may not be proclaimed at the 
cannon’s mouth, and the smooth-tongued 
diplomatists of the European chancelle- 
ries would doubtless profess to be deeply 
shocked at the mere suggestion of such a 
thing. But Count von Caprivi, when he 
was Chancellor of the German Empire, 
declared that the days were past when 
wars could be waged for dynastic inter- 
ests or for mere political prestige. ‘‘The 
wars of the future,” he added, ‘‘ will be 
industrial wars, waged @ coup de tarifs, 
and if bloodless, none the less fierce.” 
We have not had to wait long for the ful- 
filment of that prophecy. No one who 
has watched at all closely, of recent years, 
the political and economic action of Ger- 
many, Russia, and France can have failed 
to note the settled hostility to Great Brit- 
ain which has been the one constant fac- 
tor. It was at the expense of British 
trade that the tariff war between Russia 
and Germany was brought to a peaceful 
conclusion in 1894; it was to thwart 
British policy in central Africa that France 
and Germany drew together for the first 
time since 1870, and defeated the main 
objects of the British convention with the 
Congo State; and it has been on the basis 
of the political spoils to Russia and the 
commercial spoils to Germany that the 
two empires have worked together of 
recent years to eliminate British influence 
at Constantinople. 
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It can therefore be no matter for sur- 
prise that, when the Japanese sword prick- 
ed the bubble of China’s ** latent power,” 
the same three powers were quick to grasp 
the opportunity which British statesman- 
ship had so long neglected. Great Brit- 
ain had been the first to effect a breach in 
the impenetrable wall which had for cen- 
turies concealed the great treasure-house 
of the Far East. The outworks which she 
had conquered, not for herself alone, but 
for the whole world, revealed the vast 
potential resources of the boundless em- 
pire that lay beyond—a teeming popula- 
tion to be reckoned by hundreds of mill- 
ions, frugal, docile, and eminently indus- 
trious; agricultural and mineral wealth 
‘‘beyond thedreams of avarice” ; a strange 
but ancient civilization which even in its 
decay gave proof of an inborn aptitude for 
all the arts and crafts of peace. We have 
still so far only touched the fringe of 
China, and yet in little more than half a 
century, notwithstanding the ubiquitous 
obstruction of native officials, her foreign 
trade has risen to an annual aggregate 
of over £50,000,000. Nature has endowed 
her far more bountifully than Japan, and 
should she ever be persuaded or compelled 
to throw herself unreservedly, like the 
latter, into the path of modern progress, 


the value of her foreign trade, measured 
by what has already happened in Japan, 


might well be trebled or quadrupled. 
The sight of so costly a prize guarded by 
hands so feeble was well calculated to 
tempt the ambition of aggressive powers. 
The tide of Russian expansion towards 
the east, headed off in turn from Con- 
stantinople in the seventies, and from the 
Persian Gulf in the eighties, had for some 
time past been roiling onwards towards 
the Pacific. France had already built up 
the foundations of a new Oriental em- 
pire, mainly at the expense of the vassal 
states of China. Germany, dissatisfied 
with her meagre share in the scramble 
for Africa, was only too eager to peg out 
fresh claims in some more promising 
region. Was Great Britain once more 
to block their way? The energy and en- 
terprise of her citizens had, as usual, se- 
cured a position of peaceful pre-eminence. 
Two-thirds of the whole foreign trade 
and shipping were in their hands. But 
the war had undoubtedly dealt a severe 
blow to the political ascendaney which 
Great Britain had hitherto enjoyed at 
Peking. Her policy had been governed 
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by an unreasoning belief in the ‘latent 
power” of the Chinese Empire and in the 
value of its ‘‘friendship.” The misera- 
ble collapse of Chinese power seemed 
therefore to involve at the same time the 
collapse of British policy. It was her 
rivals’ opportunity. If they could only 
succeed in substituting, by a bold stroke, 
their own political ascendancy for hers, 
they would use it, not as she had done, 
for the benefit of all, but, according to 
their own custom, for the promotion of 
their own exclusive interests. Still Brit- 
ish prestige, though shaken, was by no 
means broken, and while Great Britain 
could not yet be treated as a negligible 
quantity, the rise of Japan had introduced 
another formidable factor into the Far- 
Eastern equation. With an audacity 
which compels admiration, the three con- 
tinental powers proposed to disarm British 
suspicions at the outset by endeavoring to 
entangle Great Britain in the very com- 
bination of which the ultimate and para- 
mount object was the destruction of the 
predominance she had so long enjoyed, 
and at the same time to avert the possi- 
bility of a future understanding between 
her and Japan, by inducing her to share 
with them at Tokio the odium of an un- 
justifiable act of coercion. On the plea 
of safe-guarding the integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire, for which neither Russia 
nor France had shown any special regard 
whenever their interests required a slice 
of Chinese territory, Russia calmly in- 
vited the British government to join with 
her and her two allies in ousting Japan 
from the Chinese provinces of which she 
wanted the reversion for herself. Great 
Britain declined to walk into the trap, 
and notwithstanding the unpleasant con- 
sequences which at first attended her re- 
fusal,the event has tended more and more 
to justify the statesmanlike decision which 
has preserved for her her present liberty 
of action. 

Let us pause here for a moment to sur- 
vey the situation in the weird, outlandish 
capital which was to be the battle-ground 
of these fiercely conflicting interests. The 
removal of the seat of government, two 
centuries ago, from Nanking to Peking 
had relegated the centre of authority to a 
remote corner of the empire, practically 
cut off during the four winter montis 
from all communication with the outer 
world. But the isolation to which nature 
has condemned Peking is nothing to the 
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isolation to which it stands self-condemned 
by the ignorance and arrogance of its 
fatuous rulers. Of the great officials and 
dignitaries of state who compose the vast 
system of public plunder euphemistically 
termed the central government of China, 
scarcely half a dozen have ever travelled 
beyond the confines of the empire, and 
the vast majority have seldom stirred 
outside the dilapidated mud-brick walls 
and mock battlements of the city which 
actually and metaphorically bound on 
every side their visual horizon. A pale 
and sickly youth who never emerges, ex- 
cept in the dead of night on rare cere- 
monial occasions, from the seclusion of 
the imperial or forbidden city—a walled 
city within the city, peopled solely with 
eunuchs and women—is the nominal de- 
positary of supreme power over three or 
four hundred millions of human beings. 
3ehind him looms, still more mysterious, 
the figure of one of those masterful women 
whose natural shrewdness and strength 
of will from time to time break through 
the trammels imposed upon their sex by 
the social system of the East. By a bold 
coup de main, of which the story is still 
only dimly known, the Empress Dowager 
twice secured for herself the privileges of 
a long and undisturbed regency, and even 
when she formally resigned the reins of 
power into the present Emperor's hands, 
her influence continued to be supreme 
until the Japanese war dealt a heavy 
blow to her own prestige, and a yet hea- 
vier one to that of Li Hung-Chang, her 
life-long adviser and protégé. She her- 
self had thrown her whole weight into 
the scales in favor of war, or at least of 
those measures which rendered war in- 
evitable. Li Hung-Chang, who with all 
his faults has been appropriately called 
‘*the one-eyed man in the kingdom of 
the blind,” vainly pleaded at the last mo- 
ment for procrastination and caution. In 
his capacity of ‘‘defender of the fron- 
tier,” he was primarily responsible for the 
efficiency of China’s naval and military 
forces, and as no Yamén in the whole 
Empire was more corrupt than his own, 
none could be in a better position to 
gauge the rottenness to which incompe- 
tence and roguery had brought them. 
Stripped successively of all his dignities 
during the disastrous progress of the war, 
he saw them restored to him at its close 
merely in order that he should incur the 
fresh odium of affixing his seal to the 


Treaty of Shimonoseki. From the Chi 
nese point of view, which still considers 
any mission to ‘‘the barbarians” as a 
humiliating form of public service, his 
special embassy to Europe and America 
was only another nail driven into his 
coffin. In vain he strove, on his return 
by gigantic largess to propitiate the throne 
and recover his old position as Vice- 
roy of Chi-li. The Dowager Empress 
no Jonger had the power, if she still had 
the will, to help him. She could barely 
hold her own against the new party, 
which, though with fluctuating success, 
was steadily urging the young Emperor 
to assert himself against the unconstitu 
tional encroachments of petticoat govern 
ment; and the Peking officials, with visions 
of railway contracts and loan-mongering 
before their eyes, were determined that 
Li Hung-Chang should not regain his 
ancient monopoly of lucrative negotia- 
tions at Peking. He had ultimately to 
come to terms with Wen Tung-Ho, the 
Emperor's tutor and the leader of the re 
actionary party—Li Hung-Chang to mit 
igate the Empress Dowager’s hostility tow- 
ards Wen Tung-Ho, and Wen Tung-Ho 
to secure Li Hung-Chang against the 
Emperor's further displeasure—and on 
this understanding he was given a seat in 
the Tsung-li-Yamén, the Board of Foreign 
Affairs, where the dominant faction holds 
him firmly in check, whilst employing 
him as a useful hack for the transaction 
of unpleasant diplomatic business. Thus 
torn by internal dissensions, panic-strick- 
en at its own helplessness, and still imbued 
with the boundless pride of its ancient 
conservatism, devoured by the gangrene 
of universal corruption, which the dread 
of impending national ruin served only 
to intensify, the central government has 
found itself face to face with the growing 
discontent of the provinces, still inar- 
ticulate but none the less ominous; with 
the angry clamor of provincial officials 
‘* squeezed ” in their turn beyond all pre- 
cedent to supply the needs of a depleted 
exchequer; and last but not least, with the 
menacing conflict of foreign powers at the 
gates. 

Barely two months elapsed after the 
intervention of the three allies had wrest- 
ed the Liao-tung Peninsula from Japan 
before they began to throw off the mask 
of disinterested benevolence and demand 
cash payment for their good offices to 
China. It is very significant that the 
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first payment thus effected was made at 
the expense of Great Britain. On the 
20th of June, 1895, the French minister 
at Peking, personally assisted by his Rus- 
sian colleague, extorted from the Tsung-li- 
Yamén the cession of certain territories 
in the Mekong Valley which China had 
formally pledged herself to the British 
government, only fifteen months previous- 
ly, never to alienate without its consent. 
France subsequently obtained, under sim- 
ilar pressure, other preferential advan- 
tages for the benefit of her Tonking pos- 
sessions, in connection with the construc- 
tion of railways and the working of 
mines in Kwang-siand Yun-nan. In the 
following month (July, 1895), at the mo- 
ment when negotiations with British cap- 
italists on satisfactory business terms 
were on the eve of conclusion, Russia 
and France combined to force upon 
China, at the point, as it were, of the 
bayonet, a loan guaranteed by the Rus- 
sian government, and floated in Paris. 
This was to be the first step towards 
placing China under their exclusive finan- 
cial tutelage, and controlling her foreign 
trade through the customs administra- 
tion, of which the revenues constitute 
the one substantial security she can at 
present offer. Fortunately the tightness 
of the Paris money market just when 
China required a further advance arrest- 
ed, for a time, the progress of the scheme. 
But the creation, in January, 1896, of the 
Russo-Chinese bank, under the auspices 
of French financial houses and the presi- 
deney of Prince Ukhtomsky, the Tsar’s 
confidential adviser in all matters relat- 
ing to the Far East, marked another for- 
ward step, and in September of the same 
year the Chinese government was com- 
pelled to sign with that institution a 
convention allowing the Siberian Rail- 
way to be carried across Chinese terri- 
tory. 

The terms of this convention prac- 
tically convert Manchuria into a de- 
pendency of Russia, and open up for 
the latter direct access to the coveted 
positions on the Liao-tung Peninsula, out 
of which Japan had been ejected. It is 
not necessary to assume the absolute au- 
thenticity of the famous ‘‘ Cassini con- 
vention,” of which the North China 
Daily News claimed to publish the actual 
text in October, 1896, but there can be 
little doubt that it represents the general 
lines of an ‘‘agreement” to which China 
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has had to yield a more or less reluctant 
assent, 

The first seven articles, as far as they 
deal with the construction of railways 
and mining privileges in Manchuria, and 
with the introduction of Russian troops 
for their protection, are being at the 
present day rapidly carried into execu- 
tion, and the extension of the Russian 
railway system to Port Arthur and Tali- 
enwan is now admittedly a mere question 
of time. A Russian force is believed to 
have already occupied Kirin, and Rus- 
sian military instructors have actually 
appeared on the scene at Peking. Evi- 
dence of a scarcely less convincing char- 
acter might be adduced in confirmation 
of the further articles conceding the use 
of Port Arthur, Talienwan, and Kiao-chau 
to the use of the Russians as a naval base 
in the event of warlike operations. 

Whilst France and Russia thus com- 
pelled China to honor their heavy drafts 
upon her “ gratitude,’’ Germany’s claims, 
though equally pressing, were for a time 
treated with far less courtesy. Her part- 
ners themselves seemed inclined to give 
her the cold shoulder, and China, taking 
her cue from them, made bold to disre- 
gard her pretensions. The partnership, 
in fact, threatened to turn out so unprof- 
itable for her that she showed at one 
time some disposition to drift quietly out 
of it and draw closer to Great Britain. 
In 1896 German capitalists joined hands 
with English capitalists in raising the 
second Chinese loan, which the Franco- 
Russian combination was just then finan- 
cially unable to carry through, and a 
scheme which found considerable favor 
in German non-official quarters was put 
forward for securing, by similar co-oper- 
ation, the development of Chinese rail- 
ways and mines under the control of an 
international administration similar to 
that of the Maritime Customs. Germany’s 
position in the triple alliance of the Far 
East became still more awkward when 
the despatch of a military mission from 
Berlin, which was to have conferred the 
Black Eagle on the Son of Heaven, and 
arranged for the reorganization of the 
celestial army by German officers, was 
suddenly vetoed at the last moment from 
St. Petersburg. But in spite of occasional 
friction the partnership could not be 
broken up without playing into the hands 
of Great Britain. So with admirable te- 
nacity of purpose Germany possessed her 
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soul in patience, and in the mean time 
had a careful survey made of every spot 
along the Chinese coast which might 
prove suitable for occupation by her fleet 
as soon as opportunity offered, It is now 
no secret that the German admiralty had 
decided on Kiao-chau some time before 
the incident which led to its actual oc- 
cupation, and that the German Emperor, 
without, however, specifying any particu- 
lar point, had secured for himself a free 
hand from the Tsar during his visit to the 
Russian court last summer. But the terri- 
tory of a professedly friendly power could 
hardly be seized without some colorable 
pretext. Quos perdere vult Jupiter, prius 
dementat. China was aware that Kiao- 
chau was a point which might at any time 
invite the exclusive attentions of certain 
foreign powers, and she had been repeat- 
edly advised to avert that danger by open- 
ing it to foreign trade, and thus placing it 
on the footing of the other “‘ treaty ports.” 
Whether her hands were already tied by 
any special arrangements with Russia, or 
from sheer perverseness, she did nothing. 
At the same time reports were rife that 
Li Ping-Cheng, the Governor-General of 
Shan-tung, was promoting, or at least tol- 
erating,a dangerous anfi-foreign agitation, 
and the Chinese government was warned 


of the consequences which might attend 


an outbreak. Again China did nothing. 
What had been the consequences of simi- 
lar outbreaks in the past that she should 
heed them? Some pecuniary compensa- 
tion for the families of the victims, the 
heads of a few coolies, the degradation, 
more or less illusory, of a few manda- 
rins. 

But this time Nemesis was to overtake 
her in a more drastic shape. By a singu- 
lar coincidence, which the German Emper- 
or may well be excused for interpreting 
as a special interposition of Providence, 
the threatened outbreak occurred in the 
very province upon -which Germany’s 
choice had already settled. Within a few 
days the German forces were landed and 
occupied Kiao-chau, and though Li Ping- 
Cheng clamored for ‘‘ permission to sweep 
the barbarians back into the sea,” the Chi- 
nese government was wise enough to rec- 
ognize that they had come to stay. As 
soon as the news reached Peking, the 
ministers of the Tsung-li-Yamén of course 
rushed to the Russian Legation, claiming 
the fulfilment of those promises of pro- 
tection which Russia had so freely lav- 
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ished upon them in the past. That Ger- 
many’s action at first produced consider 
able irritation in St. Petersburg as well as 
in Peking there seems to be no doubt, and 
it was presumably the angry language 
used in Russian circles which induced the 
Germans at one moment to contemplate 
the expediency of exchanging Kiao-chau 
for a naval station further south. 
the Tsar considered himself to be person 
ally pledged to William II., and though 
he may have felt that the interpreta- 
tion placed upon it by his august ally 
was somewhat elastic, he was not the 
man to go back upon his word. China 
had no choice but to submit to the in 
evitable. 

A convention was signed granting to 
Germany, besides substantial atonement 
for the murder of her missionaries, a nine 
ty-nine years’ lease of the territory around 
Kiao-chau Bay, and important rights with 
regard to the construction of railways 
and the working of valuable coal-fields 
and other mines in the province of Shan 
tung—rights of which the murder of a 
sentry a few days later gave the German 
minister an opportunity of claiming a 
further extension. Russia, on the other 
hand, being unable any longer to winter 
her fleet at Kiao-chau, as she had done on 
one or two previous occasions, obtained, 
by way of compensation, the right to use 
Port Arthur for that purpose, and she is 
already storing coals there on a gigantic 
scale, and generally making herself at 
home, pending the completion of the de 
fensive works which the Chinese are kind- 
ly restoring at their own expense, for her 
future convenience. 

Russia, France, and Germany have thus 
in turn secured for themselves the usuri- 
ous reward of their dubious services to 
the ‘‘independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire.” Nor did they leave 
any one in doubt as to their future inten- 
tions. When Great Britain suggested 
that Nan-ning-fu and Talienwan should 
be thrown open to foreign trade, tlie 
French and Russian representatives at 
Peking immediately entered an emphatic 
protest. Germany was officially more 
cautious, theugh her inspired organs did 
not hesitate to put forward the strange 
theory that she was entitled to claim at 
Kiao-chau all the advantages both of ab- 
solute sovereignty and of leasehold pos- 
session, whilst repudiating the obligations 
both of her own and of China’s commer- 
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cial treaties with foreign powers. It was 
a distinct warning that in the ‘‘ spheres 
of influence” which they were carving 
out for themselves the three powers were 
bent upon boycotting the trade of all 
other nations. But they had shown their 
hands too soon. Great Britain had been 
slow to speak, but She spoke at last firmly 
and deliberately, and the applause which 
her language elicited in every country in- 
terested in maintaining the freedom of 
foreign commerce and intercourse with 
China showed that she had voiced no 
mere selfish interests. 

British policy in China may not al- 
ways have been free from reproach in 
other respects; but though there were 
times when Great Britain might have 
done anything she liked in China, when 
her political ascendancy was as undis- 
puted as her commercial preponderancy, 
she never claimed a single exclusive ad- 
vantage for herself. Even the island 
rock of Hongkong, the solitary trophy 
of two successful campaigns, is open to 
all comers, and in every ‘‘ treaty port” 
throughout China all can share the rights 
which she acquired by the treaties of 
Nanking and of Tientsin. The only 


legitimate grievance that others might 
have against her is perhaps that she 


showed too much indulgence towards 
the feeble rulers of China, that she too 
often allowed them to evade the spirit 
and letter of the treaty engagements, 
that by a strange delusion from which 
her wide experience of Oriental races 
should have saved her she sought to cul- 
tivate their friendship by repeatedly con- 
doning their bad faith, and that when 
she possessed the power she did not exert 
it sufficiently to make them put their 
house in order. But these are, after all, 
side issues of merely retrospective interest. 
They do not affect the one central and 
constant feature of her policy. ‘‘ Equal- 
ity of opportunity for all” is the princi- 
ple upon which she has taken her stand 
ever since she first demanded access to 
the Middle Kingdom. That she would 
remain true to it in the present crisis 
could hardly be in doubt from the mo- 
ment when, seeing through the hollow 
pretence of international philanthropy, 
she refused to join in the policy of plun- 
der of which the intervention of the three 
powers was to be the hypocritical prelude. 
Even under the provocation of the Fran- 
co-Chinese convention, which certainly 
Vou. XCVIL.—No. 577.—20 
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justified her in demanding special redress 
for the special wrong done to her, the 
chief compensation she asked for, besides 
a slight rectification of her Burmese fron- 
tier, was the opening of the West River 
of Canton to foreign trade, and the re- 
moval of other unlawful barriers which 
obstructed foreign enterprise in the two 
Kwang provinces. (The kerosene - oil 
trade of the United States was probably 
the first to benefit by her action in 
this matter.) Again, when the Chinese 
government requested her financial as- 
sistance in order to clear off the Japan- 
ese war indemnity, the chief undertak- 
ing she, required, besides proper provi- 
sions for the interest and repayment of 
the loan, and facilities for carrying the 
Burmese railway system across the Chi- 
nese frontier, was that the area of foreign 
trade should be extended by the immedi- 
ate opening of three fresh ‘‘ treaty ports,” 
and that the valley of the Yang-tze-kiang 
—i.e., the great central basin which cov- 
ers the most valuable field for commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise — should 
never be alienated. In deed as well asin 
word she has proclaimed urbi et orbi the 
principle for which, with useful if perhaps 
undiplomatic bluntness, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that she was 
ready to face even the risk of war. 

The time had certainly come for plain 
speaking, and the powers to whom it was 
addressed seem to have realized its mean- 
ing. It has wrung from them the tribute 
of at least nominal adhesion. Herr von 
Biilow assured the Imperial Diet that 
Germany’s interests would best be served’ 
by making Kiao-chau a free port, and the 
Russian government appears to have gone 
even further, for Lord Salisbury was able 
to speak of a written assurance that any 
port which it might obtain leave to em- 
ploy would be a free port for foreign 
commerce. But the value of these as- 
surances, satisfactory, no doubt, as far as 
they go, must not be overrated. The 
German Foreign Secretary was careful 
not to bind himself for the future, ‘‘ espe- 
cially in view of foreign countries”; and 
with regard to Russia, one cannot help 
remembering what happened to the free 
port of Batoum and the transit trade of the 
Caucasus within a few years after the 
Treaty of Berlin, notwithstanding the 
most solemn assurances of the Tsar's 
‘*intentions.” Moreover, the Continental 
powers, with their system of state-owned 
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railways, are past masters in the art of 
cireumventing treaty tariffs by differen- 
tial rates and sliding scales. The ports 
may remain free, but those who control 
the railways behind them may still be 
able to destroy, or at least seriously im- 
pair, the ‘‘equality of opportunity ” which 
a free port is intended to secure. Even 
now it is not quite clear how far the prac- 
tical monopoly of railways and mines 
which the Russians have obtained in Man- 
churia, and the Germans in the Shan-tung 
province, is compatible with the principle 
which the British government has pledged 
itself to vindicate. The precise terms of 
the German agreement have not yet been 
published, but the Russian railway con- 
vention contains an explicit stipulation 
that only Russian and Chinese subjects 
ean hold shares in the Manchurian rail- 
ways. Such a stipulation obviously ex- 
cludes ‘‘ equality of opportunity for all,” 
though it may be somewhat less offensive 
in form than the Russian demand for the 
dismissal of the English engineers on the 
Peking-Shan-hai-kwan line, and the ap- 
pointment of Russian engineers in their 
stead. 

If the powers whose policy is that of 
‘*elosed doors against the world” have 
lately moderated their tone, there is no- 


thing yet to show that they have per- 


manently amended their purpose. All 
that can be safely assumed is that Russia, 
with whom France is bound at present to 
keep step, is anxious not to push matters 
to extremities until her trans-Siberian 
railway is completed; that, as appears 
from the official statements made in the 
committee of-the Reichstag with regard 
to the new navy bill, Germany’s *‘ mailed 
fist” cannot safely make itself felt beyond 
the seas until she has created two power- 
ful squadrons to protect her own coast 
against the danger of blockade. In the 
mean time it clearly behooves Great 
Britain and the other powers whose poi- 
icy is, on the contrary, that of ‘‘ open 
doors to all the world,” not to relax 
their watchfulness, nor to surrender 
one inch of the ground upon which 
their common interests bid them take 
their stand. Amongst those powers Ja- 
pan may doubtless at present be reckon- 
ed. Neither friends nor foes are likely 
to underrate the value of her co-opera- 
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tion, and the triple alliance of the Far 
East has at least done this much good, 
that, by warning her off the main 
land of Asia, and despoiling her of th, 
first fruits of her warlike achievement: 
it has sobered her ambition, which mig}; 
have proved dangerously overweening 
and it has compelled her, willy-nilly, to 
transfer the weight of her formidable 
power to the conservative side of the 
scales. The ‘‘ awakening of China” may 
be past praying for. At any rate, there 
seems no hope of reform from within, 
except after some great upheaval which 
should sweep away her corrupt and ef 
fete bureaucracy, and the remedy miglit 
prove worse, if possible, than the evil 
But the story of Tongking, the fate of 
Manchuria, the loss of Kiao-chau, ought 
at last to have taught even her that the 
only chance of saving her territory from 
the clutches of aggressive powers is to 
throw it open freely to the peaceful but 
“effective” occupation of the whole 
world. By inviting foreign capital to 
construct her railroads, to navigate her 
great waterways, to stimulate her trade 
and industry, she might still build up a 
more powerful defensive bulwark than 
the sullen vis inertie in which she 
has so long vainly put her trust. But 
even should the instinct of self-preser- 
vation be past quickening in China, even 
should Japan prove unequal to the po 
sition which she claims among the na- 
tions, Great Britain’s course remains 
clear. Where she has sown, there also 
she must remain to’ reap her share of the 
harvest. 

If anything were needed to stiffen her 
resolution, it would be the sympathy and 
admiration which her attitude has already 
elicited in the United States. The best 
men on both sides of the Atlantic have 
long felt that it required only some great 
cause, some community of great interests, 
to sweep away the prejudices which, in 
spite of so many real ties, still tend to di- 
vide the two Anglo-Saxon nations. It is 
just such a cause, just such common in- 
terests, for which Great Britain is doing 
battle in the Far East; and one of the 
most hopeful-features of the Far-Eastern 
question is that it seems destined to draw 
the Anglo-Saxon race more closely to- 
gether. 
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BY ALEXANDER BLACK. 


TT\HE Public Stenographer and Type- 

writer, so styled in gilt letters on a 
Corinthian column in the Hotel Missis- 
sippi, sat with her chin on her hand star- 
ing thoughtfully down a long corridor 
that ended in two uninspiring swinging 
brown doors. 

She looked like a fragile girl at the first 
glance, perhaps because she was rather 
pale; but when she had stood up a few 
moments before to replace the record-book 
on the shelf behind her, it was not diffi- 
cult to see that she had a fine strong fig- 
ure,and that she was taller than she seem- 
ed to be when seated. She had hair that 
was difficult to memorize, for the reason, 
doubtless, that it never was twice of the 
same shade; and eyes that had in them a 
drowsy shadow until they were turned full 
upon you, when instantly they acquired a 
clear and steady lustre. She wore a dark 
skirt, and a soft gray waist with sleeves 
that fell free at the wrist, as if the wearer 
had formed the habit of being satisfied 
with that which was revealed there. 

While she thus sat staring down the 
long corridor she suddenly made a sur- 
prised movement, a pale rose-color shot 
into her face, and her big eyes acquired a 
mysterious quivering light. 

Two men had entered the corridor. At 
the instant when she became conscious of 
the younger of the two men the Public 
Type-writer had fixed her gaze uncompro- 
misingly upon the swinging brown doors, 
although she knew by some experience 
that these phenomena were utterly un- 
worthy of study. An immediate disad- 
vantage of this mamceuvre was the girl's 
inability to say whether the younger man 
in his transit had seen her; yet she clear- 
ly saw the two separate, the older man 
coming toward her with the words, *‘ I'll 
get off that letter now.” 

Mr. Erastus Cardley, manufacturer of 
hydraulic machinery, Chicago, Illinois, 
thereupon sat down beside the Public 
Type-writer with his back against the 
Corinthian column. 

He was a large, healthy man, and it 
was indicative of his affability that he 
started to say ‘‘Good-morning!” as he 
sat down; but just as he said ‘‘Good—” 
he became puzzled as to the location of a 


certain letter in one of his pockets, and 
got no further. 

‘*Eh—I think,” he said, when at last 
he had found the letter, ‘that I would pre- 
fer to have you write it on the machine, 
so that I may sign it at once.” 

Cardley dictated like a man who was 
thinking aloud, nibbling in perplexed in- 
tervals at a long cigar, which never had 
been and never would be lighted. Dur- 
ing the early passages of his letter Card- 
ley’s eyes wandered to the machine, and 
after a time to the girl’s hands, which 
were flickering over the keys in a manner 
that struck him as so remarkably pretty 
that in one of his nibbles he absently 
perceived that the white fingers were 
alertly still. 

‘* Eh—let me see,” he stammered then. 
** Where was I?” 

‘*** Tf that shipment is not made within 
three days from this date, we shall be com- 
pelled to regard the contract as forfeited,’”’ 
repeated the soft voice at the type-writer, 
in an unaccented, professional monotone. 

‘* Eh-—* Yours very truly,’ ” concluded 
Cardley. When he had signed the letter 
and received the envelope, it occurred to 
him to ask, ‘* And what is my bill?” 

‘* Fifteen cents, please,” replied the girl. 

Cardley found a quarter in his waist- 
coat pocket. He placed it on the cor- 
ner of the desk, and was turning away 
when the girl said,*‘ The change, please,” 
in a voice so conclusive that Cardley 
abandoned his impulse, and took the ten- 
cent piece which she placed in his palm. 
Cardley’s commercial sense told him that 
the price was sufficient, yet he had a hu- 
man feeling that made it seem somewhat 
out of proportion to the gratification of 
seeing the service done by this person. 

Cardley had just seated himself in an 
adjoining reading-room when the young 
man who had been in his company reap- 
peared in the corridor. The young man 
seemed to expect to find Cardley there, 
and strolled incredulously toward the 
empty chair beside the Corinthian col- 
umn. When he saw the girl his step fal- 
tered, then quickened. 

‘* Grace!” 

‘* Mr. Hastings!” 

He held out his hand, and she yielded 
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hers. Her movement was cold, but the 
hand was perceptibly warm in the in- 
stant he was privileged to hold it. 

‘*T had no idea,” he began, seating him- 
self beside her, ‘‘ that you were here— 
that you were—” 

‘* At work,” she added, quietly. 

‘*T had heard of the disaster,” he went 
on. 

‘* Yes?” she returned, as if she had 
meant ‘‘ but you said nothing”; and there 
was something of remonstrance in his 
‘* You had not answered my letter.” 

‘There was nothing to say.” 

‘“*And I was afraid,” he continued, 
‘*that you would not understand me. I 
knew how proud you were. And I 
didn’t think it all was sufficiently disas- 
trous to make it necessary for you to—” 

‘*Oh, I shouldn’t have been a drone,” 
she said, lightly. 

‘* But you wouldn’t have chosen this—”’ 

‘Ts it kind to despise my situation?” 

‘*No, no!” he cried. ‘‘ You misun- 
derstand me—and it isn’t the first time. 
I had meant to say that you wouldn't 
have chosen anything so arduous, so 
wearing—”’ 

‘*T am strong.” 

‘Yes, but you were not accustomed to 
the long strain of business hours, and 
this thing must be racking to the nerves.” 

‘*On the contrary, I have enjoyed it. 
I am independent.” 

‘“You always were independent,” he 
said, with a sign of bitterness. ‘‘It was 
one of your passions,” 

‘*T fear I shall never get over it.” 

‘*Grace!” he cried, bending toward her, 
‘* listen to me!” 

She reached for her dictation-book, and 
lifted her pencil. Only a woman could 
have taken a precaution against observa- 
tion with such mechanical timeliness. 

‘*Grace,” pursued Hastings, ‘* tell me 
this here and now—had this disaster hap- 
pened when you sent me—my letters?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, inscrutably. 

He arose and stooped excitedly tow- 
ard her. ‘‘Then why didn’t you say a 
word?” 

She motioned to him to be seated again. 
‘* Because I was frightened and tired, and 
it wasn’t necessary.” 

‘* Wasn't necessary? Wasn't necessary 
to tell me that a catastrophe that affected 
the comfort of your mother and your- 
self—” 

‘*We cannot mend it now,” she said, 


talking into the dictation-book, in a ton 
that seemed to imply that he could no; 
mend it now. 

‘Grace, I feel that there is somethino 
you have not told me—semething whi 
might explain to me—” he paused almost 
appealingly. 

‘* There are some things a woman ney 
er can explain to a man.” 

‘Will you always be so?” he remon- 
strated. ‘‘ Was I altogether to blame?’ 

She smiled nervously, deliberately put 
away the dictation-book, and glanced uw) 
at the clock. ‘I scarcely understand 
you.” 

‘*Give me an opportunity to explain.” 

‘*Explain?” She looked at him for an 
instant incredulously. ‘‘I had thought 
that we were past that.” 

‘* Perhaps we are; but if it shall be so, 
it shall be because you have willed it.” 

‘*You will pardon me,” she said; ‘| 
must go to my luncheon.” 

**May I—” 

‘“Whenever you are ready, Elbert,” 
came the voice of Cardley in the corri- 
dor. 

The girl’s manner might have been 
called nervous, indifferent, or both, ac 
cording to one’s attitude and suspicions 
Hastings simply added, as he helped her 
with her cape: ‘‘ You will be here this 
afternoon? I have some letters.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, and left him. 

‘First time I ever saw you flirt like 
that, Elbert,” said Cardley, in the dining 
room. 

‘You misjudge me,’ 
ings, affecting a laugh. 

‘“ Which way?” chuckled Cardley. 

‘‘T was not flirting.” Hastings did 
not look up from the card, ‘‘ Perhaps | 
may tell you something about this by- 
and-by.” 

“Oh ho! ‘Consommé, mock turtle, 
purée of ’— Mock turtle,” said Cardley 
to the waiter, and ‘‘ Romance, eh?” to 
Hastings. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Hastings 
left his uncle at the office of Pell, Totten, 
and Pell, and hurried back to the Missis- 
sippi. A little bald man was dictating a 
letter to Grace Tenney. The little bald 
man dictated another long one that quoted 
many figures, necessitating frequent ref- 
erence to sheets of ruled paper which he 
held nervously in his left hand. 

Hastings studied the architecture and 
decorations throughout the entire lower 
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floor of the hotel. He mounted to the 
second floor and flung himself into the 
corner of an unyielding divan, whence 
he could see over the rail of the grand 
staircase into the corner of the corridor 
where Miss Tenney’s pencil was patter- 
ing the terse periods of the little bald 
man’s interminable letter. In this atti- 
tude, to the irritating slow music of an 
invisible young lady at an invisible and 
hopelessly untuned piano, he conceived 
a violent antipathy to the little bald 
man, and became conscious of an unrea- 
sonable and impractical desire to descend 
and rend that person at the present stage 
of his probably ridiculous letter. As a 
matter of minutes it was still but half 
past four when the little bald man got 
up and went away. Hastings descended 
the grand staircase with ungraceful ce- 
lerity, modifying the ardor of his advance 
when he came within range of Miss Ten- 
ney’s eyes. 

Miss Tenney was just propping up her 
dictation-book preparatory to writing out 
her notes. When he saw the short-hand, 
and realized that the long letters had yet 
to be written out on the type-writer, Hast- 
ings’s heart fell. Something in her man- 
ner deepened his hopelessness. She cer- 
tainly would have no time to talk. 

‘*Oh,” he said, ‘‘are—are you very 
busy? I thought that perhaps—that per- 
haps you might be able to take a letter 
from me.” 

‘* Certainly,” 


she responded, drawing 
out the slide in her desk, and reaching 


for the dictation-book. ‘‘ I don’t require 
to write out these letters at once.” 

‘* Inflexible,” thought Hastings, remark- 
ing to her, ‘‘ I should infer that you are 
not afraid to let your notes get cold.” 
Her indifference steadied his impulsive- 
ly formed purpose. ‘‘ My letter is not pre- 
cisely on business,” he said, ‘‘ but I pre- 
sume that makes no difference to you?” 

‘*No,” she answered, with her pencil 
poised. 

‘In fact,” he pursued, dryly, “it is a 
very personal letter.” He was sparring 
for time. 

She waited. 

‘*A letter to a lady.” 

‘“My customers sometimes write to 
ladies,” she remarked, ‘‘and they never 
apologize to me.” 

Hastings leaned back in his chair, a lit- 
tle white in the face. ‘I shall begin,” he 
hastened to say, and added, ‘‘ ‘ Dearest.’” 
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It was a very small word in short-hand. 
It had been written almost while he was 
sounding the second syllable. 

‘***T know,’” continued Hastings, his 
eyes on the pencil and the hand behind 
it, ‘‘ ‘that you will pardon this form of 
letter when I tell you that three days ago 
I had a fall from my wheel and hurt my 
right hand.’ ” 

She could not help it, and it delighted 
and almost cheered Hastings to see the 
flutter of her lashes as she quickly, and 
without stopping her pencil, glanced tow- 
ard his right hand, which hung over the 
back of his chair. The cutting from a 
glove covered his thumb. 

He went on: ‘‘ ‘But I don’t deserve any 
sympathy, for I tried to ride a hair-line 
between a cab and a lumber-wagon. The 
bicycle is expected to recover, and I am 
doing as well as could be expected. Uncle 
‘Rastus and I have been on the go ever 
since we left Chicago. I don’t think I 
ever shall dote on hydraulic machinery 
as a theme for continued and profound 
thought, but there is money in the busi- 
ness, and good times are right ahead. [ 
am working hard, and I have a notion 
that Uncle ’Rastus dpproves of me. Of 
course I hate travelling, but there are 
compensations. This morning I met an 
old friend here at the Mississippi.’ ” 

This produced a slight and wholly enig- 
matical movement in her face, and ac- 
celerated the movement of the pencil. 

***T have been thinking of you con- 
stantly since I saw you. [Uncle ’Rastus 
had observed his abstraction for the whole 
of the four hours. |} You always have seem- 
ed indifferent to such assurances, but un- 
less you really are as cold as you like to 
seem, you would be pleased—you should 
be pleased—to know how constantly you 
have been in my thoughts since we part- 
ed.’” 

Miss Tenny’s face was rigid. He might, 
she thought, consider it amusingly whim- 
sical to dictate to her a letter for another 
girl, but there was something very much 
like an affront—a brutal affront—in the 
act. If he expected to see her throw down 
the pencil and tell him to take his episto- 
lary ardor elsewhere, he was much mis- 
taken. 

‘***Po tell you the truth, ’” came Hast- 
ings’s voice, *‘ ‘I can’t keep up the air of 
complacence. Iam not complacent at all. 
I wish I were. A man never gains any- 
thing by meekness. I should have told 
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you frankly at the beginning, whether you 
wished to hear it or not, that I thought 
you were wrong—that you were wrong.’ ” 

** How will she like that?” thought Miss 
Tenney. ‘‘ J should call it impudence.” 

‘***Tf I had, you would have respected 
me, even if you did not wholly agree with 
me. But the thing that would have re- 
sulted from such a course would have 
been this: You would have been aroused 
to tell me your suspicion-—— your un- 
founded suspicion. You would have told 
me angrily—yes, you would have been 
tearing angry—that I had no right, to 
begin with, to place you in a position 
where a third person, and a woman at 
that, could tell you something of me that 
you did not know.’” 

Hastings fancied that he could read 
suspicion in Miss Tenny’s hand. 

‘** Then I should have come to the real 
reason for your feeling toward me; I 
should have known that you not only 
accused me of acting a lie, but held your 
betrothed guilty of drivelling coward- 
ice.’” 

Miss Tenney’s hand faltered for the 
first time, and Hastings detected a flush 
that crept to the parting of her hair, and 
that told him plainly how well she knew 
that he was talking to her. 

‘** But instead of doing this, which I 
should have done, I wrote to you, with 
your harsh letter before me. You did 
not answer—you did not answer except 
to send back the ring and the letters. My 
letter may not have been just what it 
should have been; and your answer was 
answer enough, perhaps. You must have 
known that it would be, though I didn’t 
know at the time of your own distress 
from another cause. I hadn’t heard a 
word about the blow to your mother's 
property. It wasn’t until a month later, 
when I came home from the trip that 
Uncle ’Rastus asked me to make to Den- 
ver, that I learned of that matter. Then 
I walked straight down to your house at 
ten o'clock at night. All the lights were 
out except the one in your room. I de- 
cided not to goin. I took it out in stand- 
ing there for just two hours, and wonder- 
ing what you were doing, and trying to 
worry out some answer to the whole 
thing.’” 

Miss Tenney slightly lifted her head, 
and Hastings was all but certain that she 
moved her lips as if about to speak. 

*** You see what a fool a man can be 
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—fool enough to do such things, and then 
fool enough to tell of them. And all 
this because a young man who loved a 
young woman and a young woman who 
said she loved a young man quarrelled at 
a reading-circle over Christopher Marlowe 
—and, I might say, over Robert Herrick 
also. It didn’t make any difference which 
of them said ‘love me little, love me 
long,” but it did make a great deal of dif- 
ference, evidently, that we should disagree 
about it.’” 

There was protest in Miss Tenney’s lips. 

“*As if to rebuke us, it turned out 
that both of them said it. That’s a way 
these writers have. I suppose there was 
a moral in that, the moral that two peo- 
ple may quarrel and both be right—or 
perhaps I should say, and both be wrong. 
Of course I know you will say that this 
had nothing to do with it at all, or at 
least no more than to offer Elsie Grannis 
a chance to make some fun of you, which 
may well have seemed a tragedy to one 
who hated that lady so cordially. On 
the way home that night you did not 
take my arm. It was raining, and you 
said you could hold your water-proof bet- 
ter with both hands. Then I swore very 
softly to myself. 
Marlowe, anyway!” 
effect.’” 

** Excuse me.” 

Hasting paused. ‘I hope I have not 
offended you; I am not fully acquainted 
with the etiquette of dictation, and—you 
see, the lady I am writing to knows me 
very well, and she knows that I very sel- 
dom swear except when the provocation 
is excessive. We both were present at the 
circle when swearing was officially de- 
fined as the unnecessary use of profane 
language.” 

‘‘T understand,” murmured Miss Ten- 
ney, without lifting her head; but her 
eyelids twitched. 

‘“** Anyhow, I did swear quite as defi- 
nitely as if the words had been audible. It 
disgusted me to think that two people, 
two friends, should have been guilty of a 
heated difference—polite enough, but heat- 
ed—before others, before that cynical old 
hen Elsie Grannis.- Then you riled me 
a little on the way home—and there you 
are for a quarrel, a real nice quarrel, al! 
ripe and ready for breaking out. It should 
have stopped right there; it might have 
stopped right there. I felt so ashamed of 
myself, of ourselves—I had a right to 


I think I said, ‘‘ Damn 
or something to that 
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that,’” he added, as if she actually had 
interrupted him, ‘‘‘that I had no wish 
except to forget the ridiculous incident. 
But on the way home I told you I was 
not going to the Board of Trade dinner, 
because I was disgusted and you were 
disgusted by the amount of drinking that 
was going on at the club where the din- 
ner was to be held. I did go to the din- 
ner, and I did not tell you on Wednesday 
that I had been there. I had a reason 
for not telling you then.’” 

Hastings detected what looked to him 
like a touch of scorn in the very slight 
movement of Miss Tenney’s head at this 
juncture; the very parting of her hair 
looked defiant. So that he gathered him- 
self for a moment before going on to say: 

‘*** Uncle "Rastus had wired me a request 
to go to that dinner for a special business 
purpose, and I had planned a little joke 
—he was to write an apology, a funny 
affidavit, which didn’t come until Thurs- 
day—but of course it is too late now to 
explain, and it all sounds drivelling.’” 

A little ringlet of hair that had broken 
away from Miss Tenney’s left side-comb 
here quite plainly said, ‘‘ You may go on.” 

‘** You knew me pretty well then. 
You knew how much ! believe in frank- 
ness between us. I have no doubt that 
made your suspicion all the bitterer. I 
felt so much confidence in my honesty 
with you that I had no sensation of un- 
easiness in keeping something from you 
for a few days. But let this go.’” 

‘* Please don’t let it go,” said the ringlet. 

‘**T know very well that you would re- 
spect me more if I did not do what I am 
doing now. You admire the stalwart 
virtues. Thé truth is that women love a 
brute; the coarser, masterful qualities fas- 
cinate them. I should have liked to have 
your respect. I wish I had been able to 
overpower you by some display of author- 
itative brutality in the velvet gloves of 
politeness. The trouble was that I was 
very much in love with you. I never 
had been in love before. I never will be 
in love that way again with any one else. 
I was so much in love that this thing 
came like a tragedy that I suppose was 
disproportionate. Anyhow, it bowled 
me over for the moment, I went all to 
pieces. When you sent back the letters 
and the ring I—yes, I whimpered like a 
baby. You may guess how little spirit a 
man has left when he can tell a thing 
like this. I—’” 


Miss Tenney’s hand was faltering so 
that she made frequent blunders, and 
dropped far behind the dictation 

‘“*T sat down and read that story of 
de Maupassant’s, called The Coward, 
which we had thought so remarkable. 
Probably I never really was in any dan- 
ger of doing such a thing as that, though 
the personal discomfort of killing myself 
would have been no factor in the case. 
I pulled my faculties together after a 
while. I can be brutal with myself. 
Possibly I should have wholly succeeded 
in getting over it but for one fact—lI 
still am in love with you. This may 
strike you as curious. Doubtless it is a 
grotesque circumstance. You may wish 
to use it as a foot-note in that paper you 
read at the circle on ‘‘Social Phenome- 
na.” If I had been writing a novel or 
something of that sort, and the hero, af- 
ter being thrown down by the heroine— 
thrown down hard, as in my case—had 
gone on being in love with her just. the 
same, I couldn't have kept my face straight 
while I wrote it. I should have expected 
to have every experienced reader say to 
himself — and especially to herself— 
‘* What an idiot!” If I had been one of 
those authors who write vicariously, and 
had been dictating my story to a person 
at a type-writer, I should have expected 
the person at the type-writer, in one of her 
possibly numerous mental asides, to say, 
**Mercy! how soft!” But this was my 
first attempt. This is my first attempt.’” 

The ringlet was remarkably steady. 

‘**T am not saying these things to ac- 
cuse or to annoy you. Iam writing no 
more than I should say to your face— 
yes, I should say these things if you were 
seated here beside me now, if I were 
looking into your face and feeling the 
thrill that even the memory of your face 
must always bring tome. I should have 
to say them. I am tired of hiding my 
thoughts. I am sick of silence. I must 
say them,whether you think me less of a 
criminal or more of a fool. 

‘**T can remember,’” Hastings went on, 
a heat in his voice—‘‘‘I can remember 
saying to myself, on the night of the din- 
ner, ‘‘Any other girl but Grace might mis- 
understand me in this matter.” And then 
when I had started with the dangerous 
joke of not telling you at once, and was 
waiting for Uncle ’Rastus’s burlesque affi- 
davit, I couldn’t even tell you about the 
fire—’ ” 
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Suddenly the girl looked up, her eyes 
strangely dark, and the blood out of her 
lips. ‘‘ Was it you who saved Otis War- 
ren?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Hastings. Then he 
bent forward. ‘‘ What of that? Didn't 
you—” 

‘*T didn’t know,” she said, a little husk- 
ily. ‘‘ No one seemed to know just then 
—when I heard of the fire—who it was 
that brought him down the ladder. And 
I misunderstood you.” A shimmer came 
into the dark of her eyes. ‘‘I thought 
that you were with those who had the 
trouble after the dinner.” 

‘‘My God!” cried Hastings, starting 
up. Her hand trembled over his and he 
sat down. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that 
you thought I had disgraced myself?— 
that I had beendrunk? Do you mean—” 

‘* Hush!” she commanded, herself very 
white and still. ‘‘ No one said so, and I 
should have learned better if I had not 
kept away from every one who might have 
told me. I thought that this was why 
you had concealed from me the fact that 
you had been at the dinner.” 

Hastings arose again, and Mr. Erastus 
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I, 

NCE again the Study windows are 

open upon the tropics. This time 
from the Hotel Alarcon, in Cuernavaca, 
in the republic of Mexico. This chan- 
ging the point of view is merely a question 
of latitude. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Southern Cross, the least brilliant 
in the group of constellations that are 
passing in review at that hour, is not 
high above the horizon, while the North 
Star is so low as to lose its importance in 
our Northern-trained eyes. Even those 
persons who allow themselves a good deal 
of latitude at home are sensible of some 
enlargement of their point of view in the 
change in their geographical position. If 
they come south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
they are likely to lose some of their pre- 
judices, if they do not take up a new line 
of conduct. I cannot suppose that the 
character is changed by passing an ima- 
ginary line; so it must be that the change 
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Cardley came sauntering up the corridor. 
“TIT will fetch my uncle—you ought to 
know—” 

** No, no!” 
beg of you. 
for that?” 

A look passed between them. One 
would have needed his eyes to read the 
appeal in hers, and hers to read the reply 
in his. 

Hastings pointed to the short-hand book. 
‘* How shall that letter end? Write the 
salutation.” 

She hesitated a moment. Then she 
wrote two small words after the lines al- 
ready there,— € \_ 

Hastings saw them. 

Cardley was only three yards away. 

**Quick!” whispered Hastings. ‘‘ What 
do they say?” 

The blood was 
** Yours forever.” 

‘Uncle ’Rastus,” said Hastings, cheer- 
ily, ‘‘ I think you ought to become better 
acquainted with Miss Tenney. You see, 
I have rather kept the matter a secret 
from you, but we are engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 


She caught his sleeve. ‘| 
Do you think T could care 


in her face again. 
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of latitude temporarily affects conduct. 
How, otherwise, does it happen that a man 
who in New England would not think of 
staying away from the morning service, 
or of dodging the contribution-box, no 
sooner crosses the Tropic of Cancer than 
his conscience permits him to take in a 
bull-fight and also a cock-fight on Sun- 
day? Is not the Southern Cross as re- 
straining as the Northern Cross? It would 
seem not. Would the same effect be pro- 
duced upon a man if he travelled north 
instead of south? The experiment might 
easily be tried, and it could be settled 
whether a man’s virtue is geographical 
or personal. If he found that on going 
north his goodness increased and his 
moral stamina hardened, and that as he 
moved south his conscience apologized for 
his inclinations, he could establish a def- 
inite scale of virtue, marked by degrees 
of north and south latitude. And in order 
to know what sort of a man he was at 
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any given moment, he would only need 
to consult the terrestrial map. If the 
traveller thinks this a fanciful theory, 
then he must invent another to account 
for his aberrations. 

Is it necessary to remind the reader that 
lhe saw Cuernavaca, looking from these 
same Study windows, last year? It is the 
same quaint city of towers and domes, 
yalaces and thatched hovels, charming 
lanes lined with tropical fruits and 
foliage, a city with not a level acre in it, 
sloping between deep barrancas down tow- 
ard the hot country, and with a winter 
sun hot enough for a sanitarium in any 
month, although it is 5000 feet above sea- 
level; a sort of limitless valley, encircled 
by mountains, growing sugar-cane, and 
corn, and coffee, and bananas, ard palms, 
and unbelievable varieties of tropical 
fruits; and on the eastern horizon, be- 
yond artistically converging ranges of 
hills and masses of fantastic rocks that 
are red in the sunset, like the Garden of 
the Gods in Colorado, rise the massive 
snow heights of Popocatepetl and Iztac- 
cihuatl, each about 17,500 feet in altitude. 
There they are, remote, majestic, mysteri- 
ous, sometimes above the clouds, some- 
times draped in rosy vapor, sometimes 
withdrawn in cold seclusion, their North- 


ern virtue always dominating these com- 
plaisant regions, ethereally white against 
an azure sky, dark when the sun comes up 
on their right, and rosy with an ineffable 
loveliness when the western mountains 


are aflame at sunset. One gets in time to 
have avery friendly feeling for this pagan 
Woman in White and her constant male 
companion. 

Carefully considering our latitude, we 
went one Sunday morning to hear mass 
in the ancient church of Juitepec, an 
Indian village in the sugar and rice re- 
gion, some seven or eight miles from the 
city, down and up barrancas, and through 
green fields and tropical lanes, over a road 
fit only for sure-footed horses—a village 
of eane huts and thatched roofs, African 
in appearance. On the way is the famous 
hacienda of Cortez, probably the oldest 
sugar-hacienda on'this continent, an enor- 
mous structure, with arches and arcades 
and columns and walls six or eight feet 
thick, where the most antiquated processes 
of sugar-making are still in use. This 
hacienda was given by Cortez to the Hos- 
pital of Jesus in the city of Mexico, and it 
yields a revenue of forty to fifty thou- 
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sand dollars a year to that noble charity. 
The planting of the cane is renewed here 
every three years, and the grinding sea- 
son, working night and day, only lasts 
about six months in the year, and not 
every day in the year, as in a mill in 
Cuautla, which is lower down in the hot 
country. It was a feast-day at Juitepec, 
and near the old Spanish church were 
booths for the fair, for eating, drinking, 
gambling, merrymaking, and singing, 
and playing on the mandolin. Among 
other attractions was a phonograph! As 
is common with al! Spanish churches in 
villages, this has a noble church-yard, 
shaded by gigantic trees of ash and cy-, 
press. (Why the American architects do 
not come down here and learn how to 
make picturesque facades and towers that 
please by their simple beauty I do not 
know.) Within, the church, like most 
of its kind, is gaudily decorated, an unin- 
teresting parallelogram, but for the ser- 
vice it was literally ablaze with candles, 
and the pavement was crowded with 
kneeling worshippers, each holding a 
lighted taper, a most democratic assem- 
bly of peons and working- people, the 
men in clean white jackets and trousers, 
and the women in skirts and rebozos of 
various colors, and the kneeling crowds 
picked out here and there with a brilliant 
red blanket. In the church-yard were 
extensive preparations for fireworks in 
the evening, and the exuberance of the 
day manifested itself in a constant pop- 
ping of torpedoes and fire-crackers, which 
gave a certain animation to the service. 
There was a very good organ, and in the 
loft a fine military band played the mili- 
tant airs of a conquering Church. The 
rapt devotion of the congregation was un- 
doubted—of the worshippers who would 
repair directly to the booths and the cock- 
fights. The blaze of lights, the clouds of 
incense, the jubilant music, the uncon- 
scious air of devotion, would alone have 
been impressive, but important moments 
in the mass were punctuated by the roar 
of a cannon that reverberated in the walls, 
and the tumult was so invigorating that 
the figure of a soldier with a drawn 
sword anda flowing red mantle, mounted 
on a dwarf wooden horse—it might be 
Cortez himself — apparently riding from 
the side wall towards the altar, seemed to 
signify conquest and glory. It was all 
so different from going to a decorous ser- 
vice in a New England meeting-house, to 
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criticise the choir and the sermon. I do 
not say that this religion is any better 
than ours, but there is more of it. 

Near the village was a construction 
camp of Colonel Hampson's Mexico and 
Pacific Railway, advancing towards the 
fine harbor of Acapulco, the best and only 
good harbor between Callao and San 
Diego. We lunched at the camp. The 
day before, the engineers, in seeking ma- 
terials for the track, had broken into 
a tumulus near at hand for stone and 
gravel. After a little excavation they 
struck a rubble wall, and breaking 
through it, found a walled Indian tomb, 
in shape of a pit, from which they took a 
few antique, perhaps prehistoric, bones, 
and many images in stone and terra-cot- 
ta, a stone hatchet, and bits of obsidian 
knives. The whole region is full of re- 
mains of this sort, as it is of ruins of an- 
cient temples and cities lost in antiquity. 
When the villagers learned of the open- 
ing of this tomb, they came down in 
force, with the local judge at their head, 
and forbade further excavation. They 
have an idea that there is treasure in the 
mound, and propose to dig it out them- 
selves when the camp moves on. Rail- 


road-building in this region is not with- 
The peasants are bitterly 


out its perils. 
hostile to it. The day after we were there 
the engineer in charge had been obliged 
to fill up an irrigating ditch on the line. 
When he rode out in the morning to 
inspect, he was attacked by some thirty 
men armed with machetes, led by the vil- 
lage judge; his horse was wounded, and 
he was dragged off and lodged in the vil- 
lage jail, where he remained the better 
part of the day, until an Indian runner 
could take a message to Cuernavaca and 
get an order from the Governor for his 
release. It was not a comfortable place 
to stay in, for he was the thirteenth man 
in an adobe jail about twelve feet square, 
filthy enough, and with little more than 
standing-room. The prisoners are not 
fed by the authorities, and depend on 
friends to keep them from starving. Con- 
sidering the sort of jails common in Mex- 
ico, it is remarkable how popular they 
are. The great Belem, in the city of 
Mexico, is said to have about five thou- 
sand occupants, of whom less than a third 
are women. 

In the excursion to Juitepec the reader 
missed, as I did, one great attraction. 
This was the religious dance of the Ind- 
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ians. This ceremony had been going on 
for two days, and it was expected to con 
tinue on Sunday, but the chiefs ordered 
them back home on Saturday night 
They were the Apaches and the Chalmas, 
who come from a long distance in the 
mountains, and every year make their 
pilgrimage to dance in front of the old 
church of Juitepec. This mixture of 
pagan rites with Christianity is made 
with great solemnity and = decorun 

There were only about two hundred and 
fifty Indians, of whom only some thirty, 
men and women, performed, in the sight 
of thousands of spectators. As perfect], 
as tradition recalls them, they reproduc: 
the ancient Aztec sacred dance. Thei) 
costumes are the gay robes and head 
dresses Of feathers, and they dance in 
slow measure to the beat of the tomtom. 
It is said to be very effective, and the per 
formance of their sacred rites under the 
shadow of the church is regarded as a 
certain tribute to the religion that now 
prevails here. 

Another charm of this region that 
should be mentioned is the abundance 
everywhere of clear running water. This 
bursts out in copious springs from sources 
in the great voleanoes, and by means of 
extensive aqueducts and irrigating ditch 
es is conducted to the haciendas and the 
cane and rice fields, making the land to 
bloom with verdure, and pleasing the ear 
with the sound of running streams. It 
percolates all through Cuernavaca, all 
the sidewalks of stone being laid over con 
duits of water. 

II. 

If the reader is an archzeologist or an 
artist he may willingly be long detained 
in this enchanted region by the remains 
of a civilization the antiquity of which 
so far baffles investigation. On the height 
of the mountains near Tepoztlan, a five 
hour's ride east of Cuernavaca, is the ruin 
of a small temple—a sort of cliff-dweller 
refuge—which is reached through a diffi 
cult ravine, the climber being assisted by 
ladders of vines. I left it for future refer- 
ence. On the west side of the barranca 
which separates Cuernavaca from the vil- 
lage of San Antonio, where the Indian 
makers of pottery live, is a sculptured 
granite bowlder, standing on the slope 
in a thicket, a neglected work of art, 
neglected and without even a path lead- 
ing to it. On the top of this bowlder, 
and accommodating itself to its shape, 
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is sculptured a lizard, eight feet and 
five inches in length from the dragon- 
like mouth to the tip of the curving 
tail. The vivid lifelikeness of this ani- 
mal, gripping the rock with his paws and 
hind feet, is startling. Although weather- 
worn for ages, it is, in its knowledge of 
anatomy and of the subject, and in broad, 
robust execution, worthy to be ranked 
with the work of the French sculptor 
Barye. This is no studio-work from a 
model. The artist knew and felf his liz- 
ard, and with a sure touch made him live 
on this granite. 

The work of the archzologist in this 
region is made difficult by the lack of 
any historic traditions to guide him; the 
land has been long occupied by appar- 
eutly different races developing vari- 
ous stages of civilization; the land has 
been continuously occupied, and one pe- 
riod has shaded into another so that it 
is impossible to assign any given remains 
to any period, and impossible also because 
as yet no key has been found for reading 
the inscriptions or interpreting the sym- 
bolic sculptures. We believe that the 


Aztecs and the six other tribes in posses- 
sion of the Valley of Mexico on the ar- 
rival of Cortez in 1520 had been there 
only a couple of centuries, and that they 
were not the builders of the pyramids ex- 


isting in the valley and elsewhere. If 
they made the Calendar Stone now in the 
museum in the city, which was found 
near the cathedral, on the site of the Az- 
tec temple of Montezuma, we cannot con- 
nect that with the other sculptures and 
images gathered from various places in 
southern tropical Mexico. Before we have 
any historic traces of the Aztecs, there was 
a well-advanced civilization in all this 
region south of Mexico to Guatemala, 
evidenced by the ruins of temples, palaces, 
and cities. A hundred miles or less south- 
west of Cuernavaca have been traced and 
partially examined remains of habitations 
covering some sixty miles square. This 
may have been one vast city, larger than 
New York in area, or it may have been a 
cluster of towns and cities connected by 
walls and fortifications. The buried re- 
mains of cut stone indicate work in archi- 
tecture far beyond the barbaric period, 
and induce belief in a civilization that 
was practically extinct before the advent 
of the Spaniards. But the existing re- 
mains of these departed nations in south- 
ern Mexico are not by any means all of 
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one type, though the types have more or 
less merged into each other. The mound 
was common here, as it was in Louisiana 
and Ohio. It was also usual to build a 
temple on top of an artificial mound,as at 
Palenque and elsewhere in Chiapas. But 
sometimes the temples or palaces are built 
on cliffs or on hills that were easily for- 
tified, and again, as at Mitla, on the plain. 

Last year I visited the remains of the 
four well-preserved temples at Mitla, in 
the state of Oaxaca. I refer to them now 
to say that they bear little resemblance to 
the ruins of the temple I saw this year at 
Xochicaleo, which is some sixteen miles 
south of Cuernavaca—at least it is a good 
four hours’ ride over a rough bridle-path 
and up and down steep barrancas. The 
ride, however, is as interesting as it is 
exciting. Nature does things here on a 
vast scale. The land is cut up by gullies 
and deep ravines, strewn with round hills, 
from the summits of which the horseman 
sees mountains rising beyond mountains, 
now and then a lake, and both wide and 
narrow valleys green with the varying 
shades of the sugar-cane and with the 
tropical trees, and everywhere abundant 
streams of clear water. At this season 
the hills are dry, and take on wonderful 
russet and brown colors, almost opales- 
cent. I saw one sweeping hill-side of 
deep russet covered with trees, which at 
a distance looked like an apple-orchard. 
The trees were leafless as yet, but the bark 
from root to tips of boughs was a dull 
red. It also peeled in. strips like our 
birch bark. I do not give the name of 
the tree, because I could not understand 
the Mexican name; it resembles a manza- 
nita. As the morning sun shone through 
this orchard all the fluttering strips of 
bark sparkled as bright as rubies, and we 
had an effect of color that is unequalled 
in my experience. The country is ani- 
mated, I should say, by the presence of 
song-birds and birds of brilliant color. 
There is now and then a hawk sailing in 
the azure, where the graceful buzzard is 
always circling; there are myriads of 
blackbirds, crows of large size, and here 
and there birds of scarlet, of black and 
searlet, of blue, and of yellow plumage. 
These latter are only occasional. 

On our morning way we passed only 
one Indian village, on a high ridge above 
a deep barranca, a village of cane huts 
and high thatched roofs, like pictures of 
central Africa, with its rude church, in 
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an upper room of which a school was in 
progress, the noise of whose studying we 
could hear as soon as we entered the vil- 
lage. This village was Tetlama, to whose 
authorities we had a letter of commenda- 
tion from the Jefatura Politica of Cuer- 
navaca, with permission to visit the temple 
of Xochiealeo. The schoolmaster, who 
was the only visible authority, bade us go 
on, with the blessing of God. 

In front of us, over a descending plane, 
were twin hills. We ascended the sad- 
dle between the two, and then climbed 
up the western height by a very rocky 
path. On all sides as we ascended were 
rubble walls and signs of fortification. 
On a levelled place in the centre of the 
height stands the temple. The hill is a 
place of considerable natural strength, 
but every approach all] around it had been 
fortified by rudely built walls, stones laid 
without cement. From the height the 
prospect is most noble—lakes, hills, green 
valleys, and snow mountains. The tem- 
ple itself is sixty feet square. The débris 
of cut stones has fallen all around it, 
and accumulations of ages have reduced 
its height. The existing walls slope in- 
ward to a height of some twenty feet to 
an overhanging cornice, upon which rose 
other courses of the building. Of these 
courses only two remain, and those not 
entire. Many of the great blocks have 
fallen inward and outward, and it is im- 
possible to tell the original height, but it 
was probably forty feet, and had a roof of 
timber. The entrance was on the west, 
where there is a projection of the walls, 
and a flight of steps leading up to the 
summit. The blocks of stone in the walls 
are of uneven size, but some of them are 
over five feet long and three feet thick. 
It required some engineering skill to raise 
them to the summit of the temple. Each 
side of the wall has a consistent design, 
complete in itself, though the designs are 
more or less repeated on each side. 
A plan must have been drawn for each 
side. Whether this was executed after 
the wall was built,or whether the separate 
stones were sculptured in the quarry and 
fitted in afterwards, I cannot decide. At 
any rate, the designs running from one 
big block to another are perfectly match- 
ed. This temple has been often figured 
and described, though it is not often vis- 
ited, so that I will enter into no more de- 
tails than to say that the designs are fig- 
ures in profile, and characters that bear 
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a remote resemblance to gigantic Arabic 
lettering. Some of the seated figures ar 
in profile, with receding foreheads and 
Greek noses; they wear huge ear-pen 
dants and necklaces, and on the head 4 
tiara with a drooping head-dress cut jy 
great stone strands. Some have the arms 
folded on the breast, others one arm ex 
tended holding some object, as if makine 
an offering at a shrine or to another fig 
ure. It is all grotesque, all barbarous 
but it is a barbarity of exact proportion 
and design. 

There is nothing in this temple resem 
bling any Assyrian or Egyptian work. 
and nothing resembling the work in tl. 
temples at Mitla. In the Mitla temples 
the form and purpose seem different 
there are few blocks of large stone, and 
all the work is surface mosaics. Here 
all the designs are boldly carved in the 
great blocks of stone. But any person 
san speculate about these ruins. 


Ill. 


On our ride to Xochicaleo we chanced 
upon a valuable piece of information, 
which I do not feel like withholding 
from this superstitious age, and I think 
it will be of great use to our mind-curists 
and healers. When I wondered at the 


size of the buzzards we encountered, our 
guide, who was a volunteer guide and a 
man of standing, and perfectly trustwor 
thy, informed me that this bird was re 
ally a crow, and not a buzzard, as I had 


thought. And it is not merely an orna- 
mental and thieving bird. This is what 
he told me: If any man has heart-dis- 
ease, or is threatened with it, organic or 
otherwise, all he needs to do is to catch 
one of these crows and make a compan- 
ion of him, a real intimate. He must 
keep him by him constantly, let him eat 
from the same plate at table and sleep 
with him at night. When this intimacy 
is established, all the man’s heart-disease 
and tendency to it will leave the man and 
pass into the crow. The testimony to this 
fact is abundant, and admits of no doubt. 
And the singular thing about the miracle 
is that the crow is not injured! The crow, 
by an entirely mental process common in 
all mind-cures, absorbs the heart-disease, 
and sustains no harm, and asks no pay 
for his work. This Christian Science 
crow is, to be sure, a Mexican, but I sup- 
pose that any kind of crow with us would 
do as well. 
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(ON THE PLANTATION.) 


BY RUTH 


\ J] HEN Tamar the laundress was married 

to the coachman Pompey, there was a 
big time on the plantation. Tamar wore white 
tarlatan and an orange wreath—although it was 
her severalth marriage—and she had six bride- 
maids and a train-bearer. The last, a slim lit- 
tle black girl of about ten years, was dressed 
somewhat after the fashion of the ballet, in 
green tarlatan with spangles, and her slender 
legs were carefully wrapped with gilt paper 
that glistened through the clocked stockings 
with fine effect. Otherwise the “clockings” 
in the black stockinet would have lost their 
value. 

Pompey, as groom, was resplendent in the 
full glare of a white duck suit, and he wore a 
rosette of white satin—* so’s to ’stinguish him 
out fom de groomsmen,” each of whom was 
likewise “ducked” out in immaculate linen; 
and if there were some suggestive misfits among 
them, there were ample laundry compensations 
in the way of starch and polish—a proud 
achievement of the bride. 

There was a good deal of marching up and 
down the aisles of the church by the entire 
party before the ceremony, which was, alto- 
wether, really very effective. Pompey was as 
black as his bride, and his face was as carefully 
oiled and polished for the occasion as hers, 
which is saying a good deal, both as to color 
and shine. 

After the ceremony everybody repaired, for 
a supper and dance, to the sugar-house, where 
there was a bride’s cake, with all the usual ac- 
cessories, such as the ring and thimble, to be 
ent for. And of course, before the end of the 
evening, there was the usual distribation of 
bits of cake to be “dreamed on.” This last, 
indeed, was so important that nearly every 
girl on the plantation slept in a neighbor’s 
sabin that night, so as to command the full 
potency of the charm by dreaming her great 
dream in a strange bed. The whole wedding 
was, in fact, so disturbing a social function 
that everything on the plantation was more 
or less disarranged by it-—even the breakfast 
hour at the great house, which was fully three- 
quarters of an hour late next morning. But 
that was no great matter, as all the family had 
been witnesses to the wed«iing and were some- 
what sleepy in consequence-—and the “ rising- 
bell” was a movable form anyway. 

Perhaps if the nuptiais had been less festive 
the demeanor of the bride immediately after- 
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wards would not have been so conspicuons. 
As it was, however, when she appeared at the 
wash-house, ready for duty, on the second morn- 
ing following, dressed in heavy mourning, and 
wearing, moreover, a pseudo-sorrowful expres- 
sion on her every-otherwise shining face, they 
wondered, and there was some nudging and 
whispering among the negroes. Some hastily 
concluded that the marriage had been rashly 
repudiated as a failure; but when presently 
the groom strolled into the yard, smiling 
broadly, and when he proceeded with many a 
flourish to devotedly fill her wash-tubs from 
the well for his bride, they saw that there must 
be some ‘other explanation. The importance 
of the central figure in so recent a pageant 
still surrounded her with somewhat of a gla- 
mour in the eyes of her companions, setting 
her apart, so that they were slow to ask her 
any questions. 

Later in the day, though, when her mistress, 
happening to pass through the yard, saw the 
black-gowned figure bending low over the 
tubs, she hastened to the wash-shed. 

“Why, Tamar,” she exclaimed, “what on 
earth—” 

At this Tamar raised her face and smiled 
faintly. Then, glancing down at her dress to 
indicate that she understood, she drawled, de- 
murely: 

* Ain’t nothin’ de matter, missy. 

n’ for Sister Sophy-Sophia.” 

“Sophy-Sophia! You don’t mean—” 

“Yas,’m, I does. I means Pompey’s las’ wife, 
Sis’ Sophy-Sophia. She didn’t have no kin- 
folks to go in mo’nin’ for her, an’ time Pompey 
an’ me got ingaged he made known his wushes 
to me, an’ [ promised him I’d put on mo’nin’ for 
her soon as I married into de family. -Co’se I 
couldn’t do it fo’ I was kin to her.” 

“ Kin to her!” the mistress langhed. ‘“ Why, 
Tamar, what relation on earth are you to Pom- 
pey’s former wife, I’d like to know?” 

The black woman dropped the garment she 
was wringing and thought a moment. 

“ Well, missy,” she said, presently, “ looks to 
me like I’m a speritu’l foster-sister to her, ef I 
ain’t no mo’—an’ I done inherited all her rights 

’ privileges, so Pompey say—an’ ef I ’ain’t 
got a right to mo’n for her, who is? Dey tell 
me a’oman is got a right to go in mo’nin’ for 
her husband’s kin anyway; but of co’se, come 
down to it, she warn’t no blood-kin to Pompey, 
nohow. Howsomever, eve’ybody knows a wid- 


I jes mo’n- 
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der or a widderer is intitled to wear all de 
mo’nin’ dey is; an’ his wife, why, she’s intitled 
to a equal sheer in it, if she choose to seize her 
rights. I'd ’a put it on befo’ de weddin’, 
’cep’n’ I didn’t have no title to it, an’ it 
wouldn’t ’a’ been no comfort to her noways. 
Set down, missy.” She began wiping off one 
of her wash-benches with her apron as she 
spoke. “Set down, mistus, an’ lemme talk to 
you,” 

The situation was interesting, and the mis- 
tress sat down. 

“ You see, missy "—Tamar had come nearer 
now, and assumed a confidential tone—“ you 

ee, Sister Sophy-Sophia she ’ain’t nuver found 

rest yit, an’ dat frets Pompey. Hit troubles 
im in de sperit—an’ I promised him to try to 
pacify her.” 

“Pacify her! Why,Tamar! How can you 
pacify a person who isdead? And how do you 
know that her spirit isn’t at rest ?” 

The black woman turned and looked behind 
her to make sure that no one should overhear. 
Then, lowering her voice, she whispercd : 

“Her grave ’ain’t nuver settled yit, mistus. 
She been buried ever sence befo’ Christmus, 
an’ hit ain’t evened down yit. An’ dat’s a 
shore sign of a onrestless sperit—yas, ’m.” 

Her face had grown suddenly anxious as she 
spoke. And presently she added: 

“Of co’se, when a grave settles too quick, 
dat’s a sign dey’ll soon be another death, an’ 
nobody don’t crave to see a grave sink too sud- 
dev. But it’ll ease down gradual—ef de dead 
No, Sister Sophy-Sophia 
she ’ain’t took no comfort in her grave yift. 
An’ Pompey, righteously speakin’, ought to pa- 
cified her befo’ he set out to marry agin. 
Heap o’’omans would ’a’ been afeerd to marry 
a man wid a unsunk grave on his hands— 
’feerd she’d ha’nt her. But I done had’spe’unce, 
an’ ’'m mo’ ’feerd o’ live ha’nts’n I is o’ dead 
oues. I know Sis’ Sophy-Sophia she’s layin’ 
dar—aw’ she can’t git out. You know, she died 
o’ de exclammatory rheumatism, an’ some say 
hit was a jedgmint fom heaven. You know, 
Sis’ Sophy-Sophia she was a devil for fun. 
She would have her joke. An’ some say Gord 
A’mighty punished her an’ turned eve’y bone 
in ’er body into funny-bones, jes to show her 
dat eve’y funny thing ain’t to be laughed at. 
Aw’ ef you ever got a sudden whack on de 
funny-bone in yo’ elbow, missy, you know how 
she suffered when she was teched. An’ she 
ain’t at rest yit. She done proved dat. Of 
co’se, ef she died wid some’h’n’ on ’er mind, we 
can’t do nothin’ for her; but ef she jes need 
soothin’, I'll git her quieted down.” 

She leaned forward and resumed her wash- 
ing—that is to say, she raised a garment from 
the suds and looked at it, turned it over idly 
in her hands several times, and dipped it lan- 
guidly. 

Her visitor watched her in amused silence 
for a while. 

“ And how are you going to soothe her, Ta- 


sleeps easy—yas, ’m. 
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mar?” she asked, presently. 
about it.” 

At this the woman began wiping her hands 
upon her apron, and dropping into a seat be- 
tween two of the tubs and resting her arms 
upon their rims, she faced her mistress. 

“ Of co’se, honey,” she began, “de fust thing 
is to wear mo’nin’—an’ dat ain’t no special 
trouble to me—I got consider’ble black frocks 
lef’ over from my widderhoods. An’ in addi- 
tion to dat, I gwine carry it around in my 
countenance—aw’ ef she sees it—an’ I b’lieve 
de dead does see — maybe it’ll ease her mind. 
Of co’se, when a pusson ain’t able to sorrer 
in her heart, dey ’bleeged to wear it in dey 
face—” , 

There was something in her voice as she 
said these last words—an indescribable note 
that seemed to express detachment from all 
feeling in the matter—that made her listener 
turn and look narrowly into her face. Still, 
she was not in the least prepared for the hearty 
laughter that greeted her question. t 

“And don’t you mourn for her in your heart, 
Tamar?” She eyed her narrowly as she put 
the question. - 

The black woman did not even attempt an 
answer. Nor did she apparently even try to 
control her mirth. But, after a while, when 
she had laughed until she was tired, she sud- 
denly rose to her feet, and as she gathered up 
a handful of wet garments, and began rubbing 
them on the wash-board, she exclaimed, still 
chuckling, 

“Lemme git to my washin’, honey, befo’ I 
disgrace my mo’nin’.” 

In a little while, however, she grew serious 
again, and although she still seemed to have 
trouble with her shoulders, that insisted upon 
expressing merriment, she said : 

“T clare, I talks like a plumb hycoprite, 
missy —I sho’ does. But I ain’t. No, ’m, I 
ain’t. Ofco’se I grieves for Sis’ Sophy-Sophia. 
I'd grieve for any po’ buman dat can’t find 
rest in ’er grave—an’ I’m gwine to consolate 
her, good as I kin. Soon as de dark o’ de 
moon comes, I gwine out an’ set on her 
grave aw’ moan, an’ ef dat don’t ease her, 
maybe when her funer’l is preached she’ll be 
comforted.” 

“ And hasn’t she had her funeral sermon yet, 
Tamar ?” 

“Oh, no,’m. ’Tain’t time, hardly, yit. We 
mos’ gin’ly waits two or three years after de 
buryin’ befo’ we has members’ funer’ls preach- 
ed. An’ we don’t nuver, sca’cely, have ‘em 
under a year. You see, dey’s a lot o’ smarty 
folks dat ’ain’t got nothin’ better to do ’n to 
bring up things agin dead folks’s cha’acter, 
so we waits tell dey"been restin’ in de groun’ 
a year or so. Den a preacher he can expec’ 
to preach dey funer’ls in peace. De fac’ is, 
some o’ our mos’ piousest elders an’ deacons 
is had so many widders show up at dey fu- 
ner’ls dat de chu’ches is most of ’em passed 
a law dat dey compelled to wait a year or so 


“Tell me all 
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aw’ give all dese heab p’omiscu’us widders time 
to marry off —an’ save scandalizemint. An’ 
Pompey an’ Sophy-Sophia dey didn’t have no 
mo’n a broomstick weddin’ nohow — but of 
co’se dey did have de broomstick. I’m a witness 
to dat,’caze dey borried my broom—yas,’m. Ricol- 
lee’, 1 had one o’ dese heah green-handle sto’e 
brooms, an’ Pompey he come over to my cabin 
one mornin’ an’ he say, ‘Sis’ Tamar,’ he say, 
‘would you mind loandin’ Sis’ Sophy-Sophia 
dat green-handle straw broom dat you sweeps 
out de ehu’ch-house wid? You ’member, I 
was married to Wash Williams dat time— 
Wash Williams wha’ live down heah at de 
cross-roads now. He’s married to Yaller Sil- 
vy now. You know dat red-head freckled- 
face yaller gal dat use to sew for Mis’ Ann 
Powers —always wear a sailor hat— wid a 
waist on her no thicker’n my wris’—an’ a hitch 
in her walk eve’y time she pass aman? Dat’s 
de gal. She stole Wash f’om me—an’ she’s 
welcome to’im. Any’oman is welcome to any 
man she kin git fom me. Dat’s my principle, 
But dese heah yaller freckle niggers ’ain’t got 
no principle fo’em. I done heerd dat all my 
life—an’ Silvy she done proved it. Time Wash 
an’ me was married he was a man in good 
chu’ch standin’—a reg’lar ordained sexton, at 
six dollars a month—an’ I done de sweepin’ 
for him. Dat’s huccome I happened to have 
dat green-handle sto’e broom. Dat’s all lever 
did git out o’ his wages. Any day you'd pass 
Rose-o’-Sharon Chu’ch dem days you could 
see him settin’ up on de steps, like a gent’e- 
man, an’ I sho’ did take pride in him. An’ 
now, dey tell me, Silvy she got him down to 
shirt sleeves—splittin’ rails, wid his breeches 
gallused up wid twine, while she sets in de 
cabin do’ wid a pink caliker Mother Hubbard 
wrapper on. An’ on Saturdays, when he draw 
his pay, you'll mos’ gin’ally see ’em standin’ 
together at de hat an’ ribbon show-case in de 
sto’e—he grinnin’ for all he’s worth. An’ my 
belief is he grins des to hide his mizry.” 

“You certainly were very good to do his 
sweeping for him.” Tamar had unconsciously 
caught the salient points in a somewhat hu- 
morous situation, and her graphic picture of 
it was hard to take calmly. But her mistress 
tried to disguise her amusement so far as possi- 
ble. To her surprise, the question seemed to 
restore the black woman to a fresh sense of 
her injury in the situation. 

“Cert’ny I done it,” she exclaimed, dramat- 
ically. “Cert’ny. You reckon I'd live in de 
house wid a man dat ’d handle a broom? No, 
ma’am. Nex’ thing I’d look for him to sew. 
No, ma’am. But I started a-tellin’ you hue- 
come I come to know dat Pompey an’ Sis’ So- 
phy-Sophia was legally married wid a broom, 
One day he come over to my cabin, jes like I com- 
menced tellin’ you, an’ he s’lute me wid, ‘Good 
mornin’, Sis’ Tamar; I come over to see ef you 
won’t please, ma’am, loand Sister Sophy-Sophia 
Sanders dat straw broom wha’ you sweeps out 
de chu’ch - house wid, please, ma’am? An’ I 
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ricollee’s de answer I made him. I laughed, 
an’ I say, ‘ Well, Pompey,’ I say, ‘I don’t know 
about loandin’ out a chu’ch broom to a sin- 
ner like you.’ An’ at dat he giggle, ‘ Well, we 
wants it to play preacher—an’ dat seems like a 
mighty suitable job for a chu’ch broom.’ An’ 
of co’se wid dat I passed over de broom, wid 
my best wushes to de bride; an’ when he 
fetched it back, I ricollec’, he fetched me a 
piece o’ de weddin’-cake—but it warn’t no 
mo’n common one, two, three, fo’ cwp-cake wid 
about seventeen onfriendly reesons stirred into 
it wid brown sugar. I ’elare, when I looks 
back, I sho’ is ashamed to know dat dey was 
ever sech a po’ weddin’-cake in my family—I 
sho’ is. Now you know, missy, of co’se, dese 
heah broom-weddin’s dey ain’t writ down in 
nuther co’t-house nur chu’ch books—an’ so ef 
any o’ dese heah smarty meddlers was to try 
to bring up ole sco’es an’ say dat Sister Sophy- 
Sophia wasn’t legally married, dey wouldn’t be 
no witnesses but me an’ de broom, an’ I'd have 
to witness for it, an’—an’ I wouldn’t be no 
legal witness.” 

“Why wouldn’t you be a legal witness, Ta- 
mar ?” 

“*Caze I got de same man—an’ dat’s de sus- 
piciouses’ thing dey kin bring up agins’ a wit- 
ness-—so dey tell me. Ef ’twarn’t for dat, ’d 
’a’ had her fun’al preached las’ month.” 

‘ But even supposing the matter had been 
stirred up—and yon had been unable to prove 
that everything was as you wished—wouldn’t 
your minister have had a funeral sermon any- 
way ?” 

“Oh, yas, ’m, cert’ny. On’y de fun’al he’d 
preach wouldn’t help her to rest in her grave 
—dat’s de on’ies’ diffe’ence. Like as not dey’d 
git ole Brother Philemon Peters down f’om de 
bottom-lands to preach wrath—an’ I wants 
grace preached at Sister Sophy-Sophia’s fun’al, 
even ef I has to wait ten years for it. She 
died in pain, but I hope for her to rest in peace 
—an’ not to disgrace heaven wid crutches 
under her wings, nuther. I know half a dozen 
loud-prayers, now, dat ’d be on’y too glad to 
*tract attention away f’om dey own misdoin’s 
by rakin’ out scandalizemint on a dead ’oman. 
Dey’d ’spute de legalness of dat marriage in a 
minute, jes to keep folks f’om lookin’ up dey 
own weddin’ papers—yas, ’m. But me an’ de 
broom—we layin’ low, now, an’ keepin’ still, 
but we'll speak when de time comes at de jedg- 
mint day, ef she need a witness.” 

“But tell me, Tamar, why didn’t Pompey 
take his bride to the church if they wanted a 
regular wedding ?” 

“Dey couldn’t, missy. Dey couldn’t on ac- 
count o’ Sis’ Sophy -Sophia’s secon’ husband, 
Sam Sanders. He hadn’t made no secon’ ch’ice 
yit—an’, you know, when de fust one of a part- 
ed couple marries agin, dey ’bleeged to take 
to de broomstick — less’n dey go whar ’tain’t 
known on ’em. Dat’s de rule o’ divo’cemint. 
When yaller Silvy married my Joe wid a 
broomstick, dat lef’? me free for a chu’ch 
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marriage. An’I tell you, J had it, too. But 
ef she had a’ tempted to walk up a chu’ch 
aisle wid Joe—an’ me still onmarried—well, 
I wush dey’d ’a’ tried it! I’d’a’ been standin’ 
befo’ de pulpit a- waitin’ for ’em—an’ Id 
wv’ quoted some Scripture to’em, too. But dey 
acted accordin’ to law. Dey married quiet, 
wid a broomstick, an’ de nex’ Sunday walked 
in chu’ch together, took de same pew, an’ 
he turned her pages mannerly for her—an’ 
dat’s de ladylikest behavior Silvy ever been 
guilty of in her life, i reckon. She av’ him 
can’t nair one of ’em read, but dey sets still 
an’ holds de book an’ turns de pages — an 
Gord Hisself couldn’t & po mo’ for chu’ch 
behavior. But lemme go of wid my washin’, 
missy—for Gord’s sake.” 

Laughing again now, she drew a match 
from the ledge of one of the rafters, strack it 
across the sole of her bare foot, and began to 
light the fire under her furnace. And as she 
flattened herself against the ground to blow 
the kindling pine, she added, between puffs, 
and without so much as a change of tone: 

“ Don’t go, please, ma’am, tell I git dis char- 
coal lit to start dese shirts to bile. I been try- 
in’ to fix my mouf to ax you is you got air ole 
crépe veil you could gimme to wear to chu’ch 
nex’ Sunday—please,ma’am? I ’clare, I won- 
der what’s de sign when you blowin’ one way 
an’ a live coal come right back at yer ’gins’ 
de wind?” And sitting upon the ground, she 
added, as she touched her finger to her tongue 
and rubbed a burnt spot upon her chin: 
“Pompey ’d be mighty proud ef I could walk 
in chu’ch by his side in full sisterly mo’nin’ 
nex’ Sunday for po’ Sister Sophy-Sophia—yas, 
’m. I hope you kin fin’ me a ole crépe veil, 
please, ma’am.” - 

Unfortunately for the full blossoming of this 
mourning flower of Afro-American civilization, 
as it is sometimes seen to bloom along the by- 
ways of plantation life, there was not a sec- 
ond-hand veil of crépe forth-coming on this 
occasion. There were small compensations, 
however, in sundry effective accessories, such 
as a crépe collar and bonnet, not to mention 
a funereal fan of waving black plumes, which 
Pompey flourished for his wife’s benefit during 
the entire service. Certainly the “ speritu’l 
foster- sister” of the mourning bride, if she 
witnessed the tribute paid her that Sunday 
morning in full view of the entire congrega- 
tion—for the bridal pair occupied the front 
pew under the pulpit— would have been ob- 
durate indeed if she had not been somewhat 
mollified. 

Tamar consistently wore her mourning garb 
for some months, and, so far as is known, it 
made no further impression upon her com- 
panions than to cause a few smiles and ex- 
changes of glances at first among those of 
lighter mind among them, some of whom were 
even so uncharitable as to insinuate that Sis’ 
Tamar wasn’t “ half so grieved as she let on.” 
The more serious, however, united in com- 
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mending her act as “ mos’ Christian-like an’ 
sisterly conduc’.” And when, after the gentle 
insistence of the long spring rains, added to 
the persuasivevess of Tamar’s mourning, the 
grave of her solicitude sank to an easy level, 
bespeaking peace to its occupant, Tamar sud- 
denly burst into full flower of flaming color, 
and the mourning period became a forgotte), 
episode of the past. Indeed, in reviewing the 
ways and doings of the plantation in those 
days, it seems entitled to no more prominence 
in the retrospect than many another incident of 
equal ingenuousness and novelty. There was 
the second wooing of old Aunt Salina-Sue, for 
instance, and Uncle ’Riah’s diseases; but, as 
Another would say, these are other stories. 

Another year passed over the plantation, 
and in the interval the always expecte: 
had happened to the house of Pompey thie 
coachman. It was a tiny girl child, black of 
hue as both her doting parents, and endowed 
with the name of her sire, somewhat feminized 
for her fitting into the rather euphonious Pow- 
peylou. Tamar had lost her other children in 
infancy, and so the pansy-faced little Pompey- 
lou of her mid-life was a great joy to her, and 
most of her leisure was devoted to the making 
of the pink calico slips that went to the little 
one’s adorning. 

On her first step into the great world beyond 
the plantation, however, she was not arrayed 
in one of these. Indeed, the long gown she 
wore on this occasion was, like that of hei 
mother, as black as the rejuvenated band of 
crépe upon her father’s stovepipe hat; for, be 
it known, this interesting family of three was 
to form a line of chief mourners on the front 
pew of Rose-of-Sharon Church on the occasion 
of the preaching of the funeral of the faith- 
fully mourned and long-lamented Sophy- 
Sophia, whose hour of posthumous honor had 
at length arrived. The obsequies in her mem- 
ory had been fixed for an earlier date, but as 
the newly arrived of her “nearest of kin” was 
too young to attend, they were deferred ly 
Tamar’s request, and it is safe to say that no 
child was ever brought forward with more 
pride at any family gathering than was the 
tiny Miss Pompeylou when she was carried 
up the aisle “to hear her step-mammy’s fu- 
neral preached.” 

It was a great day, and the babe, who was 
on her very best six-months-old behavior, 
listened with admirable placidity to the “ ser- 
mon of grace,” on which at a future time 
she might, perhaps, found a genealogy. Her 
only offence against perfect church decorum 
was a sometimes rather explosive “ Agoo !” 
as she tried to reach the ever-swaying black 
feather fan that was waved by her parents in 
turn for her benefit. Before the service was 
over, indeed, she had secured and torn the 
proud emblem into bits; but Tamar only 
smiled at its demolition by the baby fingers. 
It was a good omen, she said, and meant that 
the day of mourning was over. 





THE SOLUTION. 


He couldn't make up his mind, 
And she couldn't make up hers; 
But finally they put their heads together, 


And it was all right. 


SWEET REVENGE 

THe Judge had never taken a Turkish bath, 
but he was not feeling his best that morning, 
and it suddenly occurred to him to test its 
vivifying effects, so enthusiastically descanted 
upon by his young friends. 

It seemed to the Judge that the rubber was 
terribly rough, but, fearing to expose his inex- 
perience and subject himself to ridicule by ob- 
jecting to the regular treatment, he patiently 
endured being punched, pummelled, slapped, 
spanked, whacked, and poked, until he could 
not stand the torture a moment longer. 

* Is—it—qni-ite-—neces-sary —to 
me—bla-ack—and—blue—all—ov-ver?” pant- 
ed the Judge, as irregularly as the rubber dug 
his fists in more or less vigorously. 

“ Never you mind; I’m fixin’ you,” respond- 
ed the rubber, redoubling his assaults, and 
grinning diabolically--at least so it 
to the Judge. 

“Who [slap, groan] are [ thud, groan] you ?” 
gasped the Judge,a horrible suspicion dawn- 
ing in his mind. “Your [whack, groan] face 
[ thump, groan] does [iwhack, groan] look (slap, 
groan] fa—[thud, groan]—wiliar” (swish, 
groan). 


-m-ake 


seemed 


“Oh! you remember me, do you?” growled 
the rubber, sarcastically. “ Well, dash yer old 
hide, mebbe you'd like to send me up for six 


months again for prize-fightin’! 
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DOOLIN AND THE “ TIHUNDER-BOLT ” 

P. DOOLIN was a track-walker on the Erie 
Railroad. Heattended a wake one day, shortly 
before if was time for him to go on duty, with 
the lamentable result that early im the evening 
he seemed ambitious to walk on both sides of 
the track at once. 

The “Thunder-bolt” express was due to 
pass the. Haskell Road at 8.45. At that time 
Doolin reached the road, but the train did not 
appear. She was still invisible at 9.00, and 
Doolin began to worry about her in a maudlin 
way. When she was twenty minutes late he 
could control his anxiety no longer, and began 
walking the track toward her as fast as he 
could in his unsteady condition. 

The “Thunder-bolt ” meantime was flying 
along at unusual speed, She had been delayed 
by a trifling wreck, and the engineer was mak- 
ing up lost time. Suddenly a lantern whirled 
like a giant dieedl in the gloom far down 
the track. The engineer's face whitened ; the 


brakes ground into the complaining wheels; 
the engine rocked and trembled ; passengers 
lurched in their seats; and with hiss of air 
and steam the “Thunder-bolt” stopped. 

Dropping from his eab, the trembling en- 
gineer ran up to where P. Doolin stood. 


“ What—what’s the matter?” he gasped. 
“ Ye’re late,” said Doolin, “Fwhat kept yez?” 


Eauie Hooker Eaton. 
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JIM DOTY’S SADDLE-HORSE. 

“HE was a middle-sized man, with black 
hair, and one o’ these here musstashes that 
curled up at both ends,” said Mr. Milo Bush. 
“ Home-made curl, I took it. Said his name 
was Williams; and he was from the East, but 
of course he wasn’t to blame fer that. We was 
all willing to do what we could to help him to 
forget it and make a man of him. This here 
coming from New York or Boston is a draw- 
back—it’s a drag on any man—but he ean live 
it down if he really wants to. You may doubt 
it, but I’ve seen it done. 

“ Well, we was helpful to the feller—never 
asked him what he had to leave the East fer, 
and planned to try tolearn him our ways. We 
decided that it was our first dooty to learn 
him to ride. Jim Doty had a bronco named 
Walking-Beam which we bad used on sev’ral 
occasions before for instructing the Eastern 
pilgrim. In fact, Walking-Beam wa’n’t used 
fer anything else, since he was a little too 
tough fer even the boys to enjoy riding. We 
made ita rule never to give a tenderfoot a les 
son on Walking- Beam without at least two 
doctors right on the ground; and even then 
sometimes they didn’t get the feller put back 
together right, though they had been there 
and seen him shook to pieces and scattered 
around. Walking-Beam was just the buck- 
ingest hoss that ever riz and fell. Why, you 
might turn him out loose, and s’pose a fly lit 
on his back. Did he switch his tail or wag 
around his head? Not much; he just bucked 
that tly off. All the flies in town got so they 
Riding him 
was just like—why, there wa’n’t no such thing 
as riding him—there was getting on and get- 
ting off—mounting and dismounting, and that’s 
all. Riding that hoss consisted in climbing 
on and regaining consciousness. 

“ Well, the second morning says Jim to the 
feller, ‘Stranger, might I ask if you’re fond 
of equestrianeous exercise — hossback riding, 
as we say here?’ ‘ Ye-as,’ says Williams, slow 
like; ‘I’ve rid some. But I understand that 
you have these here buckers ?” ‘We do,’ says 
Jim, turning his honest bloo eyes straight on 
the feller. ‘Many of ’em, I regret to say. It 
comes through ignorance —they ain’t broke 
right, Mr. Williams. Now I’ve got a hoss I call 
Feather Bed. He's a saddle-hoss—that’s what 
he is. You ean depend on him. He’s always 
the same. His gait—unow, see here, I ain’t no 
hand to brag, and I won’t say a word about 
that hoss’s gait. But if you would like to 
take him and have a look at our bootiful 
country this morning, you’re more’n welcome. 
There ain’t no better hoss west o’ the Missouri 
River fer looking over the country with,’ and 
he winked at us, meaning, of course, that you 
got throwed so high that you had a good view. 

“The feller seemed pleased, and said he’d be 
glad of the chance; so Jim went down and 
saddled np the Beam and led him ont. He 
never had no objections to a saddle when 


knowed him, and fit shy of him. 
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there was a prospect that a man was going t 
get on it, so he come along, ’pearing slee) 
like. Jim says: ‘Here you be, Mr. Williams 
If he don’t travel just to suit you, speak t 
him” ‘All right, Mr. Doty, says Williams, 
walking up. The doctors pushed to the front, 
there being a passel of about a hundred of us 
idjits, and the feller put his foot into the stur- 
rup and swung up on him easy and graceful, 
“Td saw Walking-Beam in a state of erup- 
tion before, but I must say I nerer seen him 
make such a savage start as he did this time. 
When his back went up it was like the explo- 
sion of a powder-mill. And that feller—well, 
there wa’n’t no way of measuring how high he 
did go, but if anybody had had their wateh 
out they might of timed his fall. But imme- 
jitly after he did get down you could of knock- 
ed us all over with a mint-julep straw. That 
feller lit his feet—and where? On the 
hoss’s back! Lit there like a bird. Folded 
his arms and stood there like a statute. 
Smiled, and done as he had been told—spoke 
to that living yearthquake —‘ Steady, there, 
boy, steady’—just like that. Well, at first 
we thought Walking- Beam was too dum- 
founded to move again; but he wa’n’t. He 
looked up and seen that smiling image on his 
back, then he just unlimbered and made the 
effort of his life. For ten minutes his motions 
just simply jarred the winders in the whole 
town. And all the time that feller loafing 
around on his bare back, the saddle having 
gone up at the first list, and not, so fur as I 
know, having come down yet. And not satis- 
fied with standing there, but he must dance a 
little, and turn a couple o’ handsprings, and 
stand on his head. And then he took out some 
tobacker and rolled a cigarette, and lit it, and 
begun to smoke, and to blow rings—you may 
pizen me with ice-water if he didn’t. And 
when the hoss at last fell down from being ex- 
hausted, he steps off, and says he to Jim: ‘ Mr. 
Doty, that’s a fine beast you’ve got there. 
Sort of a lady’s hoss, I take it. Make a good 
Sambly nag; and he walks over to the hotel. 
“Cireus man? That's what he was. And it 
broke up our sport with Walking-Beam too, 
‘cause When Jim went to him he was stark 
dead. The doctors held a sort of an otopsy 
on him, and found his organs all right, so they 
just reckoned he died of grief and mortifica- 
tion.” 


on 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 

A NEGRO couple on a South Carolina planta- 
tion were the parents of a very diminutive 
and ugly boy baby. The father and mother 
consulted together, solemnly scratching their 
heads, with regard to a suitable name for their 
offspring, and finally decided to call him “ Nut- 
tin’ “Tall.” 

A year elapsed, and another infant was born 
to them, more wizened and uglier than the 
first. After long parental debate, it was mu- 
tually agreed to dub the new baby “ Wusser.” 

















_LITTLE “ MAMMY.” 


I ’arn’T got no time ter fvol 
Goin’ ter school; 

I got dishere chile ter mine, 
I got dishere quilt ter bine, 
I ’ain’t got no time ter play 
Chillun’s way. 


But no one ‘ain't s’picioned yit, 
When I sit 

Singin’ till de baby sleeps, 
Sewin’, rockin’, dat I keeps 
Playin’ ‘‘ Mammy ”—dat-a-way 
Big Folks play. 


RosaLig M. Jonas. 






































HOW PROFESSOR THUMPSKI CAME TO WRITE HIS “SUMMER SYMPHONY.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


fFWHE authorized “Life of Thackeray,” for 

which the world has waited and wished, 
ever since he answered “Adsum” to his name, 
and stood in the presence of The Master, so 
many years ago, is now appearing in the In- 
troductions to the “ Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray,” as contributed by his daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, to the several volumes. We 
found many pleasant glimpses, last month, of 
the author of “Vanity Fair,” not only as a 
writer but as a man; this month we are 
shown the author of Pendennis,' as a son, as 
a schoolboy in the Charter-House, and as an 
undergraduate in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. Ritchie, quite unconsciously, per- 
haps, is telling the story which her father, in 
his self-effacing reserve, half hoped would 
never be told; and she is telling it from his 
mother’s recollections, from his children’s 
memories of his own talk, and from his own 
letters, in the only way in which he, himself, 
would have liked the telling of it. 

Those who are fond of “Pen” and of his 
friend will enjoy the following extract from 
Mrs. Ritchie’s Memoir. ‘There were Penden- 
nises and Warringtons, too, at Cambridge, in 
the year 1829 [When Thackeray was there]. 
Dobbin was there also, in another colored 
coat. Although they did not become intimate 
until after they left college, my father’s rela- 
tions to Edward Fitz Gerald had, perhaps, 
some resemblance to those of Pendennis and 
Warrington ; and yet my father was not Pen- 
dennis any more than the other was Warring- 
ton.” This, somehow, is a disappointment to 
certain lovers of Thackeray and Pendennis, 
who have always had an undefined suspicion 
that their creator put something of himself in 
this particular creation, And if there was no 
intimate association between them, how are 
we to understand Thackeray’s peculiar aftec- 
tion for the mother of Pendennis? “TI can re- 
member the morning Helen died,” writes Mrs. 
Ritchie. “My father was in his study in 
Young Street, Kensington, [in 1850, when 
Miss Anne Thackeray, afterwards Mrs. Ritchie, 
could not have been very old in years] sitting 
at the table at which he wrote. It stood in 
the middle of the room, and he used to sit 
facing the door. I was going into the room, but 
he motioned me away. An hour afterwards 
he came into our school-room, half-laughing 
and half-ashamed, and said to us: ‘I do not 
know what James can have thought of me 
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when he came in with the tax-gatherer, just 
after you left, and found me blubbering over 
Heleu Pendennis’s death!” She passed away, 
you will remember, in her son’s arms, with a 
blessing on her lips; a happy ending for a 
widowed mother, happy in her son. We all 
know how Dickens wept over the loss of Little 
Nell, and we are not surprised at any expres- 
sion of visible emotion on Dickens’s part; but 
there must have been some closer tie than 
that of mere creative fiction between Thack- 
eray and the woman he “blubbered over,” 
even in a half-ashamed, half-langhing way. 

There are in Mrs. Ritchie’s Introduction to 
“Pendennis” many touches as tender and as 
sympathetic as these, not only in what she 
says, but in what she quotes Thackeray as 
saying. “I have made a fool of myself,” he 
wrote to his mother in 1829; “I have ren- 
dered myself a public character; I have ex- 
posed myself. I spouted at the Union. I 
don’t know what evil star reigns to-day, or 
what malignant demon could prompt me to 
such an act of folly; but, however, up I got, 
and blustered, and blundered, and retracted, 
and stuttered upon the character of Napoleon 
.... I stuck in the midst of the first footstep, 
and then in endeavoring to extricate myself I 
went deeper and deeper still :...until [rushed 
out of the quagmire into which I lad so fool- 
ishly plunged myself, and stood down, like 
Lucifer, never to rise again with open mouth 
in that august assembly.” This was the same 
Thackeray, who wrote for all times, but who 
was to flounder and to blunder, so successfully 
and so delightfully, upon every occasion when, 
in later years, he attempted to open his mouth 
in public, without carefully written prepara- 
tion. 

With one brief picture of Thackeray’s uni- 
versity life this note upon “ Pendennis” must 
close. “I do uot know,” says Mrs. Ritchie, 
“whether young men are still arranged in al- 
phabetical order at college examinations. I 
have been told by a friend that when my father 
went up to Cambridge to matriculate he sat 
next Dr. Thompson, the future Master of Trin- 
ity.... Once, long years after, Dr. Thompson 
spoke to me of those early days, when he used 
to see my father and the Tennysons following 
each other into the hall.” 

Picture it. Think of it; worshippers of 
heroes! Dr. Thompson often saw the Tenny- 
sons and Thackeray, following each other into 
the hall! 


AN unnamed writer, in a late number of 
“Scribner's Magazine,” giving his Point of 
View concerning the Decay of Personality in 
contemporary fiction, said that “One feels a 
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kind of chill at the end of a modern novel, 
where two intellectual convictions meet to go 
hand in band down the long discussion named 
life, or separate to wander forever along differ- 
ent lines of thought.” He asks why heroes 
and heroines are so unreal; why small mea- 
sure of life is granted them; why, when we 
look for human beings we find nothing but 
mental attitudes? And he lays the blame 
upon “the women who have personified dis- 
cussion iv ‘The Heavenly Twins’; who have 
dramatized ‘The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism’ in ‘John Ward’; and who have made 
dogmatic doubt incarnate, in ‘Robert Els- 
mere.’” 

No one has ever discovered the Decay of 
Personality in the beroes and heroines of “ Pen- 
dennis,” or that their mental attitudes are 
not in entire harmony with the fact that they 
are every-day human beings, most delight- 
fully portrayed. The only other romance of 
the month, lying now on the present Editor's 
Table, although it is far removed from ‘“ Pen- 
dennis” in time, in scene, in style, and in ac- 
tion, is equally loaded with Personality. It 
has no heroine, unless Madame Chiffard may 
be so regarded ; but it has a quartette of he- 
roes, aud one exceedingly villanous villain, 
who are made to appear very real, who are 
granted large measures of life, and who per- 
sonify mental and physical activity, entirely 
free from doubtful dogmatism or dramutic 
disease. 

It is a present-day, sort of Captain Kidd, 
story of Treasure Trove, and it is called Four 
for a Fortine,? written for the Young Persons 
who read “The Round Table,” but not with- 
out interest to those older persons who read to 
be entertained and amused. It is more serious 
and more trenchant than its author’s first work 
“Tommy Toddles,” which was very promising 
as coming from a ’prentice hand; and it shows 
that Mr. Albert Lee, as he says of one of his 
characters, “ got printer’s ink on his fingers in 
his coliege days ; and printer’s ink is a bacillus 
which, when once inoculated into the blood, 
can never be purged from the system.” If 
Mr. Lee’s future work is to be as good as that 
which has gone before, he need make uno seri- 
ous efforts to purge his blood of the printer’s 
ink with which it has been impregnated. 


IN the notice of “ Peter Ibbetson,” contained 
in these columns in the month of December, 
1891, George du Maurier was quoted as saying, 
in reply to the question if he considered him- 
self the successor of John Leech, that their 


styles of work were very different. “ Leech,” 
he answered, “is undoubtedly the founder, as it 
were, of the system 1 carry out. He was the 
son of Cruikshank, and Cruikshank was the 
son of Hogarth. In a different way,I try to 
follow in their footsteps. I endeavor, faith- 


2 Four for a Fortune. A Tale. By Abert Leg. Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


fully, to depict Society as it is.... And I got my 
ene from Mark Lemon, who was the editor ot 
‘Punch’ when I joined ; [at the time of Leech’s 
death in 1864, when du Maurier was thirty 
years of age.] ‘Don’t do funny things’ he told 
me; ‘do the graceful side of life!” 

It is hardly possible to speak of du Maurier’s 
Social Pictorial Satire,’ a volume devoted par- 
ticularly to the study of Leech and Charles 
Keene, without applying many of du Maurier’s 
own words concerning the founder of his sys- 
tem of work, to du Maurier himself. “ Other 
men have drawn better; deeper, grander, 
nobler, more poetical themes have employed 
more accomplished pencils, even in black and 
white,” he wrote of Leech; “but for making 
one glad I can think of no one to beat him.” 
That was Leech the artist. Of Leech the 
man, he wrote :—“Thackeray and Sir John Mil- 
lais, not bad judges,and men with many friends, 
have both said that they personally loved John 
Leech better than any man they ever knew.... 
He was the most sympathetic, engaging, and 
attractive person I [du Maurier] ever met; 
not funny at all in conversation, or even wish- 
ing to be—except now and then, for a capital 
story, which he told in perfection. The key- 
note of bis character, socially, seemed to be 
self-effacement, high-bred courtesy, never fail- 
ing consideration for others.” Few men who 
have been brought into anything like familiar 
intercourse with him have failed to find these 
same qualities of mind and manner in du Man- 
rier,-— who spelled his name with the little 
“ du,” by-the-way, and was rather sensitive on 
the subject; although printers, in general, in- 
sist upon putting him down with the big “ D,” 
which he so much disliked. 

Very touching and tender is his account of 
Leech’s funeral in Kensal Green. The grave is 
very close to Thackeray’s; Canon Hole read 
the service; Dickens and many others were 
present; “and when the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, John Millais burst into tears 
and loud sobs, setting an example that was 
followed all round ; we all forgot our manhood, 
and cried like women.” 

Notwithstanding the great influence of Leech 
upon du Maurier, their friendship was very 
limited, in point of time. They had met casu- 
ally as early as 1860, but it was not until the 
summer of 1864 that they were to see much of 
each other, at Whitby, where they “used to 
forgather, every day, and have long walks and 
talks,” of which the younger man made the 
most. And Leech died at the end of October, 
in the same year. 

Of Charles Keene, nearer his own age, and 
spared until 1891, du Maurier, naturally, saw 
much more. He had a high regard for the 
man, and a great respect for his powers as an 
artist. “‘He was one of the most singularly 
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sweet-natured, sweet-tenipered men who ever 
lived.... His hand never took a liberty with 
a human face, or a horse’s head: and whenever 
it went a little astray, you could always read 
between the lines, and know exactly what it 
meant.” We are not so fond of, because we 
are not so familiar with, Charles Keene in this 
country as we should be; but every word du 
Maurier has written of him is true. 

A number of du Maurier’s works have ap- 
peared since his death. Perhaps these “ Remi- 
niscences and Appreciations of Euglish Illus- 
trators of the Past Generation,” will prove to 
be the last. They certainly are not the worst. 
In the volume he has carried out his purpose 
to speak of the craft to which he devoted the 
best years of his life, the craft of portraying 
by means of little pen-and-ink strokes, by lines 
and scratches, a small portion of the world in 
which we live; and he has given us a better 
understanding of the humorous and satirical 
treatment of the illustrated criticism of life in 
the last half of the century, as it is to be found 
in the work of Leech, Keene, and du Maurier, 
than we have ever had before. 

If Mark Lemon had accomplished nothing 
else, he would have done the world in which 
we live good service in advising the young 
artist on “ Punch” to “ do the graceful side of 
life.” Since du Maurier took up the pen as well 
as the brush and the pencil, these pages have 
contained many words concerning him in his 
double career, as author and artist; written 
by one who, in his unimportant way, has had 
the great good fortune to know, in the flesh, 
no matter how slightly, not only dn Maurier 
but Thackeray and Charles Keene; and he 
wonders if some day—where there are no days 
—he will see them in the spirit, with the add- 
ed spirit of John Leech! 


Mr. GEORGE GISSING, in one of the later 
chapters of a volume called Charles Dickens, A 
Critical Study, says that—“ twenty years ago 
a familiar topic for debating societies was a 
comparison of the literary characteristics of 


Dickeus and Thackeray. Not impossibly, the 
theme is still being discussed in country towns, 
or London suburbs.” And then he goes on to 
show how absurd this all is, how manifest are 
the points of difference between the two au- 
thors, how easy of dismissal their mutaal rela- 
tions in literature; and he adds that debate, 
in the proper sense, as to which is the greater 
novelist there could, and can, be none. We do 
not know how the country towns of England 
or the London suburbs discuss the matter 
now ; but it is curious that no reader in Amer- 
ica to-day, who has the courage to say that he 
caunot read Dickens, does not fail to put on 
record, as a half-apology and almost immedi- 
ately,—the fact that he does like Thackeray, or 
vice versa! 
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From his sub-title it will be inferred, natur- 
ally and truly, that Mr. Gissing is treating of 
Dickens the novelist, not of Dickens the indi- 
vidual; of whom he seems to have known but 
little, if anything; for he says “we are told 
that the eyes of Dickens were very bright; 
impressing all who met him with a sense of 
their keenness.”. No man who ever caught 
the eves of Dickens, even from a platform in 
New York, or from a hansom in London, ever 
failed to be impressed, directly, by their keen- 
ness. But, as a critical study, thorough, un- 
prejudiced and exhaustive, the book cannot 
be too highly commended. It touches upon, 
and in most instances, it dwells upon, each one 
of the great community of characters who 
have formed, for so many years, a little world 
in themselves. Mr. Gissing evidently knows 
them all intimately, he has certainly studied 
them all carefully and analytically ; and, gen- 
erally, he does them full justice, as human be- 
ings; although he dwells upon what he calls 
their “ far-fetched eccentricity ” and their fre- 
quent fantastic exaggeration; which seem to 
have impressed all the critical students of 
Dickens, since Mr.Winkle and the Wellers were 
first created. limpossible as many of these per- 
sons appear,—in cold type; is there not in the 
mind’s eye of every reader of these lines, at 
jeast some one particular individual of either 
sex, in real life, acquaintance, relative or 
friend, who, if put into a book would not seem 
quite as exaggerated, as impossible, as eccen- 
tric, as typical as is Miss Betsy Trotwood, Mr. 
Wopsle, Johu Jarndyce, or as Sally Brass her- 
self ? 

We look upon Mr. Gissing in this country as 
a story-teller, rather than as an essayist, or as 
the reviewer of the stories of other persons. 
His name appears upon the title- pages of a 
dozen works, which are what one of our con- 
temporaries calls “solid, honest, patient, and 
full of ideas.” He treats of the seamy side of 
life, of the lower middle classes of whom 
Dickens was so fond; his scenes, generally, 
are laid in the East End of London, or in what 
is called “across the River”; and his people 
are the small shop-keepers and toilers of Ken- 
nington, not of the Kensington of Thackeray ; 

—the slight changing of the spelling marking, 
most emphatically, the distance intervening 
between the two quarters of the Metropolis. 
They are four miles apart, as the ’bus creeps, 
they are four hundred miles apart, in the so- 
cial scale. As a realist himself, Mr. Gissing 
may be pardoned for seeing in the Dick 
Swivellers and the Tom Linkwaters of Dick- 
ens, certain qualities which he thinks are not 
real; but we can hardly forgive him for say- 
ing “ that a novel more shapeless, a story less 
coherent than ‘ Martin Chuzzlewitt’ will not 
easily be found in any literature!” Neverthe- 
less, in the present book, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in considering, faithfully and honest- 
ly, the career of Dickens, in reviewing his 
literary work, in regarding him from the 
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stand-point of posterity, and in estimating his 
relation to an age which is passing away; but 
which in the pages of Dickens is likely to live 
for some ages to come. 


THE author of “ English Words, An Elemen- 
tary Study of Derivations,” Mr. Charles F. 
Johnson, Professor of English Literature, at 
Trinity College, Hartford, has lately published 
an admirable little book called the Elements 
of Literary Criticism,’ well worth the serious 
attention, not only of the “Learners,” for 
whom it was prepared, but of those who think 
they have learned, by study and by experi- 
ence, something of the proper expression of 
thoughts and ideas. He has divided his dis- 
course into a number of chapters, devoted to 
“ Unity,” to ‘The Power of Drawing Charac- 
ter,” to “The Writer’s Philosophy,” to “The 
Musical Word Power,” to “ The Phrasal Pow- 
er,” to “The Descriptive Power,” and to “The 
Emotional Power”; and while their admirers 
may not always accept some of his conclusions 
concerning the works of Byron, Thackeray, 
Whitman, Dickens, George Eliot and others, 
they must admire the word power and the 
phrasal power in which these conclusions are 
couched. He “relegates Byron, magnificent 
artist as he is, to the second or third rank.” 
He speaks of “ the formless waste of words that 
lies on the pages of Whitman.” He says that 
in the novels of Dickens “ the course of events 
is unnatural. Everything is theoretical, and 
all the characters are posing.... He was suc- 


cessful too early, and too easily, to compass the 


meaning of life. His work can never take a 
strong hold offuture generations,and he lacked 
the philosophical insight which understands 
without experience, and interprets by the ima- 
gination.” Of George Eliot he writes :—“ In 
clearness and individuality of her characters 
she is hardly inferior to Shakspere. Her per- 
sonages are well rounded-out human figures, 
though lacking in the full rich human nature 
of Shakspere’s. But they are confined to the 
genus Englishman of the early Nineteenth 
Century, with the exception of the Fifteenth 
Century Italians in ‘Romola,’ and do not em- 
brace types of the man universal. They are 
insular and contemporaneous.... In affluence 
George Eliot is not remarkable. ‘ Middle- 
march’ is a broad canvas, but it is not very 
closely crowded.” And in contrasting “ Van- 
ity Fair” with “The Newcomes,” he declares 
that “in real life so able a woman as Becky 
Sharp would never have failed as Becky Sharp 
did.” 

It must not be inferred from these extracts 
that Professor Johnson is nothing if not critical. 
He does due justice in all cases where justice 
is due. He is broad and liberal and unpreju- 
diced in his views; and he is the master of a 
style of English diction, by the careful study 
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of which all “ Learners,” in all the schools o 
criticism, may well profit. 

In regard to the power of expressing 
thought in musical words, he says, “ This 
though but a small matter in itself, contri) 
utes more than any other element to giviny 
a production lasting popularity. It is a com 
plex matter of vowel sequence, consonant se 
quence, phrase cadence, and sentence wave, 
subtly related to the thought, and a resu|t 
of the complex personality of the writer. It 
colors the thought, somewhat in the same 
way that the tone of the voice, modulation, 
gesture, and expression of the face, color vocal! 
utterance, making it infinitely richer and full- 
er, and sometimes giving words a meaning 
quite different from their bare significance.” 
Elsewhere the author writes :—“ Literary form 
gives language a scope and a reach which it 
does not possess asalanguage. Furthermore, 
although the primary motive of the write: 
does not affect the literary value of the pro- 
duct—he may wish, for instance, merely to en 
tertain—there is in our race a bond between 
the love of beauty and the love of reality or 
truth, so that what is put in the literary form 
is almost invariably instructive in the highest 
sense, and moral in the highest sense.” 

Professor Johnson does not write to enter- 
tain. What he writes is moral and instruc- 
tive in the highest sense, and it is invariably 
put in the literary form. 


To the copy of HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY Mag- 
AZINE, Which bears the date, July 1886, the 
present writer contributed his first “ Literary 
Note”; and, at the end of twelve years, voluntar- 
ily, but with no little natural regret, he discon- 
tinues his connections with this particular De- 
partment of the periodical; feeling that he, 
and his readers, need a rest and a change; 
and asking for his successor all the kindly 
sympathy and attention which he himself has 
received. 

He has enjoyed the work; and he hopes 
that he has done, or has said, nothing to harm 
those of whom he has written, or to whom he 
has written. Although, generally, he has dealt 
with but ove line of publications, he has al- 
ways been left free to express his personal es- 
timation of the works iu question ; and he has 
looked, in books and in authors, for what was 
good rather than for what was bad. While it 
is very much easier to blame than to praise, he 
has tried to show his appreciation of the best 
efforts of the older writers, and to encourage, 
not to dishearten, the younger. 

When the volume submitted to him showed, 
what he felt were, signs of indefensible care- 
lessness, incompetency or indelicacy, he has 
preferred to remain silent altogether, rathe1 
than to condemn. 

This may not be the Element of true Liter 
ary Criticism; but it seems to him to be the 
spirit of The Golden Rule! 














